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This article compares journal prestige in 1975 and 1978 in the field of public adminis- 
tration. Information from two surveys of the membership of the American Society for 
Public Administration formed the data base for the study. Two dimensions of the 
concept of prestige have been analyzed: intensity and extensity. The intensity rating 
measured the strength of feeling toward a particular journal, while the extensity rating 
measured the breadth of recognition for ajournal. The results of these surveys revealed 
differences between academic and practitioner perceptions of public administration 
and related journals which may indicate some trends for the field. 


JOURNAL PRESTIGE 
IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
A Research Note 


THOMAS VOCINO 
ROBERT H. ELLIOTT 
Auburn University at Montgomery 


This research is an update of research conducted in 1975 
(Hamm and Vocino, 1977). In their article Hamm and Vocino 
surveyed a sample of the membership of the American Society 
for Public Administration (ASPA) to determine membership 
perceptions of publications in public administration. Their 
work was based on a similar study by Professor Norval D. 
Glenn in the field of sociology (1971). 


AUTHORS’ NOTE: We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Elizabeth Mc- 
Lemore and Karen Sellers of the Center for Government and Public Affairs at Auburn 
University at Montgomery in the processing of data for this article. 
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Studies such as this are important as a “feedback” mecha- 
nism to the journals mentioned in the study and to academics 
who are sometimes judged based on the “prestige” of publica- 
tions. As Professor Glenn has pointed out, persons who must 
evaluate the work of a scholar often for various reasons, will 
not study the person’s works, but will rely on the academic 
reputation of the journals in which the scholar has published 
(1971). Therefore, this study seeks to update the prestige rat- 
ings as reported in the 1977 Hamm and Vocino article. 


METHODOLOGY 


The data-gathering methodology for this paper was the 
same as that employed for the 1977 Hamm and Vocino study. 
In August of 1975 and August of 1978 a questionnaire was sent 
to a sample of 1,400 ASPA members. Using this initial mailing 
and a follow-up postcard, the total response rate was 36% in 
1975 and 34% in 1978. 

The relevant questionnaire instructions for this study were 
as follows: 


Please assign weights to the following kinds of public adminis- 
tration publications in accordance with your judgment of the 
average importance of their contributions to the field. Of 
course, the importance of the individual publications in each 
category varies greatly, but think in terms of their average — 
importance. Use articles in the Public Administration Review 
as your standard reference. A weight of 10 has been arbitrarily 
assigned to an article in the PA R, so that a type of publication 
only half as important as a PAR article should be assigned a 
weight of 5, and so forth. Of course, the possibility exists that 
you might assign a weight greater than 10 to one of the publica- 
- tions listed below. 


In the case of interdisciplinary periodicals and periodicals in 
fields other than public administration, assign weights on the 
basis of your estimate of the average importance to the field of 
public administration of articles in these journals. 
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If you do not know enough about a periodical to assign a weight 
to its articles, please place an X in the space provided for the 
weight. Remember, a weight of 10 has arbitrarily been assigned 
to articles in the PAR. Use this as your standard for assigning 
other weights. 


Following these instructions, 43 journals were listed alphabeti- 
cally.! The ratings of all these journals are listed in Table 1. 
Comparable 1975 figures are in Table 2. 
| “Prestige” is an abstract psychological construct. It is mul- 
tidimensional and we do not claim that all dimensions are 
captured by the methodology employed here. This research 
focuses on two aspects of the prestige of a journal—its “inten- 
sity” and its “extensity.” 

“Intensity” is determined by the mean weight assigned to the 
journal using Public Administration Review (PA R) as a refer- 
ence point. Since all recipients of the questionnaire received 
| PAR as ASPA members, PA R was used as it seemed the least 
| variable standard. A high intensity journal would be taken to 
| have greater prestige than a low intensity journal. 
| Strength or intensity is only one dimension of a journal’s 

prestige. This methodology also measures the breadth of a 
journal: how widely it is known within the profession. This 
latter measure is referred to as “extensity.” Operationally, this 
is determined by the number of respondents who were suffi- 


ienasenreneangmrmnnnnnewennnne 


ciently familiar with a journal to give it a rating. This number is 
listed in the parentheses in Tables | and 2. 

No attempt is made to combine the two measures into an 
overall prestige rating. Thus, it is possible for a journal to have 
great strength (high intensity) among a small group of individ- 
uals and stili not be widely known throughout the profession 
(low extensity). For instance, Public Finance Quarterly has a 

high intensity rating (8th overall) and a low extensity (71 total 
raters) as shown in Table 2. In such a case, the readers and/or 
journal editors may draw their own conclusions regarding the 
journal’s standing. 
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TABLE 1 
Means of the Weights Assigned to 43 Journals by a earls 
of ASPA Members (1978) 





Category of Respondents* 


Mean 






| 
| 
| 
| 
Journal 


Academician Practitioner 
1. H b : -+8 422 
2. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 10.00 
3. PUBLIC INTEREST 9.46 (157) . 9.77 (56} 9.20 (101) 
å. ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTERLY 8.99 {201} 10.81 (69) 8.64 (132) 
5. PUBLIC FINANCE : 8.90 {126} 8.47 (36) ~ 9.07 (90) 
6. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT f 8.79 (189) 7.90 (49) 9.10 (140) 
-7. SCIENCE 8.60 (104) 8.58 (38) 8.61 (66) 
8. Public Finance Quarterly* 8.56 (71) 8.21 (19) 8.69 (52) 
9. SOUTHERN REVIEW OF PUBLIC ` 
ADMINISTRATION g.48° (133) 7.96 (49) 8.79 (84) 
10. PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 8.48 (181) 7.53 (53) 8.88 (128) 
11. INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 8.48 (100) 7.85 (26) 8.70° 174) 
12: MANAGEMENT REVIEW 8.47 (112) 7.65 (23) 8.63 {112} 
13. THE BUREAUCRAT 8.45 {240} 8.97 (72} 8.23 °° 68) 
14. HUMAN RELATIONS 8.37 (116) 7.53 (32) 8.69 (84) 
15. Publius 8.25 (94) 8.21 (38) 8.29 (56) 
16. ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIETY 8.23 (134) 10.06 (52) 7.07 (82) 
17. ANNALS OF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 98.19 (221) 8.65 (77) 7.94 (144) 
18. Policy Studies. Journal . 8.14 (98) - 8.26 (47} 8.04 (51) 
19. ACADEMY. OF MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 8.12 {118) 8.15 (39} 8.19 (79) 
20. JOURNAL OF POLITICS 8.06 (126) 8.02 (55) 8.10 {71} 
21. Journal of Human Resources 8.03 (56) 7.81 (16) 8.10 {5I} 
22. AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
- REVIEW. 8.00 (249) 8.61 (81) 7.71 (168) 
23. URBAN AFFAIRS QUARTERLY 7.92 (138) 8.33 (46) 7.71 (92) 
24. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION TIMES 7.85 (336) 6.49 (83) 8.30 (253) 
25. JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN f 
_ INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 7.79 (153) 7.68 (37) 7.83 (714) 
26. JOURNAL OF APPLIED BEHAVIORAL an 
SCIENCE 7.79 (100} 8.23 (35) 7.55 (65) 
Z7. NATION'S CITIES 7.74 {188} 6.40 (42 8.12 (146) | 
28. Public Administration (G.B.) 7.65 (49) 8.37 (30 6.53 (19) 
29. MIDWEST REVIEW OF PUBLIC 
i ADMINISTRATION 7.56 (112) 7.58 (48) 7.55 (64) 
30. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 7.54 (227 7.81 (68) 7.43 (159) 
31. Western Political Quarterly 7.48 — (82 7.73 (40) 7.24 {(42) 
32. Maxwell Review 7.34 (68) 6.75 (20) 7.58 {48} 
33, California Management Review 7.30 (84) 6.93 {28} 7.48 (568) 
34. SOCIAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 7.24 (103) - 7.60 (47) 6.95 (56) 
38. STATE GOVERNMENT 7.24 (132) 6.96 (45) 7.40 (87) 
36. Public Welfare 7.21 _ (62) 7.27 (15) 7.19 (61) 
7. NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 7.15 (101) 6.45 (40) 7.61 (61) 
38. International Review of the 
Administrative Sciences 7.14 (83) 7.88 (32) 6.69 (51) 
39. Polity 7.07 (81) 6.80 (40) 7.34 (41) 
40. CIVIL SERVICE JOURNAL 6.85 (137) -6.67 {42} 6.93 {$5} 
41. Canadian Public Administration 6.5} {57) 5,94 (32) -7.24 rs 
42. Journal of Criminal Law 6.46 (56} 6.11 (9) 6.53 {47} 
43. State Government, Administration 5.29 (70) 5.86 (21) 5.04 (49) 





*Jəurnals in capital letters were rated by at least 100 respondents. 

a. These are subgroups of the total sample, which Js represented in column one. 

b. The welght for PAR was given on the questionnaire, 

c. The mean welght, when carried beyond two places, was greater than that for 
the next listed journal. 
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TABLE 2 
Means of the Weights Assigned to 41 Journals by a Sample 
of ASPA Members (1975) 


Category of Respondents® 


Mean 
Journal Weight (N)> Academician Practitioner 
1. HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 10.58 {312 10.52 (52 10.76 (242 
2. PUBLIC INTEREST 10.04 {135) 10.65 (40} 11.42 (80) 
3. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 10. 00° 
4. Science* 9.89 (97) 10.45 (22) 10.01 (68) 
5. Public Administration (U.K.} 9.83 (53) 11.56 (32) 7.69 (13 
6. PUBLIC FINANCE 9.66 {107) 9.05 (22) 10.14 (76 
7. Polity 9.50 (60) 7.83 (24) 11.03 (31) 
8. ANNALS OF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 9.26 (239) 9.55 (67) 9.27 (158) 
9. URBAN AFFAIRS QUARTERLY 9.22 1145) 9.33 (33) 9.35 (98) 
10. ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTERLY 9.16 £199) 10.35 (62) 8.74 (121) 
11. AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 9.12 1263) 9.91 (65) 8.89 (173) 
12. Midwest Review of Public 
Administration 9.19 (89) 9.38 (29) 9.35 (49) 
13. Public Finance Quarterly 8.98 (61)6 8.09 (11) 9,65 (43) 
14. Internationa] Review of the 
Administrative Sciences 8.98 (55) 7.65 (17} 9.97 {31} 
15. PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 8.85 °159) 7.66 (35) 9.41 {109} 
16. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 8.77 4157) 6.97 (29) 9.36 (113) 
17. JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PLANNERS 8.76 (147) 8.31 (36) 8.98 (101) 
18. JOURNAL OF POLITICS 8.57 {129) 9.48 (44) 8.40 (68) 
19. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 8.43 (224) 9.63 (48) 8.10 (155) 
20. WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 8.40 (100) 8.00 (40) 9.11 {47) 
21. California Management Review 8,39 (66) 8.74 (23 8.24 (38 
AWG Oy ties 8.38 (188) 8.14 (51 8.57 (124 
- Maxwell Review 8.34 64 6.61 (18 9.39 (41 
24. NATION's CITIES 8.28 Aa 7.57 FHI 8.60 dae) 
25. STATE GOVERNMENT 8.10 (115 6.74 (31) 8.90 {73 
26. MANAGEMENT REVIEW 8.09 (138) 8.13 (16) 8.10 (110) 
27. INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
REVIEW 8.06 24 l . 
28. JOURNAL OF APPLIED BEHAVIORAL (124) 7.89 (19) 8.28 (92) 
SCIENCE 8.02 (118 8.66 (29) 7.88 (78) 
29, National Civic Review 7.98 (85 8,63 (32 7.69 (42) 
30. Publius ; 7.95 (62) 8.92 t24} 7.50 (30) 
31. Academy of Management Journal 7.93 (80) 9.41 (17) 7.54 (54) 
32. Canadian Public Administration 7.90 (49) 8.42 (19 7.44 (25 
33. SOCIAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 7.90 (115) 7.90 A 8.17 {534 
34. HUMAN RELATIONS 7.86 (111) 7.62 (26) 7.99 (78) 
35. ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIETY 7.85 (106) 8.37 (35) 7.58 {62} 
36. NEWS AND VIEWS 7.57 (301) 6.14 (57} 8.07 {219} 
37. Journal of Human Resources 7.54 (56 7.00 (190) 7.81 ee 
38. Public Welfare 7.21 (82 6.44 (9) 7.39 (38 
39. State Government Administration 7.14 {72) 5,86 (14) 7.45 (51) 
40. Journal of Criminal Law 6.93 ey 7.00 iB 7.02 (aa 
41. CIVIL SERVICE JOURNAL 6.89 (129 7.00 (28 6.83 (90 


*Journals in capital letters were rated by at least 100 respondents. 

a. These are subgroups of the total sample, which is represented in column one. 

b. The total (N) for column one Is greater than the sum of columns two and three 
as approxirnately 10% of the respondents did not incicate their “employment 
sector” on the questionnaire. As a group, this small number who did not indicate 
their employment sector generally rated journals tower than the academician and 
practitioner groups which accounts for the lower overall mean weights for such 
journals as Publie Interest, Science and others. 

c. The weight for PAR was given on the questionnaire. 

d. The mean weight, when carried beyond two places, was greater than that for 
the next Hsted journal, A 
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FINDINGS 


As has previously been noted, the ratings of the total list of 
journals for 1978 and for 1975 can be found in Tables 1 and 2. 
One quickly determines from this list that, by both intensity 
and extensity measures, Harvard Business Review, Public 
Administration Review, and Public Interest are top rated jour- 
nals within the profession. It is interesting to note that political 
science journals have lower intensity ratings in the 1978 survey 
than in 1975. In 1975, five traditional political science journals 
were contained in the top twenty ratings based on intensity: 
Polity (7th), American Political Science Review (11th), Jour- 
nal of Politics (18th), American Journal of Political Science 
(19th) and Western Political Quarterly (20th). In the 1978 
ratings, only one of these journals was listed in the top 20: 
Journal of Politics (20th). Based on extensity, however, these 
journals are still widely known throughout the profession. This 
same statement on extensity can be made for most of the older 


_ Journals; they have been around long enough to establish name 


recognition. The exception is Public Administration Times 
(the successor to News and Views). It is new, yet it is the single 


‘most often rated journal by both academics and practitioners 


in the 1978 survey. This is not surprising since, like PAR, it 
comes with an ASPA membership. The changed format for 
Public Administration Times would seem to have met wide- 
spread acceptance since it is rated substantially higher on inten- 
sity (24th) in the 1978 survey than News and Views was in the 
1975 survey (36th). 

This trend away from higher regard for political science 
journals in the field of public administration is magnified when 
we separate our intensity ratings into academic and practi- 
tioner categories for the 1975 and 1978 time periods. Table 3 
gives us such a listing. As we might expect, academics were 
more likely to give greater weight to political science journals. 
Four of these types of journals appeared in the 1975 top ten list 
for academics and two in the 1978 list. While academics in 1978 
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TABLE 3 
Top Ten Journals Based on [ntensity* 
Journals 
by Academics* 
Public Administration {U.K.) (11.56 l. Administrative Science 
Public Interest (10.65) Quarterly (10.81) 


Harvard Business Review (10.27) 
Administrazion and 
Scciety (10.06} 
Public Administration 
Review {10.00} 
Public Intarest (9.77) 
The Bureaucrat (8.97) 
Annats of American Academy o 
Political and Social Sees (8.65) 
American Political Science 
Review (8.61) 
Science (8.61) 
Public Firance (8.47) 


Harvard Business Review (10.52) 

Science {10.45} 

Administrative Science 

. Quarterly {10.35} 

Public Administration Review (10.00) 

American Political Science 
Review (9.91 

American Journal of Political 
Science (9.63) 

Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (9.55) 

Journal of Politics (9.48) 


L a . y a e « 


É 


Journals 


by Practitioners* 
1975 d 1978 


1. Public Interest (11.42) 1. Harvard Business Review (11.78) 
2. Pality €11.03)- 2. Public Administration Review (10.00) 
3. Harvard Business Review (10.76) 3. Public Interest (9.30} 
4. Public Finance (10. 4. Public Management (9. lo 
5. Science (10.01) 5. Public Finance (9.07) 
6. Public Administraticn Review (10.00) 6. Public Personnel 
7. International Review of Management (8.88) 
Administrative Science (9.97) 7. Southern Review of Public 
8. Public Finance Quarterly (9.65) Administration (8.79) 
9. Public Personnel Management (9.41) &. Industrial and Labor 
10. Maxwell Review (9.39) Relations (8.70) 
9. Human Relations (8.69) 
10. Public Finance Quarterly (8.69) 


* Based on mean weight only (intensity). 


still rated political science journals highly, practitioners did 
not. Not a single political science journal appeared on the top 
ten list for practitioners in 1975 or 1978. This difference in the 
ratings may reflect the changing nature of ASPA, from mem- 
bership with predominately political science educational back- 
grounds to greater diversity in educational backgrounds. 
Even though the academic members of ASPA rate political 
science journals higher than do practitioners, there is some 
evidence that these academics have lower regard for political 
science journals as time passes. In this respect, although the data 
are not reported in tabular form, we analyzed separately the 
ratings for five established political science journals: American 
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Journal of Political Science, American Political Science Re- 
view, Journal of Politics, Polity, and Western Political Quarterly. 
The analysis revealed that the combined average mean weight 
for these five journals in 1975 and 1978 was 44.02 and 38.15, 
respectively. Each of these journals had a lower rating in 1975 
than in 1978. More interesting information is revealed by the 
fact that academics rated each of these five political science 
journals lower in 1978 than in 1975. Could it be that, as the field 
of public administration becomes more specialized, and as 
more public administration journals enter the marketplace, 
that even the academic member of ASPA who comes from a 
political science background finds a greater need to spend time 
reading and referring to public administration journals and 
finds the political science journals of lesser value? We suggest 
so, as there has been an increase in the number of new public 
administration programs which are established as separate de- 
partments. Specifically, between the years 1973 and 1979, the 
number of new, separate departments increased from 23 to 64. 
Even though substantial growth occurred in combined pro- 
grams, it was only approximately half that of separate pro- 
grams (Wolf, 1982). 

Practitioners rated practically oriented journals higher 
(Finance, Personnel, and Industrial and Labor Relations). 
Academics rated the more theoretically oriented journais 
higher (American Political Science Review, Administration 
and Society and Administrative Science Quarterly). Again, we 
see consistently strong ratings for Harvard Business Review, 
Public Interest, and PAR. These were the only three journals 
to appear on the top ten lists for both academics and practi- 
tioners in 1975 and 1978. 

Table 4 lists the top ten journals based on our measure of 
extensity, or how widely recognized a journal is within the 
ASPA membership. This table divides the respondents into 
academic and practitioner categories. Several points are worthy 
of note. One might say that, overall, the lists are very similar. 
Harvard Business Review, Annals of the American Academy 
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TABLE 4 
Top Ten Journals Based on Extensity* 





Journals 
by Academics* 


1. Annals o erican Academy o . Pub 1c Administration Times 
Political and Social Science (67) American Political Science 
2. American Political Science Review (81) 
Review (65) Harvard Business Review {73} 
3. Administrative Science The Bureaucrat (72) 
Quarterly (62) Annals of American Academy of 
4, News and Views (57) Political and Social Sciences (77) 
5. Harvard Business Review (52) Administrative Science 
6. The Bureaucrat (51) Quarterly (69) 
7. American Journal of American Journal of 
Political Science {48) Political Science (68) 


Un tte da) MN 
* b * . 


be E a) 


8. Public Interest (40) 8. Pubic Interest (56) 

8. Western Political 9. Journal of Politics (55) 
Quarterly (40) 10. Pubiic Personnel 

10. Journal of American Institute Management (53) 


of Planners (36) 


in Journals 
by Practitioners* 
9 

1 arvard Business Review . Public Administration Times (25 
2. News and Views (219 2. Harvard Business Review (222) 
3. American Political 3. American ?olitical 

Science Review (173) Scienca Review (168) 
4. Annals of American Academy of 3. The Bureaucrat (168) 

Political and Social sciendë (158) 5. American Journal of 
5, American Journal of Folitical Science (159) 


Political Science (155) 6. Nation's Lities (146) 
6. Nation's Cities (145) 7. Annals of American Academy of 
7. The Bureaucrat (124) Political and Social Science (144) 
8. Administrative Science 8. Public Management (140) 
Quarterly (121) 9. Administrative Science 
3. Public Management (113) Quarterly {132} 
10. Management Review (110) 10. Public Personnel Management (128) 


*PAR not Included due to methodology used. 


of Political and Social Sciences, American Political Science 
Review, The Bureaucrat, American Journal of Political Science, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, and News and Views/ Pub- 
lic Administration Times appear in both academic and practi- 
tioner lists in 1975 and 1978. These journals tend to be older, 
well-established journals that have had more time to develop 
name recognition among the ASPA membership. 

Earlier it was noted that no political science journal 
appeared on the top ten list based on intensity ratings for 
practitioners in 1975 and 1978. This is not the case with exten- 
sity ratings. Three political science journals appear on the list 
based on extensity for practitioners in 1975 and 1978. 
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The growing visibility of the personnel field is reflected in the 
appearance of Public Personnel Management in both the aca- 
demic and practitioner top ten lists for 1978. This journal does 
not appear in either academic or practitioner lists in 1975. 
Finally, one can also see that by 1978 Public Administration 
Times had established itself as the most visible (with the likely 
exception of PA R) periodical among the ASPA membership 
for academics and practitioners. Its position is certainly one of 
greater visibility than its predecessor, News and Views. 


NOTE 


i. In 1978 two journals, Policy Studies Journal and Southern Review of Public 
Administration, were added to the 41 journals listed in the 1975 questionnaire. 
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The public policy literature suggests that effective program implementation is less 
likely if formulation and implementation reside at different levels of government than 
if they are at the same level. This article provides an empirical examination of this 
hypothesis using the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 (OSHA) as the 
vehicle for the analysis. The Act allows states the option of implementing its provi- 
sions; 22 states operate their own programs while federal officials operate programs in 
the remaining 28. Comparison of enforcement activity across these two levels of 
implementation indicates that federal officials have displayed significantly more 
implementation activity than their state counterparts. Explanations of the differences 
in factors which affect implementation effort for the two groups of programs and the 
implications for future policy development are offered. 


IMPLEMENTATION AND 
SAFETY REGULATION 


Variations in Federal and State 
Administration Under OSHA 


MARY K. MARVEL 
Ohio State University 


A recurrent theme in the literature dealing with the implemen- 
tation of federal programs is the importance of state and local 
officials and organizations in any program calling for policy 
execution at those levels of government. The fragmentation of 
power inherent in the federal system has important consequen- 
ces for program implementation. In his review of the litany of 
difficulties associated with the macroimplementation process, 
encompassing federal, state, and local levels, Berman (1978) 
identifies the following problem areas: goal discrepancies; 
influence and authority differentials; and resource deficiencies 
and communication difficulties among organizations. These 
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clusters of problems are similar to those identified by Kaufman 
(1973) to explain the noncompliant behavior of subordinates 
in an organization: They do not know what superiors want; 
they cannot do it; or they refuse to do it. Within the context of 
an intergovernmental framework, these tendencies toward 
noncompliance become more pronounced because of the 
increased number of linkages or, using Berman’s terminology, 
passages, in the policy process.! More important than the 
number of linkages is their nature in the intergovernmental 
system.2 The absence of a clearly demarcated superior-sub- 
ordinate relationship in the system has had a significant impact 
On its operation. Ingram (1977) has suggested that with respect 
to federal grants-in-aid, the federal government enters into a 
bargaining relationship with the states. Such a relationship 
reduces the likelihood of automatic implementation by state 
and local authorities of programs formulated at the federal 
level.3 Sundquist (1968: p. 13) has addressed the issue of con- 
trol in the federal system: 


The basic dilemma of the Great Society—or, for that matter 
one with humbler aspirations—is how to achieve goals and . 
objectives that are established by the national government, 
through the action of other governments, state and local, that 
are legally independent and politically may even be hostile. 
Those state and local governments are subject to no federal 
discipline except through the granting or denial of federal aid. 
And that is not very useful, because to deny the funds is in effect 
to veto the national objective itself. Coercive measures, like 
court action in the case of civil rights or enforcement proce- 
dures under water pollution control legislation, are limited in 
their applicability. For the most part, the federal government 
must depend on the competence, and the motivation, of 
government officials whom it can influence but cannot directly 
control. This has always been the dilemma of the federal sys- 
tem, but it is a dilemma many times intensified in the 1960s by 
the centralization of objective setting. The country——and that 
means especially the federal government—must learn how to 
manage a federal system far more complex than it has known 
before. So far the country and the government has not learned 
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to manage the system—iirst of all, perhaps, because they have 
not come to look upon it as a single system. 


This inability on the part of the federal government to 
control or, even more modestly, to influence the actions of 
local authorities is, according to Derthick (1972), largely 
responsible for the failure of the New Towns In-Town program 
to achieve its objectives. In like manner, Pressman and Wil- 
davsky (1973) allocate partial responsibility for the failure of 
the Oakland project to the nature of the political system. They 
(1973, p. 161) concur in Jerome J. Murphy’s conclusion that, 
“The federal system with its dispersion of power and control 
not only permits but also encourages the evasion and dilution 
of federal reform, making it nearly impossible for the federal 
administrator to impose program priorities; those not diluted 
by Congressional intervention can be ignored during state and 
local implementation.” 

The clear implication of the literature cited thus far is that 
effective implementation is less likely when responsibility for 
program formulation and implementation reside at different 
levels of government. The nature of intergovernmental rela- 
tions in the United States can at best hinder implementation 
and at worst subvert program objectives. The evidence, how- 
ever, amassed to substantiate this hypothesis—that programs 
formulated at the federal level and implemented at the state or 
local levels are implemented less effectively than those formu- 
lated and implemented at the same level—is tentative in nature. 
The support is derived primarily from discrete case studies. 
Few empirical studies exist comparing the implementation 
performance of the federal government with that of state 
governments for the same program. 

The purpose of this article is to provide such an empirical 
examination of the performance of the federal government and 
state governments in the implemenation of federal programs. 
The vehicle for the proposed analysis is the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 (OSHA). The questions to be 
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addressed in the analysis are: Are there differences in terms of 
inspections, violations and citations between federally imple- 
mented and state-operated programs? Are federal and state 
implementors susceptible to the same forces? How do those 
forces impact the decisions? What are the implications for 
future program development and implementation of any dif- 
ferences encountered? 


OSHA 


OSHA, Public Law 91-596, was signed into law on Decem- 
ber 29, 1970 by Richard Nixon. Its stated purpose 1s: 


To assure safe and healthful working conditions for working 
men and women; by. authorizing enforcement of the standards 
developed under the Act; by assisting and encouraging the 
States in their efforts to assure safe and healthful working 
conditions; by providing for research, information, education, 
and training in the field of occupational safety and health; and 
for other purposes. 


The act, which covers 80 million workers in 5 million work- 
places, has been in effect since April, 1971. 


m 


DUAL IMPLEMENTATION MODES 


Under the act two modes of implementation are specified. In 
the first mode, the federal government assumes responsibility 
for safety standards. This direct federal compliance program is 
administered by the Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Department of Labor. Ten regional offices 
and 49 area offices have been established with powers to inves- 
tigate, issue citations and propose penalties. 

States, in the second mode of implementation, have the 
option of developing and operating their own programs with 
the stipulation that the program be “at least as effective” as the 
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federal program. As of May 1, 1979, 22 states had approved 
plans and eleven had plans submitted but not approved. Five 
states had withdrawn plans before approval had been granted; 
seven states had withdrawn plans after approval and the re- 
maining five states chose not to submit a plan.‘ Of the 22 states 
with OSHA-approved plans, ten states had been certified.‘ 

As the act stipulates two modes of implementation, it pre- 
sents itself as a likely candidate to test the hypothesis previously 
set forth; that is, effective implementation is less likely when 
responsibility for applying policy is at another level of govern- 
ment. Parallel implementation systems exist in OSHA; the 
federal government is responsible for enforcement in 28 states 
while 22 states operate their own programs. 

A capsule comparison of the states that have chosen to 
operate their own programs with those that could not or would 
not submit an acceptable plan reveals that the former have 
higher average hourly earnings of production workers, lower 
value of industrial shipments, and about the same proportion 
of the workforce that is unionized. Further, higher percentages 
of their labor forces are in mining and construction and lower 
percentages in manufacturing compared to states opting for 
federal implementation. Some systematic differences are evi- 
dent between the two groups of states.6 However, for purposes 
of this analysis the decision to adopt or not adopt a state plan 
will be treated as an exogenous variable.’ 


RESULTS - 


It is assumed that implementation effort manifests itself in 
terms of numbers of inspections, violations, citations, and 
penalties issued. A further assumption is that “effective” imple- 
mentation is distinguished from “less effective” implementa- 
tion by the quantity of inspections, violations, citations and 
penalties; effective implementation implies more enforcement 
activity. Support for the hypothesis stated above would be 
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forthcoming if federally operated programs resulted in greater 
numbers of the implementation effort indicators. Table Í pre- 
sents the mean values for these indicators for both state and 
federally implemented programs for the period 1974-1978. 

The data presented on mean implementation efforts clearly 
reveal more activity in states in which federally operated 
OSHA programs are in effect. On average, federal implemen- 
tors conduct more investigations, uncover more violations, 
issue more citations and exact more penalties than their state 
counterparts. The same relationship holds when implementa- 
tion effort variables are standardized by the value of industrial 
shipments in the states. That is to say, inspections, violations, 
citations and penalties per one million dollar value of ship- 
ments reveal the same pattern as the unstandardized means. 
Federal implementors engage in more activity than state imple- 
mentors. Table 2 presents the relevant data on standardized 
implementation activity.’ 

In addition, inspections in federally operated programs are 
more likely to result in violations and citations than inspec- 
tions in state-run programs. In 1976 citations per inspection 
were 0.66 in state programs and 0.79 in federal programs. 
Violations/inspections for the same time period were 3.47 for 
state implementors and 4.33 for federal implementations. 


ANALYSIS 
Nature of Expected Relationship 


What factors account for the differences in implementation 
emphasis between federal and state implementors? The nature 
of intergovernmental relations alluded to earlier provides the 
backdrop for any attempts to provide an explanation for the 
differences observed. One would expect state and federal 
implementors to be responsive to different sets of influences, 
simply because of their positions in the intergovernmental 
system. The following discussion outlines the expected rela- 
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TABLE 1 


Federally Operated 
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Mean Implementation Activity for State and 
Federally Operated Programs 





“t"-statistic 





Programs Programs for bifference 
N = 22 N = 28 between Means 

Inspections 

FY 1974 606.3 1889.0 4.57 

FY 1975 353.8 2445.8 4.71 

FY 1976 223.1 3019.9 5.03 

FY 1977 118.9 2027.1 4.78 

FY 1978 182.3 1881.9 4.34 
Violations 

FY 1974 2254.2 8570.1 2.99 

FY 1975 1469.5 10128.8 4.28 

FY 1976 877.0 12341.5 5.23 

FY 1977 329.6 6181.6 4.86 

FY 1978 528.0 4366.3 4.16 
Citations 

FY 1974 408.0 1517.7 4.06 

FY 1975 226.9 1546.5 4.70 

FY 1876 170.2 2406.9 5.15 

FY 1977 86.6 1532.3 4.72 

FY 1978 153.5 1394.2 3.87 
Penalties 

FY 1974 $58,083 $190,012 

FY 1975 47,404 242,151 

FY 1976 43,124 395,841 

FY 1977 27,028 383,458 

FY 1978 67,738 648,697 
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TABLE 2 
Mean Implementation Activity for State and Federally Operated 
Programs Standardized by Value of Industrial Shipments 





State~Operated Federally Operated "t-statistic 
Programs Programs for Difference 
N = 22 N = 28 between Means 
Inspections per 
Value of Shipment 
1974 0.18 0.34 1.4 
1975 0.06 0.17 3.05 
1976 0.04 0.17 4.5% 
1977 0.02 0.11 4.02 
1978 0.02 0.10 3.58 


Violations per 
Value of Shipments 


1974 0.68 1.61 1.81 
1975 0.22 0.70 l 3.68 
1976 0.14 0.79 4.68 
1977 0.06 9,39 4.33 
1978 0.04 0.26 4.92 


Citations per -> 
Value of Shipments 


1974 9.13 6.30 1.80 
1975 0.04 0.12 3.58 
1976 0.03 0.14 4.92 
1977 0.01 0.09 5.66 
1978 0.01 0.08 4.95 





tionships for both federal and state programs of implementa- 
tion effort variables and factors believed to influence that 
effort. !0 

(1) How unsafe a state is would be expected to affect the 
implementation effort of both state and local implementors: 
Workplace safety is measured in two ways. The injury rate for 
all private industry in a state!! is one measure; compensation 
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payments!? for deaths and injuries provide a second indicator 
of a state’s safety profile. The same positive relationship 
between implementation effort and unsafety is expected to 
prevail for both state and federal implementors. A higher 
injury rate and higher compensation payments are expected to 
be positively associated with implementation effort. | 

(2) The value of industrial shipments in a state is another 
factor that could affect implementation effort. Even using 
implementation effort standardized by the value of shipments 
as the dependent variable, it is likely that a relationship exists. 
The expected nature of that relationship, however, is unclear. 
It is possible that bigger states (with larger industrial ship- 
ments) could have relatively fewer establishments than a 
smaller state. If all establishments were inspected, an inverse 
relationship between value of shipments and the standardized 
implementation effort variables would be in evidence. On the 
other hand, it is possible that bigger states have more establish- 
ments. If inspections were conducted in all establishments a 
positive relationship would result. 

(3) Differences in the relationship between the percentage of 
unionized production workers and implementation effort are 
expected for state and federally run programs. It is hypothe- 
sized that different channels of influence operate within each 
group of programs. Within state-operated programs in states 
where unions are important, state officials may be more recep- 
tive to demands on the part of unions to improve working 
conditions via inspections and citations. It is expected that as 
the proportion of production workers who are unionized 
increases, the political clout of unions increases. As a result of 
the political influence wielded by the unions, a positive rela- 
tionship between implementation effort and degree of unioni- 
zation is expected for state-run programs. States with a high 
proportion of unionized workers will be more active. Those 
with a smaller percentage of unionized workers will be subject 
to fewer pressures by unions; asa result, implementation activ- 
ity will be lower than for states with more union members. 
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For the group of states with federally operated programs, a 
different relationship between degree of unionization and 
implementation effort 1s expected. An inverse relationship 
between the two variables is possible. At least two explanations 
present themselves for consideration: The first has the same 
underlying assumption as that made above, that safety demands 
constitute one of the most important demands made by labor. 
In the federally implemented programs, federal officials are 
less susceptible to these demands by local groups for more 
inspections and citations, They respond to pressures applied at 
the national rather than local level. Their efforts are concen- 
trated in the states with more nonunion establishments which 
are assumed to be less safe than union workplaces because of 
the absence of demands by unions in such establishments. Thus 
it can be seen that the inverse relation as observed in this case is 
reasonable; the federal implementing authorities are doing 
their job. 

Another possible explanation depicts a more active role for 
labor unions. In this scenario, federal officials are seen as being 
receptive to labor demands to concentrate inspection activity 
in states with lower proportions of organized workers. Assum- 
ing that union facilities are safer than nonunion establish- 
ments, the unions might want to reduce the competitive 
advantage enjoyed by the lower labor cost worker in a nonun- 
ion, hence less safe, facility by directing federal compliance 
activities to these firms. This situation is analogous to that of 
the minimum wage. In that instance, some economists argue 
that labor unions favored passage of a minimum wage so that 
the wage differential of their closest substitutes, low-wage 
labor, was reduced. Marshall R. Colberg (1960: 107) has called 
the minimum wage the “Yankee trick against the South” as it 
served “to hamper the relatively underdeveloped areas of the 
nation in their efforts to attract industry.” Colberg goes on to 
explain labor unions’ support of minimum wage legislation as 
a way to obtain “a partial substitute for immediate unioniza- 
tion of unorganized sectors of the economy. Labor unions are 
extremely anxious to improve their own bargaining position 
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bv increasing the labor costs of unorganized ‘wage chiselers’ 
selling competitive commodities.” A similar situation could be 
operative with regard to OSHA. 

(4) State and federal implementors are expected to display 
differential responses to the relative importance of an industry 
in a State. It is expected that state-operated programs could be 
subject to pressures from industries important to the state’s 
economy to minimize inspections in those industries. An 
inverse association is expected between the proportion of the 
workforce in construction and manufacturing, and inspections 
in those two industries. Federal implementors are assumed to 
be less likely to submit to the pressures of an important indus- 
try segment. One would expect to find a positive relationship 
between the proportion of the workforce engaged in construc- 
tion and manufacturing and implementation effort in those 
industries. 

(5) Two other variables, average hourly earnings and aver- 
age hours worked per week of productions workers, are 
entered as explanatory variables. There is little a priori reason 
to believe that the two sets of bivariate relationships will differ 
for state and federally operated programs. 


DISCUSSION 


In a multiple regression, '4 with inspections per million dollar 
value of industrial shipments as the dependent variable, the 
average hourly earnings variable exhibited no significant inde- 
pendent impact on inspections for either state or federally 
operated programs. The sign of the coefficient of industrial 
shipments was negative for federally run OSHA programs, 
implying that holding other variables constant, larger states 
conducted fewer inspections. No such relationship was in evi- 
dence for state-operated programs. Table 3 presents the rela- 
tionships obtained for the remaining three variables discussed 
earlier. !5 

The equation for state-operated program yields no signifi- 
cant coefficients. It is interesting to note that the injury rate, 
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TABLE 3 
Determinants of Inspections per Million Dollar Value 
of Industrial Shipments 





State-Overated Programs ` 


Variable Coefficient t 


Average Weekly Hours of 


Production Workers -0.035 -0.91 
of Labor Force 
Unionized ~. 0008 —-0.28 
Injury Rate for all 
Private Industry -0.00008 0.06 
Constant 1.43 
R? = .09 
F = .49 


Federally Operated Programs 


Variable Coefficient t 


Average Weekly Hours of 
Production Workers -0.065 1.69 


% of Labor Force 


Unionized -0.008 2.31 
Injury Rate for all 
Private Industry Constant ~0. 002 1.02 
Constant 3.08 
R = .31 
F = 2.68 





Dependent Variable = 1976 Inspections/1976 Value of Industrial Shipments. 


holding other variables constant, does not seem to affect 
inspection activity for either group of states. For the federally 
operated programs a significant relationship (at the 0.05 level) 
is observed between the unionization variable and inspections. 
States with higher proportions of organized labor have fewer 
inspections. Two scenarios were put forth to explain this 
inverse relationship. The first held that federal authorities were 
simply doing their job by concentrating activity on less union- 
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ized, hence less safe, states. The fact that injury rates were 
found to have no significant impact on implementation activity 
undermines that interpretation. Data are scant to confirm the 
alternative hypothesis that unions urge inspections of estab- 
lishments in low-union states. One might expect that if this 
scenario prevailed, federally operated programs could have a 
higher percentage of contested inspections as establishments in 
low-union states objected to inspections initiated by high- 
union states. An ambiguous picture presents itself with respect 
to contested cases. In 1976 states with federally operated pro- 
grams had lower percentages of contested cases than states 
who operated their own programs. In 1977 and 1978, however, 
federally operated programs had higher percentages of con- 
tested cases (6.6% vs. 5.8% and 10.2% vs. 8.7%). These data are 
not sufficient to support conclusions as to the plausibility of 
this hypothesis. 

One possible explanation for the absence of a relationship 
between the proportion of unionized workers and implementa- 
tion activity in state-operated programs could be the homoge- 
neity of a state’s labor market. Nonunion firms could not offer 
wages and working conditions substantially inferior to those at 
union establishments without facing the threat of unionization 
or failure to attract qualified workers. 

One relationship remains to be explored, that between the 
importance of an industry in a state and inspection activity in 
that industry. Table 4 presents the results obtained. For state- 
operated programs, the more important manufacturing is to 
the state’s economy the fewer inspections are conducted in that 
industry segment. A positive relationship is found in states 
with federally operated programs. These data provide support 
for the hypothesis that state officials could be susceptible to 
influences to ease implementation activity in important sectors 
of the state’s economy. These findings are consistent with the 
results obtained by Salamon and Siegfried (1977) with respect 
to the relationship between economic structure and political 
power. 
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TABLE 4 
Determinants of Inspections in Manufacturing 





State-Operated Programs 


Variable Coefficient T 
Injury Rate in Manufacturing -0.00004 -0.21 
% of Labor Force Unionized -0.0006 -0.75 
% of Labor Force in Manufacturing -0.1153 -2.35 
Constant 0.056 

R? = .29 

F =2.00 


Federally Operated Programs 





Variable coefficient t 
Injury Rate in Manufacturing 0.0003 0.75 
% of Labor Force Unionized -0.0021 -1.59 
% of Labor Force in Manufacturing 0.1633 l.41l 
Constant 0.0381 

RS! 517 | 

F = 1.22 
Dependent Variable = Inspections In Manufacturing/Value of Industrial Ship- 
ments 

CONCLUSION 


The results of this analysis provide some support for the con- 
tention that implementation is less effective when responsibil- 
ity for program formulation and for implementation reside at 
different levels of government. Federal implementors have 
been more likely to conduct inspections, find violations, issue 
citations and levy fines than state implementors. State imple- 
mentators seem to be more susceptible to forces operative at 
the state and local levels than federal implementors. 

What implications do these findings have for the New Feder- 
alism? At first glance, the analysis presented here seems to 
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provide corroboration for the adage that “local officials know 
local needs.” In the case of OSHA, state implementors appear 
to be responding to a demand for /ess implementation activity. 
While there is evidence that both state and federally operated 
programs have retreated from the position of nit-picking that 
characterized OSHA in its early years, the thrust of the pro- 
gram remains the same—the more implementation activity the 
better. If this analysis illustrates that local officials know local 
needs, the question becomes, whose needs are being met? The 
evidence suggests that the needs of state economic interests are 
given a sympathetic hearing by officials in state-operated pro- 
grams. Such responsiveness to state economic interests is not in 
evidence in the federally operated OSHA programs. The point 
to be made is that officials at different levels of government will 
be subjected to differing forces and clusters of variables which 
can produce dramatic results for program implementation. 

Once again, we are confronted with the problem of reconcil- 
ing state and local objectives with those formulated at the 
federal level. There are no simple solutions to this dilemma, 
posed by the nature of intergovernmental relations. More 
concerted attempts to forge links between policy formulation 
and implementation could be useful. By bringing potential 
implementors into the policy formulation stage, in a nontoken 
way, the slippages that occur in implementation, while never 
eliminated, could be reduced. 

A more prominent role for the policy analyst in program 
formulation culd be useful. At an early stage, consideration 
must be given to identifying the factors that impinge on state 
and local implementing officials. If in the instance of OSHA it 
is the case that economic structure variables help to explain the 
reduced implementation effort of state officials as compared to 
federal officials, then consideration could be given to requiring 
only federal implementation of the program. A thorough 
knowledge of the factors affecting implementation is impera- 
tive for the structuring of any incentive system to offset or 
mitigate these influences that work against federal objectives. 
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This requirement transcends the OSHA program and is appli- 
cable to all federal programs. Failure to document these influ- 
ences increases the risk that programs implemented at the state 
and local level could become emasculations of the original 
policy intent. 

Obviously, OSHA is only one case and one cannot conclude 
that all programs suffer at the hands of state and local officials. 
To advocate federal implementation of all federally inspired 
programs is neither economically nor politically feasible. The 
point is that the factors affecting implementation at the various 
levels of government need to be identified early in the policy 
process. In this manner, implementation problems can be iden- 
tified and measures taken to reduce complications in program 
delivery. This prescription would seem to have wider applica- 
tion than the case of OSHA. 


NOTES 


l. For a more complete discussion of the causes of compliance and noncom- 
pliance, see Anderson (1979), 

2. For a review of the history of intergovernmental relations, see Wright (1978). 

3. A separate but related treatment of implementation problems is provided by 
Montjoy and O’Toole (1979). The focus of their discussion is developing a theory of 
intraorganizational implementation which attempts to predict “agency responses to 
external mandates from the interaction of organizational and mandate characteristics.” 

_ 4. States with approved plans, as of May I, 1979, were: South Carolina, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, North Carolina, California, Minnesota, Maryland, Tennessee, 
lowa, Kentucky, Alaska, Michigan, Vermont, Connecticut, Hawaii, Nevada, Indiana, 
Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico and Virginia. 

5. Certification of state plans can occur three years after plan approval. Until that 
time the federal government retains the option to intervene in states that have submit- 
ted plans. 

6. Table N. I presents comparisons of the two groups along several relevant 
dimensions. 

7. Certainly the factors underlying a state’s decision to either submit or not 
submit a plan constitute a legitimate focus of investigation. The questions posed in the 
current analysis, however, are of a different nature. They ask what difference it makes 
in terms of implementation effort if different levels of government operate the same 
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TABLE N.1 
Selected Comparisons of State-Operated and Federal-Operated States 





State-Operated Federally Operated 


States States 
1976 Average Hourly $5.26 $4.96 
Earnings of Production (0.20) (0.12) 
Workers 
1976 Average Weekly 39.9 40.1 
Hours Worked by ` {0.13} {0.13} 
Production Workers 
% Union 1974 21.8% 21.7% 
(1.72) (1.69) 
1976 Value of Shiprents $18631.7 $25543.9 


(in millions) 





NOTE: Standard errors in parentheses. 


program and what factors affect implementation for the two levels of government 
operating the program. 

8. Effective implementation is defined in terms of multiple indicators: inspec- 
tions, violations, citations and penalties. The assumption that more rather than fewer 
inspections, vilations, citations and penalties represent effective implementation is 
based on the estimated cost to employers of permitting unsafe working conditions. If 
the goal of the legislation is to deter employers from tolerating unsafe working 
conditions, effective implementation will require widespread inspections and/or 
strong penalties for those employers found to have unsuitable working conditions. In 
this way effective implementation can be measured by the expected costs to an 
employer of a violation. The federal inspection differs consistently from state inspec- 
tions in terms of all components of that expected cost. An employer in a state with 
a federally operated program is more likely to be inspected, more likely to be cited and 
pay higher penalties than an employer in a state-operated situation. All of these factors 
increase the cost of poor working conditions. 

9. See note 8. 

10, It can be argued that implementation effort in state-operated programs could 
be lower than that for federally operated programs because states provide businesses 
with technical assistance on how to comply with OSHA regulations. While such 
assistance could be forthcoming in some states, the magnitude of the difference in 
implementation efforts between state-operated and federally operated programs is so 
great that it does not seem likely that the provision of technical assistance could 
account for the observed differences, Moreover, it is reasonable to expect that protec- 
tion would manifest itself in violations and citations and be less visible in terms of 
inspections, As Tables | and 2 indicate, the differences in inspection activity between 
the two groups is quite pronounced. 

11. The lost workday incidence rate is calculated by the Office of Occupational 
Safety and Health Statistics in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The formula is as 
follows: 
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(N/ EH) = 200,000 


where N = the number of lost workdays and EH = total hours worked by all employees 
during the calendar year, and 200,000 is a common base of exposure for the job, the 
number of hours worked by 100 full-time workers in a year. (50 x 40-hour weeks). 

12. Compensation payments for deaths and injuries are derived from the Social 
Security Administration. 

13. Manufacturing and construction are singled out because the Occupational 
Health and Safety Administration publishes inspection data for those two industry 
sectors. 

14. 1976 data are used in the multiple regressions. The most complete data are 
available for that year. Moreover, the same relationships are in evidence for the other 
years for which data are available. 

15. A test for the equality of the full set of regression coefficients presented in 
Tables 3 and 4 was conducted. The null hypothesis that the sets of coefficients were the 
same for the state-operated and federally operated program could be rejected at the 
0.999 level. In other words, the factors identified in Tables 3 and 4 impact differently 
for the two programs. See Fisher (1970) for a complete discussion. 
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It has long been believed that local autonomy is virtually nonexistent in Japan, but few 
empirical studies have tested for the impact of central contrcls over local financing on 
local spending priorities. In an analysis of budgetary data for Japan's 46 prefectures it 
is found that national aid has a weaker direct stimulation effect in Japan than in the 
United States, and that national aid has been used by local Japanese governments to 
release revenues, derived from internal sources, from ongoing programs in favor of 
new lIccal priorities. Moreover, the high-income/low-dependency prefectures are 
shown to have shifted their spending priorities to innovative new programs in advance 
of national policy directives, particularly during periods of high economic growth. In 
addition, the overall strength of the progressive parties in a prefecture is associated 
with a shift in local priorities from public works to welfare spending. Both income and 
party have independent effects and in the late 1960s and early 1970s furnished several 
urban, high-income, progressive prefectures with the capacity and motivation to 
implement innovative, welfare-oriented policies. These findings suggest a need to 
revise our model of the central/local linkages in the Japanese policy-making process 
from a unitary, highly centralized depiction to a more two-way interaction. 
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The Japanese political system can be considered as a highly 
centralized administrative structure from the perspective of 
central /local governmental relations. The traditional view has 
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been that little or no local autonomy can survive in this center- 
dominated administrative system. Recently, however, several 
scholars have challenged this view. In this article we will 
investigate the impact of central control of local financing on 
local autonomy. It has long been believed that he who controls 
the purse strings calls the shots. We will analyze patterns of 
local expenditures to determine whether they reveal a confor- 
mity to or divergence from national priorities. Here an analysis 
of budgetary data is employed to investigate just how success- 
ful local governments have been in implementing autonomous, 
innovative policies. The focus of our theoretical inquiry, then, 
is the question of the extent to which the prefectures’ high 
degree of financial and administrative dependency results in a 
conformity to central decisions regarding the appropriate 
priorities and levels of local spending. 

The evidence of central control over local revenues is 
overwhelming. Local government in postwar Japan has long 
been characterized as one of 30% autonomy, a term that 
reflects the fact that only roughly a third of local government 
revenues have been derived from local taxation. Moreover 
local governments are not free to raise or lower taxes at their 
own discretion, but can only vary existing taxes within a 
narrow range and cannot levy new taxes without the approval 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs. The largest overall borrowing 
is so tightly controlled by the national government that some 
would argue that these revenues should also be considered 
central monies.! 

In addition to these controls over local financing, the 
national government also enjoys an impressive array of legal 
weapons that it may employ to ensure local conformity to 
central directives. First, local governments are legally pro- 
hibited from enacting any ordinance that conflicts with a 
national law and this provision is interpreted so restrictively 
that local governments have very little room for policy making 
except where certain latitudes for local variation are specifi- 
cally provided for in the law. Second, much of what local 
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governments do takes the form of carrying out functions that 
are assigned to them by the national government and, in the 
case of “agency delegated” assigned functions, the local chief 
executive is legally defined as an agent of the central govern- 
ment under the direct supervision of the concerned ministry. 
Third, local governments are bombarded with circulars from 
the central ministries designed to provide “administrative 
guidance.” Since it is frequently impossible for the local 
governments to determine which are authoritative orders and 
which are merely advice, it has been argued that local 
governments must conform to all the provisions contained in 
these circulars. Finally, the central government’s pervasive 
contro] over local finances suggests that local governments 
may defer to central guidance even in those areas in which they 
possess discretionary authority, in order to stay in the good 
graces of those central officials who can influence their 
financial well-being (Steiner, 1965: 231-329; Reed, 1978). 
The recent challenges to this traditional view of negligible 
local autonomy stem from two kinds of changes: in our 
research perspective, and in the Japanese system itself. First, 
we are acquiring new perspectives on policy making and 
central /local relations as a result of a shift from more formal to 
more behavioral approaches and a shift in focus from the 
national to the local level. The organizational and bureaucratic 
politics models of decision making, reflected for example in 
John Campbell’s (1977) excellent study of the budgetary 
process in Japan, describe a decision-making process that is at 
once too fragmented, compartmentalized and conflictive to 
permit any unified expression of a single hierarchy of priorities 
that may then be imposed on local governments. These be- 
havioral models of the policy-making process should lead us 
to expect that, at the very least, rivalries among ministeries, 
inefficiencies in communication and bureaucratic resistence on 
the local level should provide local governments with a 
significant margin for variation and experimentation. Is it 
reasonable, for example, to expect national grants, which are 
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dispensed via a bewildering array of different programs and 
fall under the jurisdiction of different ministries, to be 
unilaterally formulated by the national government according 
to a unified, purposeful plan as a vehicle for signaling or 
enforcing broad priorities on local governments? Thus while 
the formal, legal instruments for a pervasive central dominance 
are in place, the behavioral realities may not beso one-sided or 
monolithic. 

The findings of a number of recent studies that have focused 
on the local rather than the national level reinforce these 
doubts. It would appear that if we view national/local relations 
from the perspective of the central government, we are likely to 
be impressed with the quantity of circulars and other activities 
designed to influence local administrations. If we view these 
relations from the perspective of the local decision makers 
themselves, however, these influences appear much less com- 
manding. In this regard, the most revealing study to date is 
Ronald Aqua’s (1979) survey of local bureaucrats in the ad- 
ministrations of 88 medium-sized cities in Japan. He finds that 
these local bureaucrats down-grade the importance of central 
government initiatives in the setting of local policy priorities 
and are more likely to point to their mayors as the chief policy 
innovators. 

The second kind of change that is rewriting the traditional 
view of negligible local autonomy is a change in the objective 
political context of national/local relations. The rise of 
citizens’ movements and progressive administrations on the 
prefectural and municipal levels has led to the emergence of 
conflicts over policy priorities with the conservative-domi- 
nated national administration. Muramatsu Michio’s incisive 
analysis of this change contrasts the “cohesive” pattern of 
central/local relations that was very much in evidence in the 
1950s with an “antagonistic” pattern that has more recently 
appeared (Muramatsu, 1975). In a new book on political- 
opposition and local politics in Japan, the editors expand on 
Muramatsu’s thesis and argue that a politicization of local 
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: politics is breathing new life into the principle of local 
autonomy (Steiner et al., 1980). They see the rise of progressive 
administrations and local residents’ movements as providing. 
the motive and impetus for a new challenge to.the traditional © 
dominance of central authorities. Other chapters in the same 
volume, by Steiner, Aqua, Krauss and Lewis, as well as the 
independent work. of MacDougall (1975, 1976), raise the 
question of whether or not the “cohesive” or “leadership from - | 
above” model can still be said to characterize central /local 
relations.? Several of these studies have cited growing signs of a 
more.assertive, innovative role for local administrations in the - 
policy-making process, noting, for example, several instances 
where local governments have rejected administrative guid- 
. ance, instituted law suits aimed at changing various central/ 
local financial arrangements and taken the lead in establishing 
new politics and programs in such areas as pono control 
and. health care for the elderly. l 

Undoubtedly the most comprehensive ilinek to date onthe > 
“leadership from, above” model has come, from the work of 
Steven Reed (1978). He argues on the basis of his in-depth 
analysis of policy making in three Japanese prefectures that . 
local governments can in many instances successfully institute 
new policy programs in areas where they technically lack legal - 
authority, if the policies are popular and well conceived. He 
also reports that even in-the case of assigned. functions, local 
governments can make. policy, deciding, for example, how - 
much to do, and: finds. that: many of the newer assigned ` 
functions represent a real devolution of authority. Moreover, 


he. argues that most, of the central government circulars are Ee 


primarily informational in intent, and:even.where they aim to. 
‘influence local policy. decisions; their a 1S frequently 
spotty. , 
We: may conclude Rant these findings that inate is at least a 
significant potential for the exercise of local discretion in the 
policy making process. In fact, Reed (1978: 19-22) seems to 


conclude that the major constraints on a more.innovative role = 
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for local governments, aside perhaps from certain cultural 
norms that discourage deviation, are financial. This leads us 
back to the issue of the impact of national aid and other 
financial controls on the ability of local governments to set 
their own policy priorities. It has been argued, for instance, 
that the national government keeps the prefectures too poor to 
institute new programs without substantial support from and 
hence control by the central authorities. Whether or not it 1s by 
design, there does seem to be some question as to whether local 
governments have the necessary resources to exercise a 
significant degree of policy autonomy. Reed (1978: 20), for 
example, argues that most of the areas in which local 
governments have led the central government are regulative 
areas where the costs of implementing new policies are low. 

What then is the impact of national aid on the levels and 
priorities of local spending decisions and to what degree and 
under what conditions can local governments deviate from 
national priorities? As yet, there have been few empirical 
studies that have employed quantitative data in an effort to 
systematically examine these questions. In fact, we know only 
of the Aqua (1980) study that analyzed budgetary data for 88 
medium-sized cities. In our analysis we will focus on prefec- 
tural rather than municipal local governments and employ new 
procedures that extend the analysis beyond that of Aqua. For 
this purpose we have collected national atd and expenditure 
data for the 46 Japanese prefectures (excluding Okinawa) over 
the period of 1964 to 1973, a time span that was determined 
primarily by the availability of comparable data. In the 
sections that follow, we will first establish the statistical 
legitimacy of employing national aid as an independent 
variable in the analysis of prefectural expenditures, and then 
evaluate the impact of national aid on levels of prefectural 
spending. We will next shift our analysis to the question of 
policy priorities and evaluate the role of national aid, first as an 
incentive system and then as a system of sanctions that would 
impose national priorities on the prefectures and prevent 
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significant deviations from them. Finally, we will investigate 
the form of the counterhypothesis which argues that local 
governments may indeed exercise autonomy in the setting of 
policy priorities but to date have usually only been motivated 
and mobilized to do so when they are led by progressive 
administrations. 


THE NATIONAL AID VARIABLE 
IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


In the policy studies literature in the United States, national 
aid has been a rather recent addition to the analyses of local 
(state, county and municipal) expenditures. In contrast to 
Japan, local governments in the United States have long been 
viewed as exercising a high degree of autonomy from the 
national government in setting their own expenditure policies. 
It is only in recent years that American local governments have 
become increasingly dependent on national aid as the result of 
the spiraling costs of social services. Thus it was perhaps only 
natural that the early public policy analyses in the United 
States focused on socioeconomic variables in explaining the 
variance in local government expenditures. More recent 
studies, however, have reported a decline in the explanatory 
power of these variables vis-a-vis local government expendi- 
tures, even though they retain a generally higher explanatory 
power than the various political variables that have been 
employed. The decreasing explanatory power of socioeco- 
nomic variables has stimulated both economists and political 
scientists to search for other variables. This search has resulted 
in the more recent inclusion of federal aid as an independent 
variable. | 

As can be seen in Table 1, the explanatory power of 
economic development (as measured by urbanization, indus- 
trialization and income) has visibly decreased in the United 
States since 1942, even though 1970 shows a significant 
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TABLE 1 
Coefficients of Multiple Determination for Local 
Expenditures in the United States Over Time for Differing 
Sets of [Independent Variables 


Sets of Independent Variables 
State-County~ 


Municipal Economic Economic Development Gein Due to 
Expenditures Year Development! > and Federal Aid Federal Aid 
Total 1942 720 e tomm =e 
Expenditures 1957 53 a =e 
1960 53 81 -28 
1970 .62 .72 .10. 
Public 1942 -45 ia = 
Welfare 1957 14 ~- s 
' 1960 il .83 272 
1970 -17 48 wat 
Health and 1942 .72 — a 
Hospitals 1957 46 “= f -= 
1960 44 «47 .03 
1970 37 z 38 -O1 
Education 1942 59 maine pa 
1957 62 -~ l == 
1960 60 = =s 
1970 .52 -67 -15 
Highways 1942 -29 7 -- 
1957 -34 "m -- 
1960 -37 .83 „46 
1970 -50 86 -36 





SOURCE: Adapted from Seymour Sachs and Robert Harris (1964) "The deter- 
minants of state and loca! government expenditures and intergovernmental flow 
of funds.” National Tax Journal 17 (March): 75-85; and Thomas R. Dye (1975) 
Understanding Public Policy, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, p. 279. 

NOTE: The hyphens indicate that the data was not avallabie. 

1. Economic development is defined as per capital income, population density, 
and percent urbanization. 

increase over 1960. Table 1 also shows the substantial increase 
achieved in the proportion of the variance explained by adding 
federal aid into the equation along with economic develop- 
ment. This is particularly true in the areas of highway and 
public welfare expenditures. As a result of these findings. the 
importance: of federal aid in determining local government 
expenditure policies has generally been accepted by both 


economists and political scientists in the American context. 
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It is perhaps somewhat mundane to note that at both ends of 
the local autonomy continuum, the question of the impact of 
national aid on local expenditures becomes meaningless. If 
local discretion were totally Jacking, then local expenditures 
would perfectly mirror national priorities and there would be 
no independence between them. If, on the other hand, local 
discretion were completely unencumbered by central govern- 
ment policy directives, then national aid could not be consid- 
ered a relevant variable in setting-local policy priorities. 
Although modern central/local government-to-government 
relations in Japan originated in a context of low autonomy, 
while in the United States the tradition was one of high 
autonomy, neither country today approaches either end of our 
hypothesized local autonomy continuum. In both countries 
national aid is substantial and in both countries the central 
government tries to employ national aid to carry out national 
policies. It would also appear that in neither country do local 
governments either ignore or totally defer to national policy 
priorities. Hence the impact of national aid on Jocal expendi- 
ture policies emerges as a meaningful question in both 
countries. 

The introduction of the national aid variable into analyses of 
local expenditures, however, has not gone unchallenged in the 
United States. This challenge has been aimed at the statistical 
and logical validity of employing federal aid as an independent 
variable to explain local spending policies. The arguments 
against using the national aid variable revolve around two 
major criticisms, which economist Jack Osman (1968) has 
answered in his justification of the inclusion of this indepen- 
dent variable. The first criticism concerns the question of 
uniform distribution. Some economists, such as Morss (1964) 
and Pogue and Sgontz (1968), have argued that since aid may 
be uniformly distributed, it could show up as a constant in the 
regression equation. Thus they contend that utilizing federal 
aid as an independent variable is invalid. Osman, however, 
rejected this criticism. by showing that enormous variations 
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existed in the level of federal aid among the recipient states, 
ranging in total grants in per capital terms from $16.93 to 
$144.33 in 1960. 

If we apply this same criterion to Japan, we find a similar 
range of variation among prefectures in the level of per capita 
national aid. As shown in Table 2, the variation in per capita 
levels of aid ranged in 1973 from a low of 9.77 thousand yen for 
Kanagawa to | 13.46 thousand yen for Shimane. The difference 
between these extreme cases in our Japanese example is 
actually higher than the difference for our American example. 
Thus there is clearly no problem of uniform distribution in 
Japan. 

We should note, however, that the Japanese grant-in-aid 
pattern of distribution raises a different potential problem for 
the inclusion of national aid in the analysis of prefectural 
expenditures. The two major forms of national aid in Japan 
can be classified, following Steiner (1965), as block grants and 
specific grants. The block grants are based on relatively 
objective formulas that include measures of a prefecture’s 
needs and financial capabilities. These grants were originally 
conceived as a means of equalizing prefectural revenues by 
disproportionately aiding those least able to derive revenues 
from internal sources. In other words, national aid in Japan 
flows disproportionately to the poorer prefectures. If the 
correlation between our socioeconomic variables of prefec- 
tural development and national aid approached unity, then 
national aid would simply be a surrogate measure of economic 
development, adding nothing to our understanding of prefec- 
tural expenditures and provoking severe statistical problems of 
multicollinearity. In fact, however, equalization is simply one 
of several factors that may affect the allocation of national aid. 
As we have shown elsewhere, there are other kinds of influence 
that also exert a substantial impact on the levels of national aid 
(Flanagan and Kim, forthcoming). Even in the case of block 
grants, the setting of the unit costs and adjustment rates can 
inject a policy bias that while uniform in its application 
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TABLE 2 
Per Capita Total National Aid and Economic Development 
index Score for 46 Japanese Prefectures in 1973 





Prefecture Per Capita Ecomomic Development 
National Aid Index Scores 
Kanagawa 9.77 2.12 
; Osaka 10.74 2.36 
Tokyo 13.40 2.92 
Aicht 14.55 : 1.27 
Saitama 15.95 - 66 
Kyoto 20.55 1.27 
Hyogo 22.76 1.25 
l Chiba 23.11 -50 
Shizuoka 25.07 61 
Eiroshima 33.22 -86 ` 
Fukuoka 35.07 -82 
i Tochigi 37.91 =. 19 
| Ibaragi 38.47 -.85 
Gumma 38.75 ~. 03 
Niyagi 44.87 -.,28 
Gifu 45.55 „06 
! Mie 47.50 .18 
Okayama 47.52 +33 
Nara 47.64 ~.12 
Eagawa 48.83 -.16 
; Yamaguchi 56.82 28 
Shiga 51.61 ~.35 
Nagano 54.05 96 
Ehime 55.75 ~.54 
Ishikawa 57.33 22 
Wakayama 59.60 -4l 
Toyama 61.89 -13 
Fukushima 63.67 -41 
Hokkaido 64.74 -23 
Niigata 65.74 -.61 
Nagasaki 66.99 ~ 36 
Kumamoto 70.18 ~,88 
Oita 71.17 -.61 
Aomori 73.20 ~.91 
Yamanashi 73.68 -. 54 
Fukui 75.81 ~.22 
Yamagata 76.32 -1.96 
Iwate 77.85 -1.37 
Kagoshima 81.56 -}.28 
Saga 81,68 =. 92 
Miyazaki 81.80 -.69 
Tokushima 81.89 ~, 90 
Akita 83.17 -1.14 
Tottori 97.14 -.41] 
Rochi 98.08 ~.54 
Shimane 113.46 -1.16 





| SOURCE: Computed from Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1975 data. 
NOTE: Economic development is a standardized index based on the summed 
z-scores for the measures of per capital income, industrialization and urbanization. 
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introduces some deviations from the criteria of economic 
development.3 Moreover, the block grants constitute only 
about 36% to 40% of total national aid to the prefectures, with 
the bulk of that aid coming in the form of more discretionary 
specific grants.4 Thus, as can be seen from Table 2, the level of 
national aid is strongly correlated with an index of economic 
development (r = — 0.75), but not so highly correlated as to 
challenge its independence as a distinct variable. 

The second criticism that has been raised in the American 
context regarding the inclusion of the national aid variable 
concerns the question of matching grants. Proponents oi the 
invalidity of utilizing federal aid as an independent variable 
hold that if the aid is in the form of matching grants, the 
amount received will be determined by the recipient govern- 
ment. Osman (1968: 440) counters this criticism with the 
argument that “since the amount apportioned is largely free of 
feedback, the amount of aid received will be largely free of 
feedback.” In other words since the amount of funding made 
available by the federal government is not based on considera- 
tions of local governments’ capacity to match funds and in 
many cases is set by federal formulas, local governments are 
not really in a position to determine the amount of national aid 
they are eligible to receive by means of their own appropria- 
tions processes. This does not mean that local governments 
have no influence over the amounts of national aid they 
receive, since the federal government cannot control who 
decides to take the aid. What it does mean is that there is 
sufficient independence between the national aid and local 
government appropriations processes for us to treat naticnal 
aid as a valid independent variable in the American setting. 

In Japan the matching grants criticism is even less approori- 
ate. The American federal government, having limited direct 
control over state government, has applied the restrictions of 
matching grants partly as a means of inducing the states to 
perform functions and meet standards prescribed by national 
policy makers. In Japan, where we find a much weaker 
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tradition of local autonomy, the national government is more 
likely to take a direct approach and simply assign new tasks to 
the prefectural governments and then provide them with the 
funds to carry out those tasks in the form of grants from the 
national treasury.® This is not to argue that prefectural policy 
preferences have no influence on national aid. Clearly some 
grant programs are begun in response to pressures from the 
prefectures (Reed, 1979). Moreover, as in the American case, 
the national government frequently sets up grant programs 
that only some eligible prefectures bother to apply for, 
introducing the element of prefectural initiative in the determi- 
nation of total national funds received. Notwithstanding these 
caveats, in comparison with the American case, the direction of 
causality in Japan is more clearly from national aid to 
prefectural expenditures. We may conclude that, given the 
variability in per capita aid amounts among prefectures and 
the central government’s traditional dominance in national/ 
local relations, it is appropriate to address the question of the 
impact of national aid on the levels and priorities of prefectural 
expenditures in Japan. 


THE IMPACT OF NATIONAL AID ON THE LEVEL OF 
PREFECTURAL EXPENDITURES 


Clearly national aid does have a large impact on the level of 
prefectural expenditures in Japan. Indeed we should expect to 
find a higher association in Japan than in the United States, 
due to the heavier financial dependency of local government on 
national revenues in Japan. In the United States, there has 
been a trend throughout the post World War II period from 
initially very low levels of dependency on national aid to more 
substantial levels in recent years. For instance, between 1962 
and 1975, federal aid as a percentage of total local (state, 
county and municipal) revenues steadily increased from 12% to 
23% (Prewitt and Verba, 1979). In contrast, Table 3 demon- 
strates that in Japan the initial levels of dependency in the 
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TABLE 3 
Sources of Total Prefectural Government Revenues 
by Percentage Distribution from 1952 to 1974 








Year National Aid Local Taxes Public Bonds Miscellaneous 
1952 43.9 29.8 8.7 17.6 
53 43.9 24,7 10.3 18.1 
54 51.3 25.0 8.4 15.3 
55 52.3 24.6 8.3 14.8 
56 50.5 24.9 8.5 16.1 
57 48.5 30.1 4.0 18.1 
58 46.3 28.3 3.3 22.1 
59 51.1 28.9 3.5 16.5 
1360 48.6 30.1 3.9 17.4 
61 48.6 31.2 3.6 17.2 
62 48.1 30.3 3.8 17.8 
63 49.3 30.7 3.5 15.1 
64 49.1 31.5 3.5 15.9 
65 49.2 30.7 5.4 14.7 
66 47.3 31.0 6.2 15.5 
67 47.3 33.5 3.9 15.3 
68 46.0 35.4 3.6 15.8 
69 43.1 36.7 3.7 16.5 
1970 43.1 37.4 4.2 15.3 
71 41.8 34.3 7.1 1€.8 
72 43.9 32.6 9.5 14.0 
73 41.6 37.0 6.5 14.9 
74 43.4 35.4 5.9 15.3 


SOURCE: Japan Statistical Yearbooks, 1953-1975. 


early / postwar period were already very substantial with nearly 
50% of prefectural expenditures being derived from national 
aid throughout the 1950s. Interestingly enough, the trend in 
Japan appears to be just the reverse of that in the United States. 
Table 3 reveals a slight decrease in the share of prefectural 
revenues derived from national aid, falling from an average of 
a little over 49% in the 1950s to less than 42% in the 1970s. We 
also note a corresponding increase in the share derived from 
local taxes, rising from an average of 27% in the 1950s to 35% 
in the 1970s. Thus Table 3 would suggest that there has been 
some small gain in local control over prefectural government 
revenues and this trend may be related to the political signs of 
increased local autonomy that we have noted. Nevertheless, 
the overall financial dependency of prefectural government 
revenues on national aid remains very high. 

Given the relatively higher levels of financial dependency 
that we find in Japan, we might expect the national aid variable 
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to account for a higher percentage of the remaining unex- 
plained variance in Japan compared with the United States, 
when added into the regression equation with economic 
development. This ts in fact what a comparison of Tables | and 
4 reveals. We note first in Table 4 that with the exception of 
educational expenditures, economic development by itself 
accounts for significantly less of the variance in prefectural 
expenditures in Japan than that of local expenditures in the 
United States.. This suggests that variables other than eco- 
nomic development play a greater role in Japan. In particular, 
this finding attests to the fact that, in comparison with the 
United States, national aid in Japan contributes far more to 
equalizing local governments’ capacity to spend as a function 
of economic development. Secondly, we note that despite the 
weaker impact of economic development in Japan, the total 
proportions of the variance that are explained when national 
aid is added in with economic development in each country are 
roughly comparable. This clearly demonstrates the greater role 
that national aid plays in Japan. 

One additional interesting finding is that in Japan the sgle 
correlations between per capita prefectural expenditures and 
the index of economic development or any of its component 
measures have been consistently negative throughout the 
entire period of our analysis. For instance, in 1973 the simple 
correlations .between urbanization and per capita welfare, 
public works, education and total expenditures were —0.22, 
—0.43, -0.68 and -0.52 respectively. In other words, the per 
capita levels of expenditures are actually higher in Japan’s less 
developed, more rural prefectures than in its urban centers. 
When these relationships are controlled by national aid, 
however, the signs reverse (with the exception of education), 
indicating that the more developed prefectures do spend more 
per capita from internally derived sources than the less 
developed prefectures. 

These J apanese findings suggest that the role see economic 
development in expanding state expenditures may be some- 
what exaggerated in the American literature. Apparently 
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TABLE 4 
Coefficients of Multiple Determination for Prefectural Expenditures 
in Japan Over Time for Differing Sets of Independent Variables 





Sets of Independent Variables 


Prefectural Economic Economic Dev. Gain [ue to 


Expenditures Year Development & Natl. Aid National Ald 
Total 1964 14 85 ral 
Expenditures 1967 13 83 70 
1970 26 79 53 
1973 32 86 44 
Welfare and 1964 04 42 338 
Health 1967 ol 34 33 
1970 06 52 46 
1973 08 55 47 
Education 1964 ` 64 88 24 
1967 51 90 39 
1970 67 92 25 
1973 65 91 26 
Public 1964 00 4&7 47 
1967 DO 47 47 
1970 03 36 33 
1973 20 62 42 





SOURCE: The data from this analysis and the succeeding tables were drawn from 
the Japan Statistical Yearbook, and Do-to-fu-ken kessan jokyocho (1964-1974}. 
Tokyo: Jichisho zaisel kyoku shidoka. 

1. Economic development is defined as per capita Income, urbanization, and in- 
dustrialization. ; 


economic development is not so much an indicator of increased 
need or demand as it is simply a proxy for increased capacity 
(i.e., expanding tax revenues). At least we find that in Japan, 
when national aid is distributed in such a way as to reverse this 
capacity to spend, the poorer, rural prefectures are quite 
prepared to spend more per capita than the wealthier, urban 
prefectures, instead of simply cutting back on taxes and 
other internally derived revenues due to lower needs or 
demands.’ 

The role of national aid in Japan of reversing the relation- 
ship between economic development and the capacity to spend 
draws our attention back to Table 2. In that table we 
demonstrated the great disparities that exist in the per capita 
levels of national aid among the prefectures and the association 
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between these disparities and economic development. We 
would expect to find, then, that there is also great variation in 
the extent of prefectural government dependence on national 
aid. Thus while throughout the 1964 to 1973 period an average 
of 45% of prefectural revenues were derived from national aid, 
across the same period the average in Kanagawa, at the low end 
of Table 2, was 17% while in Shimane, at the high end of Table 
2, the average was 71%.’ The wealthier, urban prefectures, 
therefore, derive: far more of their revenue from internal 
sources. This also means, however, that the Japanese govern- 
ment exercises a much greater influence over total available 
local revenues and hence on overall local spending levels than 
does the U.S. federal government. Given the extensive central 
controls over public bonds and the kinds and rates of local 
taxes that may be levied in Japan, the only reliable local means 
of increasing prefectural revenues on a long-term basis is 
expanding the tax base through economic development. Even 
here, however, the effectiveness of such a strategy is blunted by 
the fact that increases in local taxes relative to other prefectures 
will be largely offset by decreases in national aid.? 

Our conclusion would be that national aid 1s used to a much 
greater degree in Japan in comparison with the United States 
as a vehicle for equalizing performance capabilities among 
local governments with similar responsibilities but unequal 
resources. In fact, national aid in Japan actually reverses the 
inherent advantage of the wealthier prefectures to spend more 
per capita in favor of the poorer prefectures: As a direct result 
of this skewed pattern of allocating national aid in Japan, 
financial dependency on central funds is far greater in the 
poorer, rural prefectures than in the urban centers, and hence 
the impact of national aid on prefectural policy priorities is 
likely to be uneven. 


NATIONAL AID INCENTIVES AND 
PREFECTURAL SPENDING PRIORITIES 


The more interesting policy analysis question is not how 
strongly national aid affects the levels of local spending but 
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how strongly it influences local spending priorities. In view of 
our finding of a sharply skewed distribution of national aid, we 
might hypothesize that higher levels of financial dependency 
should increase the national government’s leverage in inducing 
local governments to allocate their expenditures in line with 
national policy priorities. Inthe next section we will investigate 
the degree to which these imbalances in financial dependency 
are reflected in an uneven pattern of local conformity to 
national priorities. In this section we will test the extent to 
which the national aid system acts as an incentive structure, 
inducing those local governments that receive more specific 
grants for programs in designated functional categories, such 
as education or welfare, to spend more for those aided 
functions than local governments that receive less aid. This is 
the approach commonly found in studies of the impact of 
federal aid on local spending patterns in the.United States, 
where a high degree of autonomy is assumed. In that setting the 
question is, can the federal government induce the states to 
alter their spending priorities through matching grants or 
simply by making funds available in certain areas where they 
hope to encourage higher levels of state commitment? Thus, 
one argument has been that national aid stimulates expendi- 
tures on those functions to which it is directed. 

A local government, however, must increase not merely 
total expenditures on this aided function but expenditures 
derived from internal sources as well, if the national aid is to 
have a true stimulatory effect. Thus stimulation occurs when 
an increase in the level of national aid for a certain function is 
associated with an increase in expenditures from internal 
sources. Jack Osman argues that we can detect such a 
stimulation effect when the coefficient for national aid in the 
regression equation is greater than one, not simply greater than 
zero.'!° Thus, for example, if the coefficient for aid to education 
was 0.5 in the state education expenditures regression equa- 
tion, that would indicate that an increase of one dollar in 
federal aid to education was associated with an increase of only 
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0.5 dollars in state expenditures for education. Although in this 
case increased federal aid does result in increased state 
spending, it is nevertheless clear that as long as the federal aid 
coefficient remains at 1.0 or below, federal monies are being 
substituted for state sources, rather than stimulating increased 
state expenditures. By applying the b> | criterion for stimula- 
tion, we will analyze whether or not national aid, in the 
Japanese case, induces greater prefectural government spend- 
ing from internal sources. 

In Table 5, we test for the stimulation effects of national aid 
on prefectural expenditures in the areas of welfare, public 
works and educational spending. Following Osman’s proce- 
dures, those variables most directly related to prefectural needs 
and capacity for spending in each area were added into the 
equations. In the case of welfare expenditures, per capita 
prefectural income is included as a measure of prefectural 
capacity for spending and the percentages of the population 
under 20 and over 65 years of age as a measure of need. For 
education, income is again the measure of capacity and the 
number of students enrolled in grades one through twelve per 
1000 population is the measure of need. In the case of public 
works expenditures, urbanization was considered the best 
measure of need, and income the best measure for capacity. 
However, since these two variables are highly intercorrelated, 
multicollinearity problems prevent the inclusion of both of 
them in the same equation.!! Thus only the urbanization 
variable was included. 

Table 5 reveals that in Japan increases in national welfare 
aid have no stimulation effect on prefectural welfare expendi- 
tures. The same is true for public works aid. Only in the case of 
educational aid do we find a significant stimulation effect. In 
contrast, Osman (1966: 366) derived federal aid regression 
coefficients for local (state, county and municipal) welfare, 
highway and education expenditures of 1.38, 1.37 and 5.11 
respectively. This meant, for example, that in the United 
States, each added dollar of federal aid for welfare was 
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associated with an increase -of 1.38 dollars in local expendi- 
tures, indicating that some of these increased expenditures 
must necessarily have been derived from internal sources 
(namely $1.38 - $1.00 or 38 cents for each added dollar). In 
Japan this kind of stimulation effect arises only in the area of 
education, where we find that each additional ¥1000. increase 
in national aid to education is associated with an additional 
roughly Y1500. in internally derived prefectural expenditures 
for education. | 

In the Japanese case, therefore, we find little evidence of a 
stimulation effect. Instead national monies tend to be substi- 
tuted for locally derived revenues. This suggests that the far 
stronger stimulation effects found in the United States are at 
least in part a product of the qualification criterion that 
recipients match the federal grant. Where stimulation does 
occur in Japan, it is more likely to be via a different structural 
vehicle. In the Japanese scenario, the national government 
would typically commit the local government entity to carry 
out some new function. In such cases, the national government 
is also obligated to provide the revenue to cover the local 
entities’ new financial burden. Due to the slippage in the ad- 
justment rate (the computational factor in the national allo- 
cation formulas that is supposed to adjust unit costs to local 
conditions), national grants generally do not cover the full 
added cost, creating what the local mayors and governors refer 
to as an “excess burden.” The central government, then, in 
creating an excess burden forces the local governments to 
appropriate additional internally derived revenues to make up 
the difference between the real cost of performing the new 
function and the national monies appropriated for that 
purpose. In some cases, this difference can be considerable, 
thus inducing a stimulation effect. One might argue that the 
excess burden is the Japanese equivalent of the American 
matching grants system without the element of voluntarism. 
Reed, however, implies that this form of stimulation is not 
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necessary to induce increased local spending by stating that 
most areas in which the “excess burden” arises are nonconiro- 
versial and that in most cases the local government complaint 
reflects a plea for more money rather than a reluctance to 
extend local benefits and services. !2 

While whatever direct stimulation effect that national aid 
has on local expenditure priorities appears to be much weaker 
in Japan than in the American case, we do find evidence in 
Table 5 of an indirect stimulation effect. The significant 
positive regression coefficients for noneducational aid and 
particularly in the case of nonwelfare aid suggest that in these 
areas of education and welfare, national aid as a whole has a 
generalized stimulation effect. For instance, the nonwelfare aid 
regression coefficient for welfare expenditures in 1973 tells us 
that every added ¥1000. in per capita specific grants to 
functions other than welfare was associated with an additional 
Y 283 in welfare expenditures, even after the effects of direct aid 
to welfare are controlled. As Osman (1966: 367) argues, we 
may interpret this finding as an indication that: (1) increased 
national aid to functions other than welfare allows more 
internally derived revenues to be released for welfare spending; 
and/or (2) that welfare is a function that is complementary to 
other functions, and thus national aid that is directed to 
nonwelfare functions also stimulates greater internally derived 
outlays for welfare as a complementary function. In the 
Japanese context, the former explanation is probably the more 
appropriate one. We also noted a trend from positive to 
negative for the nonpublic works aid regression coefficient, 
particularly in the 1967 to 1970 period, which suggests that 
during this period additional revenues from national aid were 
disproportionately used to release internally derived yen from 
public works spending or other functional categories in favor 
of welfare appropriations. We will amplify this finding in the 
next section. 
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PREFECTURAL CONFORMITY TO 
NATIONAL SPENDING PRIORITIES 


It might be argued, in view of the impressive controls that 
the central government exercises over local financing, that it is 
inappropriate to view national aid in Japan as an incentive 
system. The incentive approach, while meaningful in the 
United States, may not be applicable to a context where the 
central government has many weapons with which to influence 
local policy decisions and therefore does not have to design its 
national aid program primarily as an incentive system geared 
to inducing local governments to do things that they would not 
otherwise do. Given the high level of local financial depen- 
dency, national aid may strongly influence the distribution of 
local expenditures without having to rely on any direct 
stimulation effects. In fact, the greater the central control of 
local expenditure decisions, the narrower the scope for local 
choice and variation in the movement of revenues from one 
category to another, which itself will inhibit the observation of 
stimulation effects. 

Perhaps for these reasons, Ronald Aqua (1979, 1980), in his 
path-breaking study of policy making in 88 medium-sized 
Japanese cities, pursued a different approach and devised 
other kinds of tests to determine whether local policy making is 
dominated by the central government. Aqua found that 
municipal government policies vary considerably in response 
to local political conditions and hence are not as dominated by 
national influences as had previously been believed. For 
instance, he demonstrates that there is a notable lack of 
consistency among his sample of municipalities in changes in 
spending patterns over time, suggesting that these cities are not 
simply responding to some uniform, central plan. In addition, 
he shows that by far the greatest increases in revenues for the 
cities in his sample during the period 1964-1973 came from 
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bond revenues and other internally derived miscellaneous © 
revenues, a finding that parallels the decline that we have noted 
in prefectural dependency on national aid. 

Aqua also tests for congruence between national and local 
spending priorities. Since governments normally commit 
themselves to ongoing financial obligations that permit only 
incremental changes in total outlays, it is more useful to 
observe the way in which new monies are distributed. Thus, 
changes in policy priorities can best be seen through a 
comparison of the rates of change in spending for different 
functional categories. Aqua argues that if national influences 
are compelling, changes in local spending priorities should 
mirror changes in national spending priorities. He compares 
the rates of change in national expenditures across the different 
functional categories with the corresponding rates of change 
for local government expenditures and finds considerable 
variation, once again suggesting that the range of ‘ocal 
autonomy is greater than has been assumed. 

There is, however, one possible flaw in this last test. It might 
still be that the differences in national and local spending 
priorities reflect central government decisions that have assigned 
different tasks and emphases to the different levels of govern- 
ment. Aqua finds, for instance, that social welfare spending 
received much more priority at the local than at the national 
level. One might argue, however, that the national government 
has simply transferred more of these functions to the local 
governments and is in fact the major impetus behind the higher 
priority attached to welfare spending by local governments. To 
test for this possibility, we have compared the rates of change 
in local expenditures with national aid rather than national 
expenditures. National policy priorities for local government 
expenditures should be clearly revealed in the categoric 
distribution of specific grants. We are not suggesting that these 
national policy priorities are the product of any central master 
plan, given what we know about the pluralistic and competitive 
nature of the budgetary process. Nevertheless the kinds of 
grants that the ministries make available and the amounts of 
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each reflect political inter- and intraministerial bureaucratic 
decisions as to which tasks should receive more support. Thus 
the manner in which new monies are distributed across the 
major functional categories of specific grants is a measure of 
changes in national decisions on priorities for local govern- 
ment spending. - : 

In Table 6, we have reported the per capita yen levels across 
all prefectures and the annual rates of change in these 
appropriations for each year from 1966 to 1973 for both 
national aid and prefectural expenditures in three functional 
categories—welfare, education and public works. The total 
national aid category includes both specific and block grants, 
while the functional categories of national aid naturally refer to 
only the categorical, specific grants. The per capita levels are 
reported to give the reader an idea of the relative magnitudes 
involved and the rates of change to show the evenness or 
unevenness in the year-by-year changes. We note, for instance, 
that there were some rather unusual years. In 1972 there was a 
large jump in welfare national aid, reflecting the inuaguration 
of new nationally sponsored programs in welfare, especially in 
the area of health care and old age and childhood benefits. 
Many would argue that these new national measures were at 
least in part a response to the lead taken in these areas by a 
number of local, largely progressive, administrations like 
Tokyo prefecture. We find some support for the notion of a 
local lead in welfare spending by noting that prior to 1972, the 
rates of change in welfare expenditures were consistently sub- 
stantially higher than the rates of change in welfare aid. 
Finally, 1973 also emerges as an unusual year, registering sharp 
declines in total and categorical aid and expenditures, resulting 
from a severe drop in the growth of the GNP. 

In order to mitigate the effects of any one deviant year, we 
have conducted our analysis over two three year periods, 
1967-1970 and 1970-1973.'3 In Table 7, we have computed the 
percentage rates of change and the coefficients of priority 
- across each of these two time periods for both national aid and 
prefectural expenditures in our three functional categories. 
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TABLE 7 
Rates of Change and Coefficients of Priority for National Aid 
and Prefectural Expenditures by Spending Category 





1967-70 1970-73 
RC CP RC cP 
National Aid 
Welfare 29.0 -58 74.5 1.28 
Education 47.1 «94 56.3 97 
Public Works ; 53.7 1.07 66.8 1.15 
Total Aid 50.1 58.2 
Prefectural Expenditures 
Welfare 66.7 1.06 76.4 1.19 
Education ` 52.7 -8 61.1 £95 
Public Works 82.5 1.31 57.9 -90 
Total Expenditures 63.1 64.0 


RC = percentage rate of change in the spending category over the indicated three- 
poe Fac icient of priority or ratio of category change to total change. 

Following Aqua, the coefficient of priority (CP) is computed 
by dividing the rate of change on a particular category by the 
overall rate of change across all categories. Thus a value of one 
indicates that the rate of change for a particular category 
exactly equaled the overall rate of change, while the greater the 
CP score above one, the more new monies were disproportion- 
ately shifted to that functional category.'¢ An inspection of 
Table 7 reveals that there is considerable variation between 
national priorities for the prefectural governments, as seen 
through changes in the distribution of national aid, and local 
priorities, as evidenced by the rates of change in expenditures. 
In particular, a comparison of CP scores reveals that while 
public works was consistently a high national aid priority, 
receiving above average increases, public works moved from 
first to third in priorities across the two time periods in 
prefectural expenditures. In addition, we note that welfare was 
given a far higher priority in local expenditures than in 
national aid in the 1967-1970 period, and that it is only in the 
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second period that national priorities for welfare come into line 
with local expenditures. It would appear, then, that in Japan 
local governments have been leading the national government 
in supporting the expansion of welfare services. This echoes 
our finding, reported in the last section, which suggested that 
national aid was being used by the prefectural governments to 
release internally derived revenues from public works and 
other functional categories in favor of welfare spending. 

We noted earlier that major differences exist among the 
Japanese prefectures in terms of their financial dependency on 
national aid. By lumping all the prefectures together, we may 
be disguising important differences in the impact of national 
aid on local policy priorities. To test for these differences, we 
have divided the prefectures into three categories on the basis 
of per capita prefectural income in 1973. In order better to 
observe the range of variation among the prefectures, the top 
and bottom groups were composed of only the wealthiest and 
poorest eight prefectures, respectively.!5 As expected, major 
differences were found in their dependency on national aid. 
Among the eight high-income prefectures, national aid as a 
proportion of prefectural government revenues ranged from a 
low of 11% for Tokyo to a high of 40% for Hiroshima, witha 
mean of 24%. Among the eight low-income prefectures, the 
range was from a low of 61% for Nagasaki to a high of 72% for 
Kagoshima, with a mean of 66%. 

When we are addressing the question of the policy impact of 
national aid, however, we need to revise these estimates of 
financial dependency somewhat. This is because it is assumed 
that only the specific grants earmarked for designated pur- 
poses, and hence closely monitored by the central government, 
can have a direct impact on local spending policies. The black 
grants which are simply transferred to the general accounts of 
the prefectural governments are presumed to be free of policy 
influences. Here the practice of granting a higher proportion of 
the poorer prefectures’ national aid in the form of block grants 
somewhat reduces the dependency gap between the rich and 
poor prefectures. For instance, among the high-income pretec- 
tures, the block grant share of national aid ranges from 1% for 
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Tokyo, Osaka and Kanagawa to 30% for Hyogo, with a mean 
of 13%. For the low-income prefectures, the range is 45% to 
55% with a mean of 49%. Thus while the dependency on total 
national aid varied from an average of 24% for the high-income 
prefectures to 66% for the low-income prefectures, the depen- 
dency on specific grants for the same two groups was 21% and 
34%, respectively. However, it still may be argued that the 
psychological dependency of the poorer prefectures is much 
greater than these latter figures would suggest. 

In order to test whether these differences in dependency 
affect local autonomy in the process of formulating policy 
priorities, we have reported in Table 8 the mean rates of change 
and mean coefficients of priority for the low-, medium- and 
high-income prefectural groupings.'6 Looking first at the rate 
of change in total aid across both the 1967-1970 and 1970-1973 
periods, we note that new national aid dollars have consistently 
gone disproportionately to the poorer prefectures. We also 
find that there is a considerable amount of variation between 
the coefficient of priority scores for welfare, education and 
public works between national aid and prefectural expendi- 
tures across all three income groupings. One rough measure of 
the relative independence of prefectural policy priorities from 
the influences of national aid can be computed by simply 
summing the absolute differences in the corresponding aid/ 
expenditure CP scores across all three functional areas. The 
higher this CP difference score is, the greater the variation 
between the priorities attached to each functional category by 
the national aid and prefectural appropriations processes. A 
comparison of the CP scores across both periods reveals some 
striking differences. For the 1967-1970 period there is a strong 
inverse association between prefectural wealth and the policy 
impact of national aid. The greater the prefecture’s per capita 
income, the greater its financial independence, and it would 
appear that these higher levels of financial independence are 
associated with a decline in the influence of national aid onthe 
formulation of prefectural policy priorities. This relationship 
between high income and policy autonomy, however, is not 
found for the 1970-1973 period. 
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TABLE 8 
Rates of Change and Coefficients of Priority for National Aid 
and Prefectural Expenditures by Spending Category for 
All Three Prefectural Groupings 





1967-70 Period Low Medium High 
RC CP RC CP RC CP 
National Aid 
Welfare 69.6 1.14 21.7 43 13.3 ~ 34 
Education 48.2 79 43,4 37 58.4 1.47 
Public Works 57.3. 93 57.9 1.16 36.1 -91 
Total Aid 61.3 49.9 39.7 
Prefectural Expenditures 
Welfare 60.3 ~94 66.6 1.07 73.4 1.14 
Education 54.0 84 51.3 -82 55.9 -87 
Public Works 81.9 1.28 82.8 1.33 82.1 1.27 
Total Expenditures 64.1 62.4 64.6 
CP Difference Score -60 „86 1.76 
3970-73 Period 
National Aid 
Welfare 99.0 1.47 63.7 1,13 86.2 1.59 
Education 58.4 -87 53.9 -95 62.1 1.15 
Public Works 83.8 1.24 70.6 1.25 37.2 -69 
Total Aid 67.4 56.6 54.2 
Prefectural Expenditures 
Welfare 85.6 1.12 74.1 1.17 75.1 1.37 
Education 64.8 85 59.1 94 64.0 1.17 
Public Works 75.2 5 -98 60.3 „96 32.5 -59 
Total Expenditures 76.6 l 63.1 - 54.7 
CP Difference Score -63 34 ~34 


RC = percentage rate of change in the spending category over the indicated three- 
year period, 

CP = coefficient of priority or ration af category change to total rate of change. 
The CP difference score is the sum of the absolute differences in the correspond- 
ing ald-expenditure CP score, 


A comparison of the economic conditions of the two periods 
helps to explain this difference in findings. The 1967-1970 years 
can be characterized as a period of high growth, with the 
growth in the per capita GNP in real terms rising an average of 
11.8% per year. In 1971, however, there was a recession and the 
growth rate dropped to 7.3%. In 1973 an inflationary spiral set 
in, particularly with the onset of the oil crisis, dropping the 
growth rate further in that year to 6.4% in real terms. The 1970- 
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1973 period, therefore, was one of moderate growth, shading 
off into the extremely low growth years of 1974-1975. Nor- 
mally we would expect the high-income/low financial depen- 
dency prefectures to play the more innovative role in the 
policy-making process, particularly in periods of high eco- 
nomic growth when there is more latitude for experimentation 
and the funding of new programs. In periods of low growth and 
economic conservatism, there is much less scope for innova- 
tion and we would expect all of the prefectural groupings to be 
more cautious and more willing to take their lead from the 
national government. These predictions are strikingly borne 
out in the case of the medium- and high-income prefectures, 
but the CP difference scores suggest that the degree of flexi- 
bility and policy autonomy for the low-income prefectures 
was unaffected by the changes in economic conditions. 
There are two reasons why the expected decline in policy 
autonomy for the lower growth period does not show up inthe 
CP difference scores for the low-income prefectures. First, the 
low-income prefectures are more insulated from slowdowns in 
the economy. When we compare the rates of change in 
expenditures, it is apparent that the economic decline in the 
1970-1973 period hit the high-income prefectures much harder 
than the low-income prefectures. For the 1967-1970 period the 
rate of growth in national aid for the high-income prefectures 
was only 65% of that of the low-income prefectures. Neverthe- 
less, these high-income prefectures were still able to increase 
their expenditures at the same rate or even at a slightly higher 
rate than the low-income prefectures. For the 1970-1973 period, 
however, even though the distribution of national aid was 
much less skewed, with the growth rate for national aid to the 
high-income prefectures equaling 80% of that of the low- 
income prefectures, these high-income prefectures fell way 
behind in the rate of change of their total expenditures. 
These findings suggest that in periods of high economic 
growth, the relative financial independence of the high-income 
prefectures is a definite plus. In periods of economic expan- 
sion, these prefectures are easily able to offset their disadvan- 
tage in attracting new national monies through the attendant 
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natural increase of revenues derived from internal sources. 
More importantly, their low financial dependency gives them 
more freedom in appropriating these new revenues. Thus with 
higher proportions of unrestricted funds, the high-income 
prefectures have more latitude for independently altering their 
priorities and this enables them to play a more innovative role 
in the policy-making process. 

In contrast, an economic slowdown is likely to hit the high- 
income prefectures first and hardest. A comparison of the 
growth rates in local taxes indicates that the impact of the 
change in economic conditions across the two periods was un- 
evenly felt. During the 1967-1970 period, the rate of growth in 
local tax revenues was slightly higher in the high-income 
prefectures. During the 1970-1973 period, however, the rate of 
change in local tax revenues in the high-income prefectures was 
only 66% of what it was in the low-income prefectures. This 
suggests that the former found themselves in a financial 
squeeze as a result of a decline in the rate of increase of 
internally derived revenues. In the last section, we noted that 
Japan’s prefectures as a whole experienced a gradual decline in 
their dependency on national aid during the 1960s and 1970s. 
This growth in financial autonomy, however, was also un- 
evenly felt. During the 1967-1970 period the proportion of 
total prefectural revenues composed of national aid declined 
by 14% in the high-income prefectures (from a 28% to 24% 
share) compared to a nearly imperceptible 1.2% in the low- 
income prefectures. Conversely, in the 1970-1973 period the 
decline in financial dependency was an insignificant 0.4% in the 
high-income prefectures (from 24.2% to 24.1% share) com- 
pared to a more substantial 6% decline in the low-income 
prefectures (from a 70% to a 66% share). Thus in low growth 
periods, with far fewer new resources coming from internal 
sources, the high-income prefectures are more likely to empha- 
size national aid as an increasingly important source of new 
monies. With smaller budgets and fewer resources for initiat- 
ing projects that are unsupported by national aid, their 
deviations from national policy priorities will decline. 
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Economic slowdowns, however, appear to have a milder . 
effect on the low-income prefectures. First, we have seen that 
the 1970-1973 decline did not dry up local taxes in the low- 
income prefectures in the same way that it did in those with 
high income. Second, the financial dependency of low-income 
. ‘prefectures acts to insulate them from the shock of weakening 
internal revenue sources. Finally, the fact that a far larger 
proportion of their national aid funds come in the form of 
unrestricted block grants may actually serve to preserve 
whatever modest degree of policy autonomy they enjoy. Thus 
we can expect less change in the policy autonomy of low- 
income as compared to high-income prefectures associated 
- with a decline in the economic growth rate. 

One explanation, then, for the variations in the patterns of 
change in national /local policy congruence as reflected in the 
CP difference socres is found in an analysis of economic cycles 
and the differences in the vulnerability of the high- and low- 
income prefectures to their influences. We still, however, might 
expect changes in the economy to have some effect on the 
policy autonomy of the low-income prefectures. and also 
expect the high-income prefectures to maintain somewhat 
higher levels of policy autonomy than the low-income prefec- 
tures, even in periods of economic decline, The explanation for- 
the higher levels of national/local policy congruence for the 
medium- and high- as opposed to the low-income prefectures 
in the 1970-1973 period appears to be a function of a lead-lag 
phenomenon in the development of new policy priorities. In 
the 1967-1970 period the high-income prefectures took the lead 
in the inauguration of new welfare programs. For example, the 
Tokyo prefectural government established the “civic mini- 
mum” policy, based on the notion that national welfare 
subsidy grants fell short of the actual requirements of urban 
life. As-a result, the Tokyo government enacted a new set of 
welfare programs, including free medical care for the aged, 
more generous childhood allowances and an expansion of 
institutions for the handicapped. These policies proved to be 
quite popular and the national government soon followed with 
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a similar set of welfare programs in the 1972-1974 period, 
although generally not with as liberal benefits as the Tokyo 
program or those in some of the other high-income prefectures 
(Steiner, 1980: 9. 19-20). 

This lead-lag phenomenon suggests a cyclical pattern of 
policy congruence between the national government and the 
prefectures. In the first phase of the cycle, the high-income 
prefectures shift their priorities and break new ground with the 
establishment of innovative programs. We note that in the 
1967-1970 period, the high-income prefectures took the lead in 
attaching a comparatively higher priority to welfare spending 
than the other two prefectural groupings. This emphasis on 
welfare in the distribution of national aid to the high-income 
prefectures. Thus in the first phase, the establishment of new 
programs by high-income local governments greatly increases 
the policy incongruence between these governments and the 
national government. If these programs are successful, in the 
second phase of the cycle the national government will adopt 
some version of them. Thus we note that in the 1970-1973 
period the high-income prefectures continued to lead the other 
prefectures in the welfare area, but now the national govern- 
ment had followed suit and was attaching a much higher 
priority to welfare spending. This national policy swing in the 
second phase of the cycle increases the policy congruence 
between the central government and the high-income prefec- 
tures, but reduces it between the central government and the 
low-income prefectures which typically lag in the adoption of 
new programs. 

We would argue, therefore, that the absence of apparent 
change in the CP difference scores across our two time periods 
for the low-income prefectures is the result of two counteract- 
ing effects: 1) a slight decline in policy autonomy due to the 
economic slowdown in.the second period and the resultant 
decline in new unrestricted monies, and 2) a slight increase in 
policy incongruence due to the lag in responding to the shift in 
national policy priorities. We notice, for instance, that the 
national government has consistently placed a higher priority 
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on welfare aid to the low-income prefectures than those 
prefectures themselves. This suggests that the lag in the 
development of welfare programs in the low-income prefec- 
tures was quite substantial and that the national government 
has been playing a stimulation role in the welfare area vis-a-vis 
those prefectures for some time. Moreover, when the central 
government changed its priorities nationwide in the 1970-1973 
period, the gap between the aid-expenditure welfare priorities 
for the low-income prefectures increased. 

Our test of the congruence between the distribution of 
national aid and prefectural appropriations supports Aqua’s 
conclusion that “the impact of central policy on local priority- 
setting is less significant than the simple catchphrase ‘30 
percent autonomy’ would seem to indicate,” (Aqua, 1980: 
10.18-19. We have, however, added three important addenda 
to his findings. First, the degree of autonomy does appear to 
vary with the level of financial dependency. In our analysis, the 
low- and high-income prefectural groupings ranged from one 
third to one fifth dependency on specific grants. It would 
appear that either this magnitude of difference is extremely 
important or that the low-income prefeciures have a higher 
psychological than administrative dependency on the central 
government, as a result of the fact that when the block grants 
are added in a full two thirds of their resources are derived from 
national aid. | 

Secondly, the degree of autonomy appears to vary with 
economic cycles. In periods of high growth, local governments’ 
' range of autonomy appears to increase, and this is especially 
true for the high-income prefectures. In periods of low growth, 
however, there is much less scope for experimentation, and the 
high-income prefectures are forced to revert to incrementalist 
policies and essentially lose their ability to play a commanding 
innovative role. Finally, the lead-lag phenomenon in the 
development of new programs introduces a cyclical fluctuation 
in policy congruence between the national government and the 
prefectures. Our conclusion would be that local governments 
in Japan in the highly developed urban areas have the capacity 
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to play significant innovative roles in the policy-making 
process, particularly during periods of high economic growth. 


PARTISANSHIP AND LOCAL AUTONOMY 


In this final section, we will analyze the role of partisanship 
on local policy autonomy. Muramatsu’s imagery of the shift 
from a cohesive to an antagonistic pattern in central/local 
relations and anumber of other recent analyses have supported 
the view that it is the rise in progressive administrations on the 
local level that has led to a challenge of national policy 
directives and a resultant growth in local autonomy. It is well 
known, for instance, that the conservative-led national govern- 
ment has long pursued a “growth at any cost” policy while local 
progressive administrations have taken great pains to project a 
more humanistic, welfare-oriented image. Since the strength of 
the progressive parties is concentrated in the high-income, 
urban prefectures, might it be that the relationship we found 
between high-income and more autonomous, innovative local 
policies in Table & was spurious and that the real relationship is 
between progressivism and welfare policies? Thus, the question 
we will investigate in this section is, what role does partisanship 
play in the priorities attached to welfare versus public works in 
prefectural expenditures? 

Here the evidence is somewhat mixed. In Aqua’s (1980) | 
analysis of the coefficients of priority across one extended 
period (1964-1973) with his sample of 88 medium-sized cities 
grouped by partisan criteria, he finds no clear pattern of 
relationship between policy priorities and either a mayor’s 
partisan affiliation or the voting preferences of city residents in 
Diet elections. On the other hand, his 1975 survey of local 
bureaucrats reveals that those in conservative municipal 
administrations placed a relatively higher priority on public 
works policies, while those in progressive administrations 
stressed welfare and environmental issues (Aqua, 1979: 162- 
165). This suggests that there are real differences in the tone 
and style of these progressive and conservative administra- 
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_ TABLES 
Rates of Change and Coefficients of Priority for Expenditures 
by Spending Category for Eight High-Income Prefectures 


by Governor's Affiliation 
ee aE ea Ame oe en E 


1967-70 Period Progressive Administrations Conservative Administrations 
RC cp RC CP 
Welfare 58.3 «91 78.4 1.21 
Education 50.1 79 57.8 89 
Public Works 89.9 1.41 79.6 1.23 
Tocal Expenditures 63.8 . 64.9 


1970-73 Period 


Welfare 82.7 1.51 70.5 1.29 
Education 67.2 1.23 62.2 1.14 
Public Works 23,3 54 34.4 «63 
Total Expenditures 54.6 54.7 





RC = percentage rate of change in the spending category over the indicated three- 
year period. 
CP = coefficient of priority or ratio of category change to total change. 


tions, even when these differences do not show up to a 
significant degree in the budgetary data. 

Our own analysis also yields mixed results. In Table 9, we 
have isolated the eight high-income prefectures, divided them 
according to the partisan affiliation of their governors during 
each period, and reported the rates of change and coefficients 
of priority for prefectural expenditures across the three 
functional categories.!7 Here we find conflicting results. In the 
1967-1970 period, conservative high-income prefectures actu- 
ally placed a higher priority on welfare and a lower priority on 
public works than progressive ones. In the subsequent 1970- 
1973 period, the relative priority rankings reverse, with the 
progressive prefectures stressing welfare and deemphasizing 
public works to an even greater degree than the conservative 
administrations. However even in this latter period, the 
conservative high-income prefectures still stressed welfare and 
deemphasized public works to a greater degree than either the 
medium- or low-income prefectures reported in Table 8. 
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Apparently, high prefectural income is not just a surrogate for 
progressive administrations and does have a substantial inde- 
pendent effect on increasing a prefecture’s capacity for imple- 
menting innovative policies in periods of expanding revenues. 
In addition, Table 9 demonstrates that a consistent relation- 
ship between a governor’s partisan affiliation and policy 
priorities cannot be confirmed. 

At first glance, Table 10 seems to be telling us much the same 
thing. Here we find, when we control for economic develop- 
ment (prefectural income, urbanization and industrialization) 
that the partial correlations for the full sample of 46 prefectures 
between governor’s partisan affiliation and the percentage of 
prefectural expenditures devoted to welfare or public works 
are nearly all statistically insignificant. While all the signs are in 
the predicted direction, associating progressive administra- 
tions with a higher commitment to welfare spending and 
conservative administrations with public works spending, only 
one of the six partials, that for welfare spending in 1967, is 
significantly related to governor’s party ties. We may conclude 
that a governor’s partisan affiliation by itself does not exert a 

very substantial impact on a prefecture’s policy priorities, at 
least from a budgetary perspective. 

Does this mean that partisanship has no impact on policy 
priorities? Not necessarily. Firstly, Steiner (1980: 9.24-25) has 
pointed out that progressive and conservative local adminis- 
trations may still differ in symbolic outputs and in citizen 
perceptions of local performance, things that are not reflected 
in budgetary data but which nevertheless can have a tangible 
impact. As we have already noted, Aqua’s findings suggest that 
progressive administrations differ in tone and style, if not 
actual funding levels, across broad functional categories. 
Secondly, even more convincing evidence of a party-policy 
linkage is reported in Table 10. Here we find that a prefecture’s 
overall partisan coloration does in fact have a direct effect on 
spending priorities independent of the prefecture’s level of 
economic development. Our index of prefectural conservatism 
is the percentage of a prefecture’s total seats in the House of 
Representatives controlled by the ruling conservative party 
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TABLE 10 
Partial Correlations Between Conservative Party Ties and 
Prefectural Expenditures Controlling for Economic Development 





Conservative Prefectural 
Gubernatorial Conservatism 
Administration 
Per Capita Total 
Expenditures 
1967 -03 (NS) -00 (NS) 
1970 -.10 (NS) ~.08 ONS) 
1973 -07 (NS) -O1 (NS) 
Percentage Welfare 
and Health 
1970 -.12 (NS) ~, 36 
1973 -.06 (NS) ~.45 
Percentage 
Public Works 
196? 23 (NS) .23 (NS) 
1970 -16 (NS) 37 
1973 »12 (NS) 49 


NOTE: Economic development Is an index of per capita prefectural income, In- 
dustrialization and urbanization. Percentage welfare and public works are the 
percentage of total prefectural expenditures allocated to those functional cate- 
gories. NS indicates that the partial correlation is not significant at the .05 tevel, 
and independents. The lower the index value, the greater is the 
strength of the progressive parties in the prefecture. Here we 
find largely significant and rising partial correlations over time 
that clearly demonstrate associations between conservative 
forces and public works spending and between progressive 
forces and welfare spending, independent of a prefecture’s level 
of wealth or urbanization. 

The key factor in influencing policy priorities, therefore, 
may not be the partisan affiliation of the governor, but rather 
the overall strength of the progressive forces in the prefecture. 
If the progressive parties do stand for a greater emphasis on 
humanistic, welfare and quality of life issues, then a stronger 
representation of progressives in the Diet very likely reflects 
stronger citizen demands for and a stronger political promo- 
tion of those kinds of issues within the prefecture. In those 
prefectures where the demands for welfare and quality of life 
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issues are stronger, a governor and his administration, regard- 
less of their party affiliation, are likely to respond with a 
heavier emphasis on those policies. Our conclusion would be 
that both a prefecture’s wealth and its partisan coloration have 
independent effects on local policy outputs, with the former 
providing the capacity and the latter the motivation for 
populistic, innovative, welfare-oriented policies. 


CONCLUSION 


Our empirical analysis of the impact of national aid in Japan 
on prefectural spending levels and spending priorities lends 
some support to Muramatsu’s imagery of a transition from a 
“cohesive” to an “antagonistic” pattern in central/local re- 
lations. This imagery suggests that local governments have 
developed not only policy differences with the national govern- 
ment but also the autonomy to resist policy domination by the 
national government with some degree of success. In this 
article we have focused on the autonomy question and the 
degree to which prefectural governments have been able to 
achieve financial and policy independence. 

On the one hand, our findings provide new support for the 
recent arguments of Aqua and Reed, which claim that the 
standard treatments of Japanese politics have underestimated 
the degree of autonomy that local governments can exercise. 
We have argued that these revisionist findings are the product 
of both new research perspectives and objective changes within 
the Japanese political system. We have noted, for instance, that 
there has been a gradual decline in the overall degree of 
financial dependency over the last two decades. We also found 
that national aid in Japan has had a much weaker direct 
stimulation effect than in the United States, but that it has had 
an indirect effect. That is, national aid to some extent has been 
used to replace internally derived prefectural monies that have 
previously been committed to ongoing programs and functions 
so that these revenues from internal sources can be shifted to 
new local priorities. More importantly, we have found a lack of 
congruence between the appropriation priorities for national 
aid and prefectural expenditures. These differences in priori- 
ties are particularly pronounced in the case of the high- 
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income/low-dependency prefectures. Finally, we have shown 
that the overall strength of progressive forces in a prefecture 
rather than the party ties of the prefecture’s governor per se has 
been: associated with a shift in local priorities from public 
works to welfare spending. Thus, if our analysis suggests that 
‘one aspect of the change in central/local relations may well 
have been the rise of progressive forces in urban areas, another 
aspect is clearly the high levels of economic growth throughout 
the 1960s which provided, particularly in the high-income 
prefectures, the necessary latitude for experimentation and the 
funding of new programs. All of these findings point to 
significant levels of local discretion in the setting of local policy 
priorities. 

On ‘the other -hand, our. analysis would suggest that we 
should reject the sharp developmental contrasts implicit in the 
Muramatsu imagery. The hard reality of local politics is that 
over 40% of prefectural revenues are still dependent on 
national aid, a figure that is roughly twice that of current - 
American levels and reaches far more extreme levels in a 
substantial number of prefectures. Although something over a 
third of these funds come in-the form of unrestricted grants, 
central controls over local taxes and public bonds make the 
characterization of financial dependency an accurate one. 
Moreover, the decline in economic growth experienced in the | 
1971-1975 period and beyond argues for a more cooperative 
stance in central/local relations than the “antagonistic” model 
would suggest. It is, of course, possible that economic decline 
could force hard choices that might exacerbate national /local 
differences, but our findings show that slowdowns in the 
economy are likely to bring national and local policy priorities 
more in line. Whatever may be the political realities in terms of 
a confrontation between progressive local governments and a 
conservative national regime, the expression of these antagon- 
isms in central/local administrative relations and policy 
programs is likely to be more muted. 

_ We probably can say that a new era is dawning for local 
government in Japan, one based on a greater exercise of local 
autonomy, especially in the more economically developed 
prefectures. But the very unevenness of financial dependency 
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spells great variations in the extent to which prefectural 
priorities will lead or lag behind national policies. This may 
result in a cooperative pattern of interaction, where the high- 
income prefectures pioneer new policies and programs which, 
if successful, are then picked up by the national government 
and extended throughout the country through national grants- 
in-aid. This suggests that the policy process in Japan is a two- 
way interactive one, whereby local governments can influence 
the size and priorities of national aid budgets just as central 
policies can influence local expenditures. If the national 
government is not the only policy innovator in Japan, then we 
need to revise our model of Japan as a unitary, highly 
centralized system. In fact, what we seem to find in Japan is a 
system that allows some local governments enough autonomy 
to experiment with new priorities, respond to social change 
and introduce innovative policies. Moreover, rather than a 
punitive, status quo oriented central bureaucracy, we find a 
receptive national government, willing to adopt proven local 
policies and disseminate them to areas that would not other- 
wise have instituted them. 


NOTES 


1. In his study of policy making in Japanese prefectures, Steven Reed (1979) has 
-an excellent chapter on intergovernmental finances. Among other things, he reports 
that local applications for permission to borrow funds are reviewed on a project by 
project basis and there is apparently some central bias against extending approval for 
unsubsidized projects, that is, projects that are not supported in part by national 
grants. In a recent (January, 1980) communication he writes, “I must note that bond 
revenues should be considered central money, even though it is not technically a 
transfer of funds, The borrowing zpproval process is at least as restrictive as the grant 
process,” 

2. These revisionist perspectives, however, are in the minority and the standard 
view stil] expressed in much of the Japanese literature characterizes local policy making 
in terms of “30 percent autonomy,” “leadership from above” or “remote contro!” from 
the center (Kato, Kato and Watanabe, 1974; Takayose, 1975). 

3. For example, if the standard formulas for prefectural need that are used to 
compute each prefecture’s share of the local allocation tax (block grant) set cost 
estimates so that highways are overvalued relative to day nurseries, then, all else being 
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equal, those prefectures that invest more in the former will subsequently receive more 
block grant funds than those that invest more in the latter. 

4. Block grants are so designated because they are unconditional grants that 
come to the prefectural governments with no strings attached regarding how they are 
to be spent. We have included in this category both the local allocation tax (chihe 
kofuzei) and the far smaller transfer tax (chiho joyozei). The transfer tax, which 
comprises only 5 to 6% of total block grants, is a tax that is collected by the central 
government and returned to the local government in which the tax was collected. The 
local allocation tax is computed by a formula of standard demand minus standard 
revenue where standard revenue is primarily calculated on the basis of 80% of local 
taxes at the standard rate. Specific grants are conditional, categorical grants that are 
designated collectively as national treasury disbursements (kokko shishutsukin). 

5. The index of economic development that we employed is an additive index 
based on the z-scores for zhe measures of per capita prefectural income, industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. The industrialization measure is the percentage of the 
prefectural workforce engaged in secondary or tertiary industry. The measure of 
urbanization used is the percentage of the prefectural population living in cities of 
100,060 or more. The primary data for these measures was taken from the Japan 
Statistical Yearbook (Tokyo: Bureau of Statistics, Office of Prime Minister, 1964- 
1975). 

6. Frequently, however, these national grants do not fully cover the actual costs 
of such new delegated tasks, creating a financial burden for the local governments as 
discussed in a later section of this article. On this “excess burden” phenomenon see also 
Steiner, 1980. 

7. Our thanks to Steven Reed for bringing this point-to our attention. 

8. Due to the slippage between per capita aid and levels of prefectural wealth, 
these two examples do not represent the absolute extremes of financial dependency 
and independence. They are, however, characteristic of the extremes. 

9. In fact, it appears that a rise in a prefecture’s tax base relative to other 
prefectures can actually lead to a decline in its total revenues in per capita terms. While 
a rise in local taxes would decrease block grants by only 80% of the increase (see note 
4}, per capita block grants are highly correlated with per capita specific grants and 
these correlations have actually risen from 0.86 to 0.95 between 1964 and 1973. Thus a 
decline in block grants would also be matched by a decline in specific grants and the 
combined impact of these losses could more than offset any gains via an increased tax 
base. Indeed, as we have noted, the wealthy, urban prefectures have less revenue in per 
capita terms than the poor, rural prefectures. 

10. Osman, 1966: 362, Some economists have argued that the b>-0 criterion is 
sufficient to indicate stimulation (Smith, 1968: 351). However, for the reason discussed 
in the text, we have opted for Osman’s more restrictive b>>1 criterion. 

11. The problem of multicollinearity occurs when highly intercorrelated indepen- 
dent variables are entered into a multiple regression equation. High correlations 
among the independent variables will distort the true linear relationship. Thus it is 
recommended that if two variables are correlated at the level of 0.80 or above that only 
one of them be used. Since the income, urbanization and industrialization variables are 
all intercorrelated at the 0.80 to 0.90 range, only one of these variables or one combined 
index of them can be entered into any one equation. 
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12. Reed (1978: 8-S). While Reed may be correct in most cases, Steiner (1980: 
9.33, 9.37-38) cites several instances in which the assigned functions were unwanted 
and hence the accompanying excess burdens created by these functions were hotly 
contested. 

13. For the analysis which follows in Tables 7, 8 and 9, we were unable to include 
the 1964-1967 period because during this period the definition of the welfare category 
as reported in the Japan Statistical Yearbooks changed. In 1964, health was excluded 
from the welfare category, while in 1967 and thereafter it was included. As there was no 
way that we could achieve comparability, the 1964-1967 period had to be excluded 
from the analysis. 

14. John Campbell (1978: 6) derived a similar kind of indicator using a reversed 
procedure for his analysis of changes in national budgetary priorities. He first 
computes the percentage share for each year for each functional category and then the 
percentage change in these shares over time, positive or negative. Both indicators have 
a similar purpose, to show shifts in priorities, but yield a different metric: Campbell’s 
yields a percentage rate of change in item share, and Aqua’s a ratio of item rate of 
change to total budget rate of change. Either of these priority measures is preferable to 
a comparison of rates of change since such rates can be strongly affected by upswings 
or downswings in the economy. 

15. Throughout the Table 8 analysis the high-income prefectures were defined as 
those eight prefectures that were highest in per capita prefectural income in 1973, 
namely, Tokyo, Osaka, Kanagawa, Aichi, Kyoto, Shizuoka, Hyogo and Hiroshima. 
The low-income prefectures were Nagasaki, Oita, Kumamoto, Iwate, Shimane, 
Miyazaki, Aomori and Kagoshima. In addition to Okinawa, three additional 
prefectures had to be entirely eliminated from the analyses in Tables 7 and 8 (Chiba, 
Yamanashi and Saga) due to missing data. Here the terms high-income and highly 
urban are virtually synonymous, with the correlations between prefectural income and 
urbanization being 0.84 and 0.80 in 1967 and 1973 respectively. 

16. To lessen the possibilities of group distortions through the impact of an 
extreme deviant case, the rates of change and coefficients of priority were computed 
for each prefecture separately and averaged across all the members of an income 
grouping. . 

17. During the 1967-1970 period, only two of the eight high-income prefectures 
(see note 15) had progressive governors, Kyoto since 1950 and Tokyo since 1957. For 
the 1970-1973 period, a third prefecture, Osaka, which elected a progressive gcvernor 
in 1971, was shifted from the conservative to the progressive grouping. 
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Plural decision-making bodies often face constraints that make impractical the pure 
rational decision model. These bodies can develop their own practical decision 
strategies that adapt the pure rational model to fit their specific decision situations. 
Choosing an appropriate strategy requires considering the stages in the policy process 
at which strategy options exist, the nature of the policy issue, the nature of the policy- 
making body, and the environment within which it operates. Two such strategies are 
suggested. 


PLURAL POLICY- 
MAKING BODIES 
Decision Strategies 


GLORIA A. GRIZZLE 
Fiorida State University 


This article suggests ways by which multiple-member policy 
boards can develop decision strategies that are as rational as 
feasible, given constraints rooted in the nature of the board, its 
environment, and the decision issue it faces. I shall first 
recapitulate strategies prescribed in the literature. Next, I 
shall extract from that literature the major constraints that 
limit the decision strategies open to a policy board. Finally, I 
shall suggest strategies that adapt the pure rational decision 
model to constraints that commonly face policy boards. 


DECISION STRATEGIES PRESCRIBED 
IN THE LITERATURE 


A number of rational strategies for policy making have been 
prescribed during the last three decades. These strategies 
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include pure rationality (Bross, 1965; Simon, 1955), satisficing 
(March and Simon, 1958), muddling through or disjointed 
incrementalism (Lindblom, 1959; Braybrooke and Lindblom, 
1963), economic rationality (Hitch and McKean, 1961), se- 
quentiality (Klein, 1962), heuristic (Gore, 1964), mixed scan- 
ning (Etzioni, 1968), strategic choice (Friend and Jessop, 1969; 
Friend, Power,and Yewlett, 1974), policy-goal analysis (Said, 
1974), integrative interdisciplinary systems (Churchman, 1971; 
Mitroff and Pondy, 1974), decision theory (Keeney and Raiffa, 
1976; Edwards, Guttentag, and Snapper, 1975), and judgment 
theory (Hammond, Rohrbaugh, Mumpower, and Adelman, 
1977). 

Most of these strategies assume a single decision maker 
rather than a plural decision-making body. An exception is 
the work of Friend, Power, and Yewlett (1974), who studied 
decisions involving multiple organizations. This article, in 
contrast, deals with multiple decision makers for a single 
organization who sit as a committee, board, council, or 
commission (hereinafter referred to collectively as policy 
boards). 

In addition to rational strategies, there are a number of 
extrarational strategies, such as relying upon. intuition, as- 
trology, and appeal to the supernatural. Because Western 
culture places a high value on rationality, the extrarational 
strategies have not received much coverage in the literature. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, the thrust of much of the 
literature was that there were two basic policy-making strat- 
egies—the synoptic, or pure rational, and the incremental. The 
implication was that a policy maker must choose one or the 
other. Later works suggest that the two approaches are not 
really incompatible (Kahn, 1969), that there is no one best 
strategy, and that the choice of a strategy cannot ignore the 
societal context within which policy making must be con- 
_ ducted (Dror, 1968; Etzioni, 1968). 
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CONSTRAINTS ON PURE RATIONALITY 


This article argues that the appropriate decision strategy for 
policy boards varies from one decision situation to another. In 
many instances, being too explicit about goals, needs, alter- 
natives, and impacts may be counterproductive. Devising a 
decision strategy appropriate for a given situation requires 
considering 


(1) the stages in the policy process at which strategy options exist 

(2) the nature of the issue or problem with which the policy board 
is concerned 

(3) the environment within which that policy board must operate, 
and ; | 

(4) the nature of the policy board itself 


The literature suggests. that principal decision strategy 
options exist at four discrete stages in the policy process: goal 
setting, need determination, search for solutions, and impact 
estimation. The other three considerations listed above act as 
constraints upon a policy board’s strategy options at each of 
these stages. 

Briefly, the nature of the policy board includes the capabili- 
ties and perspectives of the board members, resources board 
members have at their disposal for both making and imple- 
menting policy, and the board’s need for survival. Political 
factors that influence issue resolution by a policy board include 
the public’s sense of urgency regarding the issue, the range of 
solutions that the public will tolerate, the extent and pattern of 
conflict among groups within the public, and the power 
structure that exists within the jurisdiction. (For a discussion 
of some of these factors as they relate to selecting planning 
issues, see Wiseman, 1978.) 

A pure rational decision strategy would first define the 
problem and identify the goals, then identify all possible 
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solutions, estimate all possible consequences of each possible 
solution, and choose that solution that best serves the board’s 
values. Policy boards frequently face decision situations where 
they must deviate from the pure rationality model when they 
make policy. Table 1 gives examples of the sorts of constraints 
at each of the four policy-making stages that are common to 
decision situations that policy boards face. The next section 
builds upon Kahn’s (1972) conclusion that a rational strategy 
for policy making could be enriched by components that take 
such constraints into account. 


DECISION STRATEGIES THAT 
RECOGNIZE CONSTRAINTS TO 
PURE RATIONALITY 


The two decision strategies presented in this section are 
examples of many that can be designed to adapt the pure 
rational model to the constraints inherent in specific decision 
situations. The first strategy, called the “knowledgeable board 
strategy,” is designed first, to provide a method of explicitly — 
generating possible solutions and information about the 
impacts of those possible solutions without subverting the 
values of the board members, who are presumed to be laymen 
without expertise in policy-making processes, and second, to 
locate decisions made in the four stages of the policy process in 
the board itself. Itis assumed that the policy board will be 
provided assistance by a professional staff that does have 
expertise in policy-making processes. It is also assumed that 
the issue to be resolved is complex and that there is among the 
board members some sense of urgency for resolving the issue 
within a few months. This strategy is described in terms of the 
steps to be taken by the provider of staff assistance. The 
sequence of steps described below is diagrammed in Figure 1. 
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TABLE 1 


Constraints on the Decision Strategies Open to a Policy Board 





Policy~Making 
Stage 


Set Goals 


Tetermine Needs 


Search for 
Solutions 


Estimate Impact 


Constraints on Extent to Which Rational Approach to 
Policy Making Can Be Used Successfully 


Board members either do not understand or do not 
feel comfortable with the top-down or relevance- 
tree approach to planning. 


It is necessary to mask real goals to survive in a 
hostile environment. 


There is an absence of shared values among those 
constituentcies that board members represent. 


The board members are opposed to more “studies” and 
see need definition as a do-nothing tactic. 


Not enough manpower or technical resources are 
available to define the need in enough detail and 
with enough accuracy to make the information useful 
to board members. 


Individuals and interest groups exert so much 
pressure upon the board members to resolve the 
issue quickly that the board members feel they 
cannot take the time to "study" the problem. 


Manpower or technical resources are too limited to 
conduct an extensive search. 


It is useless to consider policies that must be 
implemented by large-scale programs because of 
restricted implementation funds. 


Board members feel that the po_itical climate 
denands a quick resolution to the issue and believe 
that an extensive search for solutions would result 
in an unacceptable delay. 


The public will not tolerate some types of 
solutions. 


Board members are only interested in impacts in 
terms of (a) numbers of people to be hired in the 
programs that will implement the policy, (b) 
whether a program meets the accreditation standards 
of various professional organizations, (c) whether 
the activities within a program are being carried 
out efficiently, and/or (a) what effect the policy 
will have upon attaining future political ambitions. 


The manpower skills and technical capabilities 
available to assess the impacts of possible 





(continued) 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


programs are either so primitive or so scarce that 
the incomplete data produced concerning who 
benefits, who pays, in what ways, and how much is 
more misleading than having no data about these 
types of policy impacts. 


Not enough theory relating proposed solutions to 
their consequences exists to permit estimating the 
magnitude of the impact of alternative solutions. 


Publicizing who benefits and who pays would be 
inimical to future support of the policy board and 
its policies. ` 


Pressure to act quickly is so intense that the 
board members feel they cannot afford to wait for 
more information. 


Disclosing that certain interests stand to gain and 
others to lose would exacerbate the conflict latent 
in the jurisdiction and make agreement on any 
policy more difficult or even impossible. 





(1) 


(2) 


Search for solutions. Begin by asking the board.members to 
suggest possible courses of action that might ameliorate the 
problem. 

a. Describe dynamics of the problem. After the board 
members have initiated some tentative solutions, confront 
them with the. problem of assessing the relative merits of the 
various solutions proposed. Elicit from them their opinions 
about the dynamics of the problem; i.e., what has caused the 
problem situation, why the situation is viewed as a problem, 
and what results they would like the policy they adopt to have. 
Several techniques will be needed to motivate the volunteering 
of these opinions; e.g., talking with them individually and ina 
group, asking for their thoughts in writing, and asking fer ad- 
ditional comments on relationships suggested by others. 
Compile and summarize their opinions, talk the summary 
over with them, and modify it to incorporate additional sug- 
gestions. 

b. Survey policies. Simultaneously, survey the policies of 
other policy-making bodies that affect the problem and report 
these policies and their likely consequences (in terms of de- 
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Figure 1: Knowledgeable Board Strategy 


creasing or increasing the severity of the problem) to the board 
members. 

(3) Identify categories of likely impacts. Based upon the infor- 
mation provided by the board members in step 2a, set up ten- 
tative categories for assessing the likely impacts and program 
implementation resources required for each of the proposed 
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solutions. Talk the format over with them and revise those 
parts of the format that they think are unsatisfactory. 

(4) Search for more solutions. Ask the board members to brain- 
storm and try to come up with more possible solutions. 

(5) Assess consequences of proposed solutions. Elicit from the 
board members their opinions about the costs, administrative 
and political feasibility, and likely impacts of each proposal. 
These opinions will probably have to be offered individually, 
compiled, and distributed to the board for review and ad- 
ditional comments. Opinions can be supplemented by factual 
data, especially in estimating the costs of implementing 
policies. | 
b. Determine needs. Begin conducting surveys to determine 
the status of the population (i.e., the citizens or special target 
groups that the policy should affect) in terms of the impact 
categories agreed upon. Determining statuses in these terms is 
the need-definition stage. This stage cannot be completed in 
time to be used as a basis for selecting the best policies for 
initially resolving the issue, but it can be used as a baseline 
against which the impacts of whatever policies are adopted 
can.be measured. 

(6) Renew assessments and adopt best solution. The board 
members will review the assessments and adopt whichever 
policies they think best. They are free to attribute whatever 
weights they choose to the cost, feasibility, and impact factors. 
They are also free to give whatever weight they wish to sub- 
jective factors that were never articulated in the impact-deter- 
mination stage. 


This strategy is demanding in terms of the role played by 
staff. The staff acts as an intermediary for aggregating the 
knowledge and the values of the board members in the search- 
for-solution and impact-determination stages. The goal-set- 
ting stage is never raised to an explicit level, but rather the 
impacts are categorized in terms of the board members’ values. 
Needs are not defined explicitly; each board member is ex- 
pected to work with his subjective feel of the need and to let this 
feel influence his decision as to which policy proposal to adopt. 

If the board members are relatively homogencous in their 
outlooks—that is, their ideas about the dynamics of the 
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problem situation and their values about which consequences 
are most important—the intermediary’s aggregative role is not 
difficult. But what if the board members cannot agree with 
each other about the causes of the problem and the importance 
of different impacts? In this situation, it is probably best to 
develop categories reflecting as many of the values as possible. 
If the likely consequences of a proposal are assessed over a 
wide range of impacts reflecting the heterogeneous values of 
the policy makers within a given policy board, then each 
member can concentrate on the impacts important to him in 
assessing policies and can ignore those impacts reflecting 
values he does not share if he so chooses. If there are a large 
number of impact categories, this strategy could require con- 
siderable policy formulation resources. 

It is essential that the categories upon which the policy 
proposals are to be assessed are developed to provide the type 
of information that the board members feel is important. 
Categories imposed by staff are likely to cause frustration 
within the policy board and may cause the members to turn 
away from the staff and look to other sources for the type of 
information they want. 

That board members have not in the past received informa- 
tion about impacts does not mean that no attempt should be 
made to broaden their perspective and to give them more 
flexibility in information gathering than they have had in the 
past. But in some cases they may simply refuse to consider 
impacts as a basis for deciding which policies to implement. In 
such cases, the strategy outlined above is not appropriate. 

The strategy suggested above is likely to work best under 
these conditions: 


(1) The board consists of a small number of people. More than 50 
individuals is probably unwieldy in terms of talking to 
members individually and aggregating their preferences. A 
body in the 10 to 20 member range is probably optimal. 

(2) The board members have knowledge about the dynamics of 
the problem situation that can be elicited. Basing decisions 
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upon a pooling of ignorance would probably result in a worse 
decision than would leaving all the criteria for decision 
implicit and is, in addition, a waste. of policy formulation 
resources. 

(3) The staff respects the opinions of the board members and does 

_ not try to force their responses into its own value structure. 

(4) The primary orientation of the board toward solving the 
problem is in terms of consequences for the policy and rot in 
terms of building support for the board or for the individual 
members. One might therefore speculate that this strategy 
would work better with lay groups than with elective officials 
or bureaucrats. 

(5) The board is in tune with the’ power structure for the 
jurisdiction. 


For issues where the dynamics of the problem situation have 
been documented empirically and/or where the impacts of 
some types, of policies have been documented, the staff role | 
may shift to greater emphasis upon soliciting their personal 
knowledge. In doing so, the staff should remain sensitive to the 
board members’ values and provide the information in cate- 
gories that allow them to assess proposals in dimensions that 
are important to them. 

A second strategy can be suggested that permits more 
participation by individuals and groups outside the board than 
does the first strategy. This strategy, called the “public 
participation strategy,” is likely to be more appropriate when 
the board members’ values are not representative of those of 
various groups in the jurisdiction and/or when the board 
members are concerned about the effect that issue resolution 
will have upon future support for themselves or the policy- 
making body. The first three conditions listed for the knowl- 
edgeable board strategy (i.e., a policy board of 10-20 members, 
members who have knowledge about the problem situation, 
and staff who respect the opinions of the board members) will 
be assumed to hold for the second strategy as well. Using this 
. strategy would probably prolong issue resolution by several 
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months. The public participation strategy differs from the 
knowledgeable board strategy in the following ways. 

Steps 1 and 2—searching for solutions—would be the same 
as for. the knowledgeable board strategy, except that the search 
for solutions and for descriptions of the dynamics of the prob- 
lem situation are opened to the public. The public hearings 
conducted by congressional committees would be one method 
of broadening these two steps to encourage participation by 
people outside the policy board. Appointing special task forces 
or committees to study the problem and develop recommenda- 
tions would be another method. 

Steps 3 and 4—setting up impact categories and searching 
for more solutions—would be the same as for the knowledge- 
able board strategy, except additional categories would prob- 
ably have to be developed to differentiate between the demands 
of various interest groups and to assess the consequences that 
the possible policies would have upon the extent to which those 
groups would extend or withhold support to the board 
members in the future. The policy board would probably be 
extremely sensitive about the dissemination of this type of 
information. For those policy boards required to make public 
whatever information is provided them by staff, it might be 
preferable not to treat these categories explicitly. The board 
members would instead turn to outside groups for assessments 
about the relationship of policy decisions to future support. 

Steps 5 and 6—eliciting and reviewing information (about 
costs, administrative and political feasibility, and the likely 
impacts of each proposed policy) and adopting the preferred 
policy—are the same as for the knowledgeable board strategy. 


PRESCRIPTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


When a policy board opts not to make a stage in the policy 
process explicit, it abdicates responsibility for taking into 
account the policy dimension included in that stage (i.e., needs, 
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goals, range of solutions, or impacts). It may abdicate to the 
board members as individuals, each of whom is free to pursue 
his or her own values to the extent that he or she is motivated to 
pursue them and can marshall the support of others; or it may 
abdicate to another policy-making body. This section suggests 
ways in which each of these stages may be left implicit and 
explores the consequences of doing so. 


NEED DEFINITION 


In developing decision strategies, policy boards are con- 
cerned with designing a process that will produce “adequate” 
policies. One of the dimensions of adequacy is the portion of 
the total need that a policy can meet. Thus, policy boards need 
some way of getting information about the size of the prablem 
and how that problem is being affected by existing policies 
made either by the board itself or by other policy-making 
bodies. The extent to which this information is gathered and by 
whom varies among policy-making bodies. In the United 
States, executive and legislative bodies at the state and 
national level frequently appoint task forces, blue ribbon 
committees, and special commissions to study problems such 
as food and hunger, water pollution, law and order, child 
neglect, and military preparedness. These ad hoc bodies serve 
to define the problem and transmit this information to the 
policy board and to the public. At the local level, much of the 
need-determination stage is conducted by professional plan- 
ners in the policy areas of housing, water and sewage facilities, 
and other physical improvements. The courts, on the other 
hand, have neither professional planning staff nor ad hoc 
bodies commissioned to provide information about the size of 
the problem and the effects of existing policies. 

If policy boards decide to treat the need-definition stage 
explicitly, the question arises as to how needs will be cate- 
gorized. If goals have already been made explicit, then 
information could be collected in categories that would 
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describe the status of the jurisdiction in relation to those goals. 
If goals have not been made explicit, then board members can 
attempt to define the categories collectively or, what is more 
likely to be the case, ignore the question of categories and 
thereby delegate that responsibility to the professionals or ad 
hoc bodies that will provide information about need. In the 
latter instance, the categories would probably be shaped in 
accordance with the values of the data collectors rather than in 
accordance with the values of the policy makers. One possible 
way of avoiding this value substitution problem would be for 
the data collectors or some intermediary to point out to the 
board members the critical role which these values will play in 
shaping policies and help the board members articulate their 
own values. 

If the need-definition stage is left implicit, then individual 
board members will have to rely upon their subjective feel for 
the situation, plus whatever information comes to their 
attention either randomly or through the efforts of interest 
groups mobilized to supply information congenial to their 
interests. It is believed that the subjective feel of some policy 
makers has a close correspondence to the real situation and 
that it is sometimes a better strategy to rely upon subjective feel 
than upon an explicit need definition which is based upon 
inaccurate or incomplete data and inappropriate information 
categories. 


GOALS 


When a decision has been made not to set goals before 
searching for solutions to the problem, two alternative strat- 
egies are open. First, goals can be ignored throughout the 
policy process. This strategy makes it possible for those 
individuals who have articulated their own goals and are 
mobilized to pursue them through a series of issues to shape 
policy outcomes to conform to their own individual values. 
Second, goals can be developed by generalizing from specific 
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objectives (the bottom-up approach) at a later stage in the 
process. In this approach, possible solutions can be elicited 
from the board first and then goals can be developed based 
upon the consequences expected from implementing the 
solutions. This approach has been found to work well with 
action-oriented, lay community groups who find the high level 
of abstraction required by the top-down approach extremely 
frustrating (Becker and de Brigard, 1971; Grizzle, 1973). 


SEARCH FOR SOLUTIONS 


Another policy-making stage with which the policy board 
needs to be concerned as it designs a suitable process is how it 
will go about searching for a satisfactory course of action for 
resolving the issue. It does not appear possible to make a policy 
without explicitly engaging in search for at least one possible 
solution. At this stage the question is not so much a choice of 
whether one wishes to be explicit, but rather a choice of the 
amount of effort that is to be invested in coming up with a 
range of possible solutions. At one extreme only one or two 
possibilities that are very near the status quo might be 
considered. At the other extreme the search process might be 
extensive, including surveys of what other policy-making 
bodies have done when faced with a similar problem, brain- 
storming by various groups, and simulation of the problem 
situation in a manner permitting systematic generation of a 
wide range of policy intervention possibilities. 

In addition to policy board and political constraints, the 
nature of the problem is also important in deciding how 
extensive the search for solutions should be. The state of the art 
concerning some problems may be so primitive that there is no 
point in polling other policy-making bodies in search of 
existing policies that might be copied. If there are no theories 
concerning cause/ effect relationships in a given problem area, 
then it is not possible to use a simulation of the problem 
Situation as a means of generating a full range of policy 
intervention possibilities. 
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The constraints and the nature of the problem serve to.place 
a ceiling upon the extent to which solutions are searched for. 
What might be the consequences of restricting the search even 
more than is indicated by these constraints? Two adverse 
possibilities are that (1) the policy implemented is less effective 
than others that might have been discovered and that (2) the 
issue will be raised again because the initial resolution proves 
unsatisfactory. Another possibility is that no better solution 
would have been discovered even with a more extensive search, 
and that policy formulation resources are thus conserved by 
restricting the search. Thus, the decision to extend the search is 
a gamble, of which the payoff cannot be predicted in advance. 

It would appear that, as in goal setting, a passive role in 
searching for solutions on the part of the policy board favors 
those individuals or interest groups in the jurisdiction who are 
mobilized to advocate particular solutions. By adopting a 
passive role, the board can move the locus of the decision about 
what potential policies will be considered to these individuals 
or groups. If the assertion that all established interest groups 
are conservative is correct (Lowi, 1969), then those wishing to 
preserve the status quo stand to gain when the policy board 
adopts a passive role in searching for solutions. 


ASSESSING IMPACTS 


The last of the four stages in the policy process for which the 
policy board can choose what mix of methods it wishes to use is 
assessing the probable outcomes. The methods used in this 
stage can generate information in terms of many explicit 
categories, even though the search phase generates only a few 
incremental policies. Conversely, the methods used can leave 
impacts implicit even though comprehensive, systematic meth- 
ods might have been used to generate possible policies. 

If impacts are to be made explicit, how should they be 
categorized? If goals were made explicit in an earlier stage, the 
impacts can be described in terms of the extent to which each 
goal will be attained by each of the proposed policies. If goals 
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were not made explicit, the policy board can specify the 
consequences that it feels are important enough to warrant 
examination. This is a rather backhanded way of setting goals 
buy may well be a feasible strategy. Ifthe policy board specifies 
neither the goals nor the consequences that it feels to be 
important, then the decision about impact categories is left to 
whoever is responsible for providing the information to the 
board. The information provider will probably base this 
decision upon a combination of two factors; what his own 
values suggest the important consequences to be, and the 
format in which data are most readily available to him. 

If impacts are left implicit, board members must individ- 
ually base their decisions about which policy to adopt upon 
their own personal estimates of the likely impacts, or they must 
ignore impact as a basis for decision. Individual estimates 
might be derived rationally or extrarationally (e.g., intui- 
tively). In instances of logrolling or pork barreling, it is clear 
that policy makers do have some feel for who benefits. It would 
appear that not making impacts explicit would benefit the 
insiders in a jurisdiction, those who know how to bargain with 
board members in pursuit of their own interests. In addition, if 
the probable impacts are not specified prior to policy imple- 
mentation, it is unlikely that policy evaluation will be in terms 
of these impacts. Therefore, it is unlikely that the actual policy 
impacts will ever be known, which in turn reduces the fund of 
knowledge upon which the policy board can draw in the future 
as they wrestle with other issues that may arise in the same 
policy area. 


NATURE OF THE POLICY ISSUE 


In general, treating the policy stages explicitly is more 
expensive, in terms of using policy formulation resources, than 
treating them implicitly. The nature of the issue has been 
previously alluded to as a determinant of the extent to which 
solutions should be sought. Under some circumstances the 
nature of the issue can also be used a guide in deciding how 
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much of a policy-making body’s total policy formulation 
resources should be invested in resolving a given issue. The 
payoff for a heavy investment of resources in a policy-making 
process that treats the policy stages explicitly is likely to be 
greatest under these conditions: 


(1) The issue to be resolved is among the most important that the 
policy board will consider. 

(2) The policy board and the public are willing to consider dif- 
ferent courses of action. A tolerance for alternative policies is 
more likely to be the case when the issue is new to the political 
unit, so that. vested interests in continuing or merely ex- 
panding existing programs are minimal. 

(3) Enough theory and data exist to permit estimating the magni- 
tude of policy outcomes. 


CONCLUSION 


A policy board can vary its decision strategy from one 
decision situation to another. Choosing an appropriate strat- 
egy for a given situation requires considering the stages in the 
policy process at which strategy options exist, the nature ofthe 
issue or problem with which the policy board is concerned, and 
the environment within which the board must operate. Prin- 
cipal strategy options exist at four discrete stages in the policy 
process—goal setting, need determination, search for solu- 
tions, and impact determination. These four stages are a part of 
any rational strategy for policy making, and in the pure 
rational decision model all these stages are treated explicitly. 
Strategies that adapt this model to specific decision situations 
may vary the extent to which the policy board explicitly 
considers each stage, and may change the order in which the 
stapes are considered. 
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This article presents a discussion of the preconditions necessary for managing a 
contraction. It examines the constraints operative in the public sector which exclude or 
limit the availability of the prerequisites for public managers to effectively manage 
retrenchment, Then it describes how a public organization without these prerequisites 
behaves under conditions of fiscal stress by using a multistage model of public sector 
contraction that includes several political dimensions as well as organizational factors. 
Several of the model’s components are taken from the experience of New York City’s 
government since its fiscal crisis of 1973-1974. The article concludes that retrenchment 
forces public organizations into a position of excessive oversight which stifles initiative 
and encourages errors. Therefore, over the long run, retrenchment may make public 
organizations even less effective and less capable of dealing with their problems. 
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In all our ideal models of management, organizations are 
expected to contract as environments change from rich to lean. 
In these models, effective managerial performance is equated 
with the ability of managers to shape their organization’s 
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activity mix to the demands of its existing environmental 
niche, or to create new conditions for organizational growth. ! 
This ability to expand and contract and change missions 1s 
predicated on the assumption that top management can 
control the goal-setting structure and the means to make such 
changes. While this may be the case for some companies in the 
private sector, many others are constrained by antitrust laws, 
tradition, technology, markets, and labor agreements in their 
search for a more favorable market alignment. In the public 
sector the problem is more severe: top management often 
controls neither the goal-setting structure nor the means for 
making policy and implementing an orderly change toward 
lower levels of resource consumption. This deficiency suggests 
that organizational retrenchment in the publicsector will likely 
be more turbulent, more politicized, and more uncertain than 
is suggested by the highly abstract generic models of organiza- 
tional behavior. 

To explore this question we will first present a discussion of 
the preconditions necessary for managing a contraction. Next, 
we examine the constraints operative in the public sector which 
either exclude or limit the availability of the necessary 
requisites for public managers to effectively manage retrench- 
ment. Then we describe how a public organization without 
these prerequisites behaves under conditions of fiscal stress. To 
do this, a multistage model of public sector contraction that 
includes several political dimensions as well as organizational 
factors is presented. Many of the model’s components are 
taken from the experience of New York City’s government 
since its fiscal crisis of 1973-1974. We conclude with scme 
observations about the behavior of public sector organizations 
under conditions of fiscal stress and make some predictions 
about the managerial structure of public organizations after a 
retrenchment process has been completed. 


FISCAL RETRENCHMENT AND 
MANAGERIAL RESOURCES 


The need to retrench in the private sector can come from 
several sources: a falling market, the end of a product life cycle, 
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a decline in market share, or general economic conditions. In 
the public sector the causes include: (1) the solution, alleviation, 
: or redefinition of a public problem like manned space flight; (2) 
changes in population demographics like those that have 
occurred in elementary and secondary education; (3) changes 
in taxpayer support like California’s Propositions 13 and 4; 
(4) changes in priorities like the termination of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; (5) the erosion of the economic base 
and taxing capacity of cities, states and regions.3 

- Whatever the causes, the managerial capacity to conduct an 
orderly contraction depends on the presence of several organi- 
zational and managerial factors. Six of these preconditions 
stand out as particularly crucial: their presence strengthens the 
manager’s capacity to redirect resources and make changes, 
their absence creates a deficiency that can only be overcome 
through difficult political adjustment. 

The first precondition for redirecting resources is the 
authority to do so. Centralized managerial authority to adjust 
budgets, change products or services, trim down or eliminate 
departments, terminate employees, and change relationships 
with clients is often taken as a given in management. But that is 
not always the case. Without the authority to make and 
implement decisions about organizational goals and structure, 
top management can be reduced to a debating club. Under the 
best of conditions, retrenchment and termination decisions are 
difficult to make. But with the necessity authority, centralized 
within a unified and secure managerial team, cutback planning 
and implementation become much simpler. Without such 
unity, splintered policy making is likely to produce strategies 
that are hesitant, fragmented, and inconsistent.4 

A second requisite is the development and maintenance of 
continuity in top management. Continuity supports consistency 
and multiyear strategies so a retrenchment plan can unfold 
over several budget cycles without confusion, backtracking, 
and changes of direction. Lack of continuity, in contrast, 
breeds changes of direction and uncertainty among middle and 
upper-middle managers who are needed to carry out the 
strategy. When there is rapid turnover in the top management 
team there is always the possibility that subordinates will delay 
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implementing the plan in order to be sure the new managers 
support both the intent and the content of the strategy. These 
delays can accumulate into a period of general immobility, 
creating a financial crisis of major proportions. 

A third requisite for effective cutback management is rapid 
and accurate feedback. In business organizations, sales figures 
and cost data usually provide management with the data 
needed to guage the effectiveness of a cutback program ona 
quarterly, monthly, or even weekly basis. The public sector 1s 
not so fortunate. Not only is it difficult to judge how economic 
forecasts will be converted into appropriations on morethana 
year-to-year basis, but the primitive nature of cost accounting 
in the public sector often leaves large deficits accumulated at 
the end of a fiscal year without anyone being held accountable. 
Slow and vague feedback, therefore, can leave an organization 
groping around in a cost-cutting program without any clear 
idea about its effectiveness, or what options are likely to 
succeed or fail if further entrenchment is necessary. 

Building and maintaining budgetary flexibility is a fourth 
requisite for successfully managing decline. Retrenchment 
reduces slack resources.° If slack cannot be recaptured by 
moving funds from one account to another to allow factor 
substitution—such as equipment for labor, or part-time em- 
ployees for full-time employments—then retrenchment may 
mean immobility for the organization. The managerial pre- 
rogative of finding lower cost and innovative solutions for 
maintaining current operations will be lost, and managers will 
be reduced to little more than correspondents to management- 
information and cost-control systems. Slack, on the other 
hand, allows substitution and innovation and promises the 
opportunity for management to pursue productivity improve- 
ments. 

Incentives for conserving resources and improving perfor- 
mance is the fifth precondition for retrenchment. In many 
service organizations with no performance appraisal systems 
or performance bonuses, the only way managers can judge 
their success or failure is through budgetary growth; the larger 
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their budget and staff, the more successful they are. Retrench- 
ment turns this calculus upside down: How can managers be 
induced to retrench when their role in an organizational 
decline is likely to negatively affect their reputations?’ The 
answer, of course, is incentives such as performance bonuses 
and other forms of recognition for managing a successful 
contraction. Without incentives, good managers are unlikely 
to accept assignments managing contraction, and may choose 
to leave the organization altogether. Without such a cadre of 
experienced senior and middle managers, the entrenching 
organization will find revitalization all the more difficult. 

The sixth and final necessary condition for managing a 
successful organizational contraction is the capacity to target 
cuts so that programs, departments, personnel, and clients can 
be affected by the retrenchment according to the organization’s 
goal and priority structure. With well-targeted cuts, an organi- 
zation’s long-range capacity can be retained even if its short- 
run existence is dismal. But if laws, mandates, rules, privileges, 
contracts and other constraints stand in the way of prioritiza- 
tion and targeted cuts, organizational retrenchment can very 
easily slide into a game of small across-the-board cuts accom- 
‘panied by hiring freezes, deferred maintenance, and the 
postponement of equipment replacement. In other words, 
hardly a managed organizational response at all. 

These six prerequisites for successful retrenchment manage- 
ment are never perfectly in place in any organization, public or 
private, but, as we shall argue in the next section, they are 
especially weak or absent in public organizations. 


PUBLIC SECTOR CONSTRAINTS 
AND DEFICIENCIES 


Public sector organizations implement policy forged through ~ 
the interaction of a plurality of interests bargaining in a multi- 
plicity of arenas. This pluralism is by design intended to frag- 
ment authority in order to guarantee public accountability.® 
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Under conditions of decline, however, this fragmented au- 
thority structure allows threatened clients, agencies, and public 
employees to find and cultivate officials who have veto power 
. over cuts. These veto points in the retrenchment process may 
allow new blocking coalitions to form, causing planned cuts to 
go unimplemented.? The result is that cuts may only occur 
: where a program is politically weak, unpopular, or an obvious 
failure. Under these conditions, multiyear retrenchment plan- 
ning can only be a sham exercise. To improve on the process 
requires a fundamental change in the structure of authority. 

Similarly, fiscal problems increase the rate of turnover of 
elected and appointed officials producing a lack of the kind of 
continuity in leadership necessary to carry out a long-term 
retrenchment plan. The increased electoral vulnerability of 
officials suggests that they are unlikely to seek enemies of any 
' size or kind between elections. Even when presidents, governors, 
or mayors campaign on a promise to reduce or terminate a 
program or on a vague platform to trim the size of government, 
when the time comes to target specific programs with organized 
clientele, they are likely to back off for fear of retaliation at the 
ballot box. Furthermore, even when a coalition of officials 
agrees to cut down or end a program, turnover in one part of 
the coalition or even of one key official may put a stop to the 
plan or change its emphasis. 

In the public sector, feedback on the impacts of retrenchment 
decisions is usually sluggish and often insufficient.!° There are 
several reasons for poor feedback. First, decisions to cut back 
may not be implemented for another fiscal year. Second, 
citizens may not notice a reduced service like road improvement 
and regrading for a year or two, but will vehemently protest 
when gaping potholes form in streets and are left unfilled. 
Third, it is difficult to forecast what changes citizens will react 
to most vociferously, since very few communities have any idea 
what priorities citizens place on services or what they will miss 
once programs have been cut.!! 

The public sector also lacks budgetary flexibility. Fund 
accounts are rigidly segregated in many public budgets, so that 
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shifts of funds cannot be accomplished to restore slack. This 
means that operating capital cannot be augmented with 
personnel dollars, nor can personnel and pension funds be 
supplemented with money borrowed on long-term notes. The 
necessity to balance budgets on a year-to-year basis in most 
state and local governments does not allow these governments 
to ride out recessions by deficit spending in the hope that better 
economic conditions will create a surplus to make up deficits in 
a year or two. Ancther condition which adds to the budgetary 
inflexibility of the public sector is its labor intensity and 
employment practices. Limited managerial options in dealing 
with this labor force are a function of a number of factors, such 
as the broad and rigid personnel classification systems of most 
- : governments that limit management’s ability to lay off em- 
ployees on anything other than seniority criteria. In most 
government agencies, career status, civil service protection, 
and veteran’s preference apply all the way up the hierarchy to, 
or near, top management positions. This means that even if 
management wanted to lay off employees who were eligible to 
retire with full benefits in order to protect and retain younger 
employees, it could not ` 

Incentives are also a problem. Early in their career, public 
managers learn there are few incentives for saving resources. 
The annual orgy of spending in the last quarter of every fiscal 
year testifies to the desire of public managers to exhaust their 
resources rather than have their unspent funds returned to the 
general fund. The personnel reforms of the Carter administra- 
tion created bonuses for meritorious performance, but Congress 
has dragged its feet on implementation and even so, conserving 
resources is just one of many criteria suggested for reward. At 
the state and local level the situation is even more bleak; 
performance bonuses are rare and enterprise revenues usually 
revert to general funds. Without incentives, the best retrench- 
ment plan can only be expected to be implemented with 
maximum delay, minimum cooperation, and poor morale. 

Finally, we have the problem of the capacity to target cuts; 
Le., isolating programs, departments, and personnel for deep 
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cuts while maintaining or supplementing levels of funding in 
other parts of the organization. Targeting depends on all the 
other five conditions plus the ability to prioritize and allocate 
accordingly. In the public sector two additional factors make it 
especially difficult to target. First are mandates, legislative and 
judicial decrees requiring that a specific government will 
provide a certain service at a specified level. In the corrections 
area, for example, the requirements that prisoners be afforded 
X square feet of living space, dietary meals of Y quality, and 
educational opportunities of Z type greatly constrain the 
ability of corrections officials to cut back or change prison 
procedures. Mandates affect nearly every aspect of government. 
As agencies search for ways to reduce expenses, one can expect 
affected clients to turn more and more to the courts for 
mandates in order to get relief. 

The second constraint on targeting is the matching and 
maintenance-of-effort requirements of federal and state cate- 
gorical grants.!2 Local governments under fiscal stress are 
reluctant to cut programs that have heavy contributions from 
federal and state governments even though they often are 
expected to generate relatively large amounts of locally-raised 
resources. This means that these grants are displacing local 
priorities, as local governments cut programs exclusively 
funded by local resources in order to meet matching require- 
ments. Displacement effects, therefore, distort priorities and 
make targeting on low priority programs difficult. 

The inability of most public sector managérial arrangements 
to provide the preconditions necessary to carry out an orderly 
retrenchment program suggests that the process of adjusting 
organizational structures and programs to reduced resources 
will be substantially different from the retrenchment behavior 
of organizations where the six preconditions obtain. In the 
next section we will review the retrenchment experience of New 
York City to identify some of the parameters of contraction 
behavior and adaptation in the public sector. 
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THE NEW YORK CITY 
RETRENCHMENT EXPERIENCE 


The sequence of events in the New York City fiscal crisis can 
be crudely divided into a chronology of five phases. The first of 
these phases, lasting until 1965, was characterized by stable 
political coalitions, moderate growth in revenues, and incre- 
mental budgeting. The following phase, from 1965 to 1970, was 
a period of rapid windfall growth in revenues, as well as a 
period of substantial increases in social services and union 
benefits. The 1970-1975 phase was one of decline in the rate of 
revenue growth. There was an attempt to cut back expenditures 
but decreases in some areas were cancelled out by growth in 
other areas. The closing of the borrowing market to New York 
City in 1975 initiated the fourth phase, in which a three-year 
plan was adopted to stabilize expenditures and increase 
revenues, A four-year plan begun in 1978 with the same 
purposes comprises the fifth phase.!3 A more detailed chronol- 
ogy follows below 


A CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


‘Although the fiscal crisis developed over a long period of 
time, many of the immediate causes can be traced to the middle 
and late 1960s. This was a period of marked increase in 
expenditures that can be traced at least in part to the racial riots 
which occured across the country during that decade. The early 
response of the federal government to civil disorder was to 
increase funding for social programs to cities with volatile 
populations.!4 The State of New York required New York City 
to contribute a substantial portion of matching funds for these 
programs.'5 In addition to these imposed costs, the city also 
expanded its own social services, especially in hospitals and 
higher education. The result was an increase in taxes, in 
spending, in new personnel and in debt. The growth of these 
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programs had several side effects: Programs such as the 
poverty program provided funds to organize the poor which in 
turn stimulated new demands for services and benefits; and the 
rise in the number of municipal employees helped strengthen 
the city’s unions. !6 

The late 1960s was not only a time of increasing expenditures 
on social programs; it was also a period in which municipal 
unions exercised their political strength and translated it into 
large salary and benefit increases. The generous settlements 
reflected the fact that revenue was adequate to provide such 
increases, but it also reflected a change in tone of the 
administration of Mayor John V. Lindsay. After a politically 
disastrous transit strike early in his administration, Mayor 
Lindsay became convinced that he could neither govern New 
York nor win reelection without union support. Generous 
labor settlements also reflected changes in the collective 
bargaining process in 1967, a restructuring which left the 
mayor very little control over bargaining.!” 

Between 1970 and 1975, the city’s economic picture worsened; 
economic base erosion became more marked as the total 
number of private sector jobs declined. The decrease was most 
acute in manufacturing, but jobs were also lost in other sectors 
as well. Increases in personnel compensation became more 
burdensome for the city and the growth of federal funds slowed 
down. During this period, revenues could not keep up with 
expenditures. The Lindsay administration responded by cover- 
ing deficits with short-term notes. These notes were rolled over 
from year to year at increasing rates of interest. Between 1971 
and 1975, the amount outstanding in short-term notes doubled, 
reaching about $4.5 billion in 1975. In addition, the city was 
using long-term borrowing which should have been for capital 
projects to cover operating expenses. !8 

During these years of growing fiscal stress, some steps were 
taken to control expenditures, but without great success. 
Employment was reduced in fire, sanitation, and education by 
some 8,000 employees, but increases in the number of employzes 
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in higher education, welfare, and hospitals cancelled out these 
gains. State intervention finally curtailed the expansion of 
pension benefits that had marked the 1965-1970 period. 
However, unionized employees continued to make gains in 
salary and wages; thus no appreciable decline in city expendi- 
tures occurred during the period. !° 

Toward the end of the 1970-1975 period of worsening 
financial conditions, a state agency—the Urban Development 
Corporation—defaulted on its bonds. The New York financial 
community, already nervous about New York City’s condition, 
became increasingly concerned about its holdings of the city’s 
bonds and notes. Several major financial institutions began to 
sell off their New York City holdings. The result was panic and 
a closing of the bond market to the city. As a consequence, the 
city could no longer market any long-term bonds, nor could it 
engage in short-term borrowing to roll over notes coming due 
which it did not have the money to redeem. The City was also 
unable to borrow short-term funds for its regular seasonal 
requirements in order to pay debts between times when other 
revenues would be available. 

By 1975, the financial situation had reached crisis propor- 
tions, and default seemed imminent. The first response of the 
city was to stave off default; the second response was the three- 
year plan to regain financial credibility; and the third response 
was a four-year plan aimed primarily at reentry into the 
financial market. 

Staving off default meant that somehow money would have 
to be borrowed outside the normal money markets. Mayor 
Abraham Beame approached the federal government for aid, 
but at this stage President Ford opposed giving any federal 
assistance to New York. The city then turned to the State of 
New York for help. The state legislature responded by creating 
the Municipal Assistance Corporation (MAC) to help market 
city bond issues and to reform city borrowing practices. To 
facilitate borrowing the city was required to earmark revenues 
to repay bonds. The state also mandated a limit on short-term 
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borrowing, elimination of the practice of funding operating 
items through the capital budget, and that the city switch toa 
state-approved auditing system. Periodically, the city had to 
show that it was in compliance with these mandates. 

As time passed, MAC began to have difficulty selling bonds, 
due to a lack of investor confidence. To improve this situation, 
MAC negotiated a number of new austerity measures with the 
city and its unions. These included a wage freeze, a deferral of 
the 614% wage increase and cost-of-living increase which had 
already been negotiated and a rollback to 1973 salary levels for 
managerial personnel. In addition, MAC extracted a promise 
from the city to eliminate giveaways and frills in future union 
contracts. MAC also required increased user fees, and forced a 
$32 million cut in the budget of the City University of New 
York and the consolidation or elimination of several city 
departments. Furthermore, MAC proposed that it appoint a 
skilled management team to run the city, but the mayor 
objected to this idea because it represented abrogation of 
mayoral authority. In the end, however, he appointed his own 
management advisory panel so that he could maintain some 
control over it, while satisfying MAC’s demands. 

When it became clear that the deficits were four times larger 
than predicted, the resulting crisis of confidence in the city’s 
management forced the state to take even more autonomy 
away from the city. The Emergency Financial Control Board 
(EFBC) was set up, consisting of the mayor, the governor, the 
state and city comptrollers, and three other people appointed 
by the governor. All the city’s revenues were to be deposited 
with the EFCB, which would then set priorities and disburse 
the money according to a three-yeays plan drawn up by the city. 
The EFCB also had the power to freeze salaries, and control 
the outcomes of collective bargaining. The scope of its control 
extended to agencies over which the mayor had little direct 
control. 

Even with state assistance, and help from municipal employee 
pension funds, the city was short of money and near default. 
Again the city applied for federal aid, and with state assistance 
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eventually succeeded in getting some seasonal loans. By the 
end of 1978, an uneasy truce between the state, the city, the 
federal government, the unions, and the bankers had been 
achieved.20 

During the period from 1975 to 1978, the work force was cut. 
substantially, primarily by attrition, supplemented by layoffs 
by seniority, 1.e., on a last-in-first-out basis. Reductions were 
fairly uniform across agencies, despite an unequal pattern of 
growth. Most of the agencies were cut between 16% and 19% 
over the three years, except for higher education, which was cut 
about 73.7% and Housing and Community Development 
which was cut 79.6% over the three years. In all, over 60,000 
positions were cut.?! 

Over this period the EFCB set up guidelines for labor 
negotiations, which were reflected in the city’s “Memorandum 
of Interim Understanding” with the unions which stipulated: 


(1) conformance to the wage freeze 

(2) provision for cost-of-living increases based on productivity 
savings or other revenues 

(3) creation of a joint labor-management committee on produc- 
tivity to develop productivity programs and monitor cost of 
living payments 

(4) confirmation that attrition was preferable to layoffs 

(5) reduction of fringe benefit payments by $24 million annually 


Some of these techniques did not work well; cost of living 
increases defeated wage freeze provisions, for example, and 
attrition was slow and cumbersome, often resulting in expen- 
sive overtime payments. 

The Emergency Financial Control Board also tried to 
improve budgeting and auditing procedures. A special deputy 
comptroller was appointed to serve as the audit arm of the 
EFCB. A computerized management system was introduced to 
control operating expenditures, and the Financial Information 
Systems Agency was created to run the new system,?”? 
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But these changes failed to put the city on a sound fiscal 
foundation once and for all. According to the U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO), the city’s response to its fiscal crisis 
only resulted in expenditures being slashed during the first 
year; after that, the policy emphasis was primarily aimed at 
cost containment and the generation of new revenues. Only by 
the grace of unexpected federal revenues, such as Anti- 
Recession Fiscal Assistance (ARFA), was the city able to 
balance its 1978 budget. Investors were still wary of the city’s 
creditworthiness and the bond market was still closed to the 
city. To make matters worse, the GAO predicted large deficits 
in the last two years of the proposed four-year plan.3 

In January, 1980, after two years of the four-year plan, anew 
round of cuts was proposed by the new mayor, Edward Koch, 
in an attempt to facilitate reentry into the bond market. The 
mayor asked for deep cuts in all agencies except the police.”4 
He asked for a decrease of 13,000 positions over two years in 
the rest of the city’s workforce, some by attrition and some 
through layoffs. More than half of the jobs were to come from 
the city’s school system, including the layoff of 4,000 teachers 
and other school personnel. Budgetary cuts were also proposed 
for the hospital system. In addition to these costs, the mayor 
also asked for more tax increases. However, even though the 
proposal was strongly supported by the state government, as of 
mid-1980, it had run into intense local political opposition. 
Whether or not the city will be able to remain solvent through 
1982, when some people predict another fiscal crisis, depends 
largely on the political feasibility of these proposals. 


NEW YORK: FISCAL STRESS AND 
| POLITICAL CHANGE 


Despite the unique qualities of the New York City experience 
we can separate out key variables, describe their interactions 
and organize the city’s responses to changing resource levels 
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along a time dimension.?> In doing so, we begin to construct a 
general model of local governmental response to fiscal stress. 


CHANGES IN RESOURCE LEVELS 


Resource levels grew incrementally during the pre-1965 
period, by about 7.9% a year from 1961 to 1965. The period of 
windfall increase in revenues began in 1966, and lasted until 
about 1970. Operating revenues during that period increased 
by about 14% a year. The windfall was caused by both new and 
increased local revenues and increases in state and federal aid. 
. From 1966 to 1970; federal revenues alone increased by a 
yearly average of 39.2%. The greatest windfall year was 1967, 
when total revenue increased by over 18% and when federal 
revenues increased a dramatic 87.3%. Windfall growth ended 
as intergovernmental revenue growth slowed down, and as the 
erosion of the tax base made itself felt in local revenues. From 
1971 to 1975, operating revenue growth averaged 12.8%. 
‘Federal revenues increased an average of 15% a year, down 
considerably from the previous period, and there were no 
peaks like those of the previous period. Revenue growth 
slowed further as a result of a net decline in intergovernmental 
revenues from state and federal sources. 


INTEREST GROUPS 


During the period of stable incremental growth, a coalition 
formed by the comptroller and borough representatives main- 
tained a fairly strict fiscal conservatism. There were few large 
uncommitted resources; increases in revenues were distributed 
among existing groups.?6 With increased social unrest came an 
increase in federal aid, much of which required matching 
efforts.27 Most of these funds were controlled by the mayor, 
who bypassed the more conservative political interests and 
used the new programs and funds to attract the political 
support of emerging minority groups, especially blacks and 
Hispanics.28 
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As a result of the shifting structure of interest groups, 
distributional outcomes of public services also changed. The 
areas of greatest budgetary growth were social services, higher 
education, and welfare. In some cases, this expansion was the 
result of a conscious decision to help minority groups and the 
poor. For example, in 1970, the City University of New York 
began a policy of open admissions, which guaranteed that 
almost anyone who wanted to go to college could do so 
regardless of prior academic achievement. This change in 
policy put an enormous financial burden on the higher 
education system both in terms of expansion and in terms of 
remedial work.?9 Enrollment in the tuition-free university shot 
up from 186,162 in 1970 to 251,112 by 1975. 

Paying for this expansion of services, after the windfall 
revenue period ended, presented a problem. It was solved by a 
variety of means, through selective cuts in some areas, through 
a number of new taxes (many on businesses), and through 
increased borrowing. 

As the fiscal crisis deepened, the city’s dependence on 
businesses and on banks became more obvious, and a shift in 
power began that returned the political dominance of the city 
to a coalition of interests that closely resembled the dominant 
coalition of the prewindfall period. The creation of MAC and 
the EFCB greatly diminished the power of the city comptroller.3° 
In his place, bankers, real estate interests, and other business- 
men became more prominent in the new leadership structure. 
This new dominant coalition insisted ona curtailment of union 
power, both through the control of contract settlements and 
later through a restructuring of the collective bargaining 
process.3! However, the unions were hardly powerless in the 
ensuing struggle, in part due to the city’s dependence on their 
pension fund purchases of municipal bond issues and in part 
due to their influence in the state legislature. Nevertheless, in 
several major areas, union power was curtailed between 1975 
and 1978.32 In another key action, CUNY’s open admission 
policy was rescinded and tuition was levied for the first time. 
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Other social service benefits to the poor and to minority groups 
were also sharply curtailed. 

_ Other evidence of a political change toward increased 
dominance by the business community included a compromise 
that resulted in the continued existence of the Emergency 
Financial Control Board as a precondition for federal loan 
guarantees, and a changed atmosphere with respect to the 
encouragement of business development. Several boards and 
departments were set up to advertise the benefits of locating 
businesses in New York City, to judge on tax abatements for 
business expansion, and to try to discourage firms from leaving 
the city. In the process of trying to improve the atmosphere for 
business, several business taxes viewed as particularly counter- 
productive were rescinded, and a package of four business 
relief measures was passed in 1977.33 

While power had clearly shifted from minority groups, 
labor, and the poor to business leaders, the shift was not 
complete or permanent. A struggle continued that created 
intense negotiations throughout the cutback period. Business- 
men did not get all they asked for, nor did unions lose all their 
power. In particular, rent control was not lifted, and many of 
the reduced business taxes only removed the worst of the ad 
hoc taxes that had been imposed after 1975..A GAO report, 
“New York City’s Fiscal Problems: A Long Road Still lies 
Ahead,” offered the following evaluation of the actual changes 
in taxation made by the city: 


As a result of these reports and the City’s attempt to improve 
the economy a number of tax changes were implemented. 
However, upon closer scrutiny only changes in the relatively 
minor taxes were fully implemented. The rate reductions on the 
major taxes tended merely to offset the rate increases enacted 
after 1975. For example, the corporate tax rate was lowered to 
9%, but it had previously been raised from 6.7 to 10.06 percent 
in 1975.34 


The report listed other tax changes and showed that levels of 
taxation on business were not rolled back even as far as 1975 
levels. 
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= In summary, the period 1965-1975 saw a shift in policy 
toward the preferences for the poor and the unions and away 
from stable, incremental politics, while the 1975-1980 period 
saw a shift back toward pre-1965 patterns of politics and 
policy. 


FORMAL AUTHORITY 


During the 1960s, formal authority in New York City was 
highly fragmented, and it became even more fragmented as 
time went on. Of particular concern were the agencies that the 
city funded but which did not report directly to the mayor (i.¢., 
the so-called “nonmayoral agencies”) such as the transit system 
and the Health and Hospitals Corporation. On top of an 
already fragmented and decentralized system, the poverty 
program introduced additional splintering of authority and 
decentralization, and the newly negotiated collective bargain- 
ing structure reduced the mayor’s authority even more. When 
retrenchment became necessary, the city government lacked 
the power to carry it out, forcing the State of New York to step 
in and take increased control of retrenchment decisions. 

The new decision-making structure, which included both the 
Municipal Assistance Corporation and the Emergency Financial 
Control Board, not only shifted power to bankers, comptrollers, 
and businessmen, as described above, but also shifted power 
from the city to the state. Even though the mayor repeatedly 
tried to get this power back, the governor appeared reluctant to 
grant even the traditional reassurances of home rule to the city. 
As an example of continued state ascendancy, the life of the 
EFCB was extended into the 1990s. Even with the assumption 
of gradually reduced power as the city’s finances improve, the 
EFCB represents a continuing influence of the State of New 
York in the city’s internal affairs. 

The mayor’s authority was also constrained by shifts of 
power within city government. While key issues of taxation, 
bonding, cash flow and labor negotiation passed into the 
control of MAC and the EFCB, control over other issues 
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passed back to the city council and the Board of Estimate. The 
charter revision of 1976 took additional power and budget 
control away from the mayor and gave it to the council and 
Board of Estimate. The charter revision created a new budget 
office (which was terminated in 1980) to give computerized 
information on expenditures to the council and Board of 
Estimate. The new charter also gave the council control over 
some of the mayors appointments.*> In addition to the 
reduction in budget control, the charter mandated a decentral- 
ization of control over hiring to department heads, and called 
for the decentralization of the city’s school boards. 

In an effort to exert greater control over the budget (in spite 
of, or perhaps in response to, charter limitations), Mayor Koch 
launched several initiatives that were intended to strengthen 
his authority, but his efforts met with only moderate success. 
For example, he made a dramatic attempt to take control of 
poverty program funds, especially where there appeared to be 
corruption. In the short run, this attempt seemed successful, 
but Mayor Koch made a number of enemies, some of whom 
had to be placated later. The mayor also attempted to gain 
greater control over the unions, only to find that he could not 
finance borrowing without them. Instead, he found himself 
relying increasingly on the EFCB to handle the unions. A third 
area in which the mayor tried to take contro] was in the 
nonmayoral agencies, where he was able to gain some measure 
of control by reducing the city’s operating subsidies.36 

To summarize, the formal authority system, initially frag- 
mented and decentralized, became even more fragmented 
between 1965 and 1970. Mayor Lindsay began to take control 
of new funds in an attempt to build coalitions. As resources 
evaporated and expenditures remained constant, Mayor Beame 
was to some extent blamed for lack of control. His response 
was twofold: on the one hand, control was ceded upward, to 
the state; and on the other hand, power was taken from the 
mayor and given back to the council and Board of Estimate.3” 
The mayor was left with less power than ever, in a situation 
requiring him to control unions and interest groups and 
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manage the budget. To compensate, Mayor Koch tried to 
increase his power internally, without notable success. As a 
result, most of his proposals for dramatic cuts and for tax 
increases have been made to satisfy outside actors. Borne up by 
these outside pressures and predictions of future deficits, the 
mayor may be able to execute cuts and new taxes, but the 
eventual outcome is far from clear. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSES 


The retrenchment decisions made by New York City over 
approximately a ten-year period do not fit into any exact time 
categories, since strategies used in one period of time often 
continued into other periods as well. Nevertheless, certain 
kinds of tactics typified certain periods of response. 

The first revenue decline period, from 1970-1975, was the 
period of denial and delay. Officials denied there was a 
problem and engaged in tactics of delay, hoping that revenue 
would increase and the situation would improve. This period 
was characterized by artful budget manipulations, by putting 
operating expenses in the capital budget, by using short-term 
notes to cover operating deficits, and by delaying maintenance 
(the drawbacks of which later became obvious when a portion 
of the West Side Highway collapsed).38 

Delay was the primary characteristic of this period, but there 
were some reductions in personnel (by attrition) in some 
departments. These declines, however, were cancelled out by 
increases elsewhere, as noted above. In an attempt to maintain 
service levels, productivity bargaining was introduced. The 
manner in which it was executed, however, did not curtail 
labor costs, and did not allow the city to reap substantial dollar 
benefits from any increased productivity. The major features 
of the arrangement were: (1) that employees would get cost-of- 
living increases; and (2) that any other increases would have to 
be created by productivity gains. In short, the city had to buy 
more productive deployment of labor through salary increases. 
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The system was addressed primarily to police, fire, and 
sanitation, and it was geared to increase personnel deployment 
at periods of peak demands by making deployment more 
flexible. As a result of efforts to increase productivity, this first 
period was also characterized by some stretching of resources. 

The second period of decline was characterized by the 
extensive stretching of resources and the resistance of agencies 
and clients to cutbacks. There were real cutbacks in the number 
of employees, but all cuts were roughly evenly distributed and 
there were relatively few layoffs. An agreement with the unions 
specified that reductions in the workforce be through attrition,“ 
and the city adhered to this agreement almost completely for 
several years. There were continued attempts to stretch 
resources by improving productivity, and productivity bar- 
gaining with the unions continued. During this period, various 
managerial improvements were made in an effort to prove to 
the financial community that the city had the willand ability to 
pay back loans. Chief among these improvements was an 
enormous effort to computerize the city’s chaotic budget. 
Another significant step involved the beginning of tuition 
charges at the City University of New York in order to raise 
revenue and to curtail demand. 

After the crisis period of 1975 and the first part of the three- 
year plan, efforts to cut back on personnel were relaxed, and 
policies of cost containment and revenue generation were 
pursued. Consequently, the whole three-year period was 
dominated more by stretching of resources than by cutting, 
and more by across-the-board cutbacks than by targeted cuts 
to specific departments and programs. Unfortunately for the 
city, such tactics were not sufficient to reestablish the faith of 
the financial community in the city government’s ability to 
remain solvent. 

The period 1978-1980 was characterized by attempts at 
deeper, more targeted cuts and more far-reaching organiza- 
tional changes. Many of the changes coincided with a second 
dramatic struggle to obtain federal loans. The EFCB became 
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the Financial Control Board and was made semipermanent, 
resulting in a formalized loss of autonomy for the city. At the 
same time, the city’s collective bargaining impasse procedures 
were reworded to give it some additional control over the 
financial outcome of arbitration decisions. The City University 
merged with the State University system, a major transfer of a 
major function. When Mayor Koch announced a new round of 
cuts in 1980, it involved deep cuts in all agencies except police. 
Cuts were to be made by layoffs, as well as by attrition. More 
than one half of the positions were to come from the school 
system. This approach, with no cuts in the police and the bulk 
of cuts in schools, was much more selective than in earlier 
periods. Programs were to be combined, schools were to be 
closed, and hospitals shut down.4! The entire proposal repre- 
sented a strategy of more selective, targeted cuts. 

While there were clear differences among periods in terms of 
overall tactics used, there were also some continuities. The 
tactic of delaying maintenance costs was used throughout all 
periods, for example. User fees initiated in one period were 
increased later. There were also lagged effects due to the 
extremely long time it took for some changes to be effected in 
the bureaucracy. For example, it took a long time to computer- 
ize the budget, and while the machinery for reporting on 
productivity was put in place in 1977—making department 
heads think in terms of appropriate productivity goals—it teok 
a long time to bring about any productivity improvements in 
several departments. These continuities meant that many 
administrative responses aimed at lowering costs accumulated 
over the five periods. 


To summarize, we have presented a chronology of the New 
York City fiscal crisis in terms of the four key variables: 


(1) changes in resource levels 
(2) interest group structure 
(3) formal authority 

(4) administrative responses 
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The interrelationships between these four variables over time 
have not always been clear, but some connections are fairly 
straightforward. The revenue decline showed up the weakness 
of the formal authority system because it did not allow public 
officials to cut back on resource flows to interest groups inside 
and outside city hall. This weakness in the formal authority 
structure led first to a stage of denial of the problem and 
delaying tactics. The inefficiency of this strategy in the face of 
continuing revenue decline made the city government look 
inept, which caused loss of faith in the city government and 
forced the state to come in to reorganize. The newly recentralized 
authority system made deep targeted cuts, reduced the power 
of unions and the poor, and increased the influence of the 
comptrollers, the state government and business leaders. 

In short, the New York City case study suggests that public 
organizational responses to fiscal stress are dependent not only 
on the severity and duration of the fiscal stress, but also on the 
political and administrative structure which mediates between 
fiscal stress and administrative responses. This finding supports 
our contention that abstract generic models of organizational 
growth and decline need to acknowledge the unique political 
and managerial properties of public organizations which make 
their adaptations to fiscal stress a special problem. 


PUBLIC SECTOR ADAPTATIONS IN THE 
“ABSENCE OF PRECONDITIONS 


Based on our analysis of the New York City experience, we 
can now expand our model into a five-stage developmental 
explanation of public organizational adaptation to changes in 
resource levels. 


MODERATE CONTINUOUS GROWTH 


During a period of moderate continuous growth in revenues, 
budgets are typically allocated incrementally, that is, a stable 
pattern of agreements is worked out among departments, 
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interest groups and elected officials by which annual increments 
are allocated to augment existing programs and departments. 
As Dahl (1956), Lindblom (1965), Wildavsky (1964), and 
others have pointed out, incremental growth complements and 
buttresses pluralist designs for governmental decision making. 

Pluralist models of politics assume the active involvement of 
many agencies, client groups, interest groups and elected 
officials in the policy process, each striving to protect and 
augment their resource base. For example, there may be a 
dozen unions all negotiating with the city separately, and as 
many separate homeowner’s associations, all petitioning for 
particular services. Central formal authority functions rather 
well in this setting. There are enough incremental resources to 
offer a small but acceptable gain to most of the interests and 
keep them all hopeful, if not happy. None of the incremental 
changes are likely to be earthshaking in their consequences or 
ideologically charged. Pluralist models anticipate the forma- 
tion and entrance of new interest groups to the political and 
budgetary arena. Incremental growth and readily divisible 
resources allow bargains to be struck between emergent and 
established groups, but do not provide large enough stakes to 
encourage any single group or coalition of groups to conspire 
to take over complete control of the budgetary process.42 While 
the formal authority structure may not be able to direct major 
policy changes or effect basic changes in social structure, it has 
a broad base of support and can be expected comfortably to 
carry out the routines of government and public services. 

With respect to consequences, incremental politics results in 
outcomes like a new neighborhood school or swimming pool, 
increased police patrols, an improved street surface, or a new 
traffic signal or streetlight. In short, at the local level, 
incremental politics typifies the day-to-day politics of bargain- 
ing for resources and implementing marginal change. 


WINDFALL REVENUE GROWTH 


Sometimes, usually during periods of incremental growth, 
there are revenue windfalls, i.e., large increases in uncommitted 
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revenue that are available for new programs or projects. 
Windfall growth, in contrast to incremental growth, promotes 
the politics of extraordinary change. Around real or potential 
fund increases of this sort, a few interest groups are likely to 
coalesce into a “dominant coalition” to capture the new 
resources and funnel them into new programs or projects that 
serve their special interests.43 In this case, the stakes are large 
and potential outcomes promise to promote large scale change. 
As Dahl (1961) and Banfield (1961) unintentionally demon- 
strated in their case studies of New Haven and Chicago, 
windfalls produced extraordinary politics around large-scale 
redevelopment and public works projects, because a dominant 
coalition of interest groups emerged to reap most of the 
windfall. In New Haven, Chicago and other cities, this 
coalition was comprised of retail, business, banking, and real 
estate interests.44 A similar phenomenon has occurred in many 
cities with antipoverty and social service programs, but in these 
cases the composition of the dominant coalition included 
minority and neighborhood groups. 

Yet despite the increased amount of money during periods 
of windfall growth, the power of officials may not increase. 
Instead, the dominant coalition may take nearly complete 
control of the new funds. In such conditions, politicians may 
not be able to build their own coalitions by distributing the new 
resources; rather these officials may be at the mercy of the 
dominant coalition which controls the new funds (which, in 
some cases, may be the only slack resources available to the 
local governments). Because windfalls usually produce lump 
sum benefits that are not divisible into large numbers of service 
improvements, and tend to be captured by closed coalitions, 
they rarely provide benefits that satisfy all the participants who 
engage in local politics. As a result, windfalls produce bitter 
contests between competing coalitions of interest groups. Such 
contests often create an additional layer of politics on top of 
the more routine bargaining efforts of uncoalesced interest 
groups for more and better services. 
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NO REVENUE GROWTH 


When revenue growth slows down or levels off, new money 
disappears and the pattern of local politics begins to change. 
The interest groups that gained each year during growth now 
gain nothing. As a result, they no longer owe loyalty to any 
politician or administrator. The political authority of officials 
may be weakened, but since the policy options are not great 
(with no new money and no need for cuts), the weakness of the 
formal authority system is not immediately called into question. 
Administrators and political leaders may deny that there is a 
fiscal problem, and, in the hope that revenues will increase, 
` may borrow on short-term notes or from contingency funds to 
hide deficits, and to keep service levels constant. Fiscal stress is 
mild at this point, but since no action is taken to curb it, or to 
change allocational patterns, deficits may occur. With nothing 
much to compete for, or to fear, interest groups are likely to be 
quiescent. 


MODERATE REVENUE DECLINE 


If resource levels drop further, administrators and politicians 
may try to make some changes, including cutbacks in expendi- 
tures. Such cutbacks may activate affected interest groups 
inside and outside the bureaucracy to resist the changes, but 
since the revenue decline is still likely to be considered a 
temporary problem, overarching coalitions are unlikely to 
arise because each individual interest group will try to resist 
cuts in the short run as well as it can, rather than to consider its 
long-term interests. The combined activity of all the individual 
groups attempting to delay cuts will likely stall any significant 
shift of funding priorities. The only retrenchment tactics likely 
to work at this stage are stretching tactics and shallow cuts that 
affect all actors at roughly the same level. There may be hiring 
and purchasing freezes, reduction in personnel based cn 
attrition, postponement of capital projects, and some produc- 
tivity improvements, such as increased use of computers for 
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budget administration, inventory control, and billing proce- 
dures. There also may be increased sharing agreements with 
other jurisdictions.*5 The city may concurrently make noncon- 
troversial efforts to increase the tax base or otherwise obtain 
new revenues. Whatever cuts occur at this stage are likely to be 
across-the-board rather than selective, so that no preexisting 
bargain among interest groups is altered. In short, this pattern 
of administrative responses is incrementalism turned on its 
head. 


SEVERE DECLINE 


If the revenue decline deepens, extraordinary changes are 
likely to occur. Because of the inability of officials to make 
adequate cuts, they will look inept, and pressure is likely to 
build to make a change and recentralize power. This may be 
done through a change in top personnel, a switch in political 
party control, change in the charter, or ultimately, a shift of 
control to the state or the courts in bankruptcy proceedings. 

If central authority is reconstituted, deep cuts are likely to 
occur in some areas, probably in those that grew very quickly 
prior to fiscal stress. Possible areas of increased efficiency will 
be considered, even if the methods involved are likely to stir up 
controversy: positions may be reclassified; incentive systems 
linked to productivity improvement may be instituted, or 
reinstituted; serious consideration will probably be given to 
reducing the scope of services or contracting out for particular 
services; more care is likely to be given to evaluating the cost 
effectiveness of particular policies and programs; and one or 
more major reorganizations is likely to occur. The machinery 
for budgeting and decision making also may be overhauled, 
with increased emphasis on data gathering and reporting and 
on revenue and expenditure projections. Efforts may be made 
to reduce demands for services through the imposition of user 
fees. Labor contracts may be renegotiated to give management 
more flexibility during retrenchment. Here management may 
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attempt to regain greater control over manning levels, promo- 
tions, hours, and shift assignments. It may also try to reduce 
previously awarded fringe benefits, especially pension fund 
contributions. 

While the recentralization of formal authority is the most 
likely possibility at this stage, another possible change might 
see power gravitate to an informal dominant coalition, com- 
parable to, although possibly different in composition from, 
the dominant coalition of the windfall period. The dominant 
coalition of retail, banking, real estate, and development 
interests, might reemerge at this point because the stakes are 
once again perceived as high; while during windfall the stakes 
were positive, during decline there may be fear of real loss of 
programs and facilities and a substantial deterioration in the 
community’s economic climate. 

If such a dominant coalition should emerge at this stage, 
there are likely to be deep cuts, since across-the-board cuts are 
not politically feasible. The managerial tools of control, such 
as increased information gathering, are unlikely to be developed, 
since a minimum of analysis will have to be done. The choice of 
what to cut will be made on political rather than technical 
grounds. 

In one important respect these two possible outcomes share 
a common theme: that is, they both require extraordinary 
processes of political adjustment. No matter which outcome 
prevails, explaining its occurrence will require models of public 
organizational behavior that are either different from or more 
elaborate than the more abstract generic models of organiza- 
tions which guide most of our theory about the management of 
growth and decline. 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusions about the New York City experience are 
supported by several other case studies of retrenchment in 
public sector organizations.4® These studies show that defi- 
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clencies in the six preconditions for managing organizational 
retrenchment are compensated for by multistage adaptations 
involving changes in political and managerial arrangements. 
When compared with the six preconditions, our findings on 
New York reaffirm those adaptations. Looking at the first 
precondition—authority to redirect resources—-we found that 
a tremendous recentralization of power took place with the 
formation of MAC and the EFCB in the effort to gain contro} 
over finances. Management continuity was also maintained as 
the two organizations continued their control with the EFCB 
gaining semipermanent status. The rapidity of feedback was 
also somewhat improved with the computerization of expendi- 
tures in the new city budget office. In spite of these organiza- 
tional rearrangements, budgetary flexibility was not signifi- 
cantly increased. In fact, given the new levels of authority and 
control turned over to the state, the city and its agencies were 
left with far less flexibility than before the crisis. Jncentives for 
improving performance also remained a problem area for the 
city. While some attempts at productivity improvement were 
made, they were largely unsuccessful. Finally the city’s capacity 
to target cuts remains questionable as interest group resistance 
has often stymied attempts to close facilities or terminate 
whole programs. | 

In short, this adaptation process has left city management 
with some, but not all of, the tools to successfully guide 
retrenchment to the extent that a complete set of preconditions 
is missing, New York City is likely to continue struggling with 
the retrenchment process in a less than optimal manner. 

We have confidence that we have identified and described a 
general process that allows us to predict retrenchment behavior 
across a broad population of public organizations and govern- 
mental units. Nevertheless, before any definitive set of precon- 
ditions can be firmly established or a single process of 
adaptation identified or prescribed, a greater amount of 
empirical research will have to be conducted on the problem of 
public sector contraction. 
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Even with such empirical support, we are troubled by the . 
prospect that the adaptation process we describe will leave 
government and public organizations weaker after the retrench- 
ment process has run its course. While the adaptations we 
observed may compensate for some of the control deficiencies 
of public organizations by centralizing authority, building 
continuity into the top management team, and improving 
feedback through improved performance criteria, the mana- 
gerial deficiencies of these organizations—lack of incentives, 
budgetary inflexibility, and inability to target cuts—remain. 

We conclude that retrenchment forces public organizations 
into a position of committing what Landau and Stout (1979) 
call “the folly of type II errors,” that is, into a position of 
excessive oversight which stifles initiative and encourages 
errors. Therefore, over the long run, retrenchment may make 
public organizations even less effective and less capable of 
dealing with their problems than the alleged fat, redundant, 
and overextended institutions that proponents of cutbacks 
have criticized so vehemently. 


NOTES 


l. See, for example, Simon (1969); Ackoff and Emery (1972); Kaufman (1976); 
and Aldrich (1979). 

2. See the discussion by Levine (1978) on organizational decline and cutback 
management. 

3. See Levine (1978). 

4. See Caiden (1980) on negative financial management. 

5. See Rubin (1979) on retrenchment in universities, and Rubin (1980) on 
retrenchment in public organizations. 

6. See Rubin (1979). 

7. See Levine (1979) for a further discussion of cutback management. 

8. See Dahl (1956). 

9. See Stanley (1976), p. 9. 

10. See Behn (1980) on public policy termination. See also the comparison of 
public and private organization by Rainey, Backoff and Levine (1976), and Coke and 
Moore (1980) on group decision making regarding public expenditure reduction. 

11. See Dunne (1980) on citizen surveys and expenditure controls. 

12. See Levine and Posner (1981). 
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13. This division of New York City’s recent history into periods is widely accepted 
in the literature, with the exception that not much has yet been published about the 
most recent period, so it is not clear where the end point should be. Weare here taking 
the end of the four-year plan, 1982, as an arbitrary end point. For an example of this 
pattern of dividing New York’s history, see Haider (1979). 

14. For the federal response to urban riots, see Button (1979). 

15. For an evaluation of the impact of intergovernmental revenues in welfare on 
the city's financial crisis, see Horton et al. (1977), p. 4. 

16. See for example, Piven (1977), p. 139. 

. 17. Foran analysis of the growing power of unions in the 1960s and a comparison 
of the bargaining structure during the Wagner years and the Lindsay years, see Hofton 
(1973). 

18. Fora brief overview of the city’s debt practices, see Horton et al. (1977), pp. 69- 
72. 

19, A number of authors have chronicled the growth and decline of New York City 
in the 1960s and 1970s. See, for example, Horton et al. (1977);. Haider (1979); 
McCormick (1978); and Sternlieb and Hughes (1975). 

20. Fora brief summary of events in 1975, including the creation of the Municipal 
Assistance Corporation and the Emergency Financial Control Board, see Hortoret al. 
(1977), pp. 19-21. See also, Stanley (1975), chapter 8. 

21. The best sources on what expenditures were cut over time are McCormick 
(1978) and Boast (1978). For post-1978 data, city proposals are presented in the New 
York Times. For data on tax changes, a good summary is in a U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO) report by the comptroller general (1979), pp. 43-44. 

22. For a good general discussion of the impact of fiscal stress on collective 
bargaining, including this emphasis on productivity, see Weitzman (1980). Most of the 
details of events in this paragraph are drawn from reports in the New York Times over 
a period of months. 

23. See the discussion by the comptroller general in GAO’s report on New York 
City's fiscal problems (1979), pp. 9-21. 

24. See Smothers (1980). ; 

25. Several other authors have attempted to build a model of fiscal stress based on 
the relationship of resource levels to politics in New York City. Of this literature, five 
contributions are of particular interest: Shefter (1977); Haider (1979); David and 
Kantor (1979); Horton and Brecher (1980); anc Morris (1980). 

26. This dominant coalition is described by David and Kantor (1979), who cite 
Sayre and Kaufman (1960), pp. 632-652, as their source, 

27. Described by David and Kantor (1979) as part of their model. They cite Bahl, 
Campbell and Greytak (1974) as the source of data on taxation and intergovernmental 
revenues. They also cite Bernstein (1969). 

28. David and Kantor (1979) describe in detail how this was done, with particular 
reference to the charter revision in 1963, in which power to modify the budget was 
taken from the Board of Estimate and given to the mayor. The charter allowed the 
mayor to transfer unassigned appropriations to any agency. David and Kantor cite as 
sources Schick (1974) and Robertson and Vecchio (1975). 

29. The New York Times reported on February 22, 1978 that the estimated costs in 
teacher salaries for remedial courses in 1976 was $7.1 million at the senior colleges, and 
$7.8 million at the community colleges. 
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30. The composition of the Temporary Commission on City Finances, which 
evaluated the city’s problems and made recommendations for reform was highly 
weighted toward leading bankers. For the composition and background of members of 
the Temporary Commission see Horton et al. (1977), pp. 321-323. The Municipal 
Assistance Corporation was also heavily dependent on the financial community. The 
- Emergency Financial Control Board was composed of the mayor, the governor, the 
city and state comptrollers, and three private business executives appointed by the 
governor. 

31. The Emergency Financial Control Board was granted “effective power to 
exercise detailed control over all contracts and expenditures by the City” according to 
Weitzman (1980), pp. 349-350. This authority was used when the EFCB imposed a 
wage freeze in 1975, and later rejected contracts that the unions negotiated with the 
city. In 1978, as the city negotiated again for federal loan guarantees, the issue of 
binding arbitration came up. The impasse procedures were renegotiated so that the 
arbitrator would be constrained from making an award the city could not afford. 
These negotiations, reported in the New York Times, reflect both the financial 
community's determination to restructure the bargaining procedure, and the ability of 
the unions to prevent a much stronger anti-union outcome. 

32. Weitzman (1980), p. 357, describes the unions’ attempts to make end runs 
around the EFCB directly to the state legislature. 

33. For example, the city set up an Industrial Development Administration in 
1975 to encourage businesses to locate in the city, and to encourage existing businesses 
to expand. As reported in the New York Times of April 26, 1978, in three years there 
had been $42.8 million dollars of industrial development bonds processed by this body. 
The tax abatement package was submitted by Mayor Beame to the city council in 
August 1977, and passed within a few weeks. As reported in the New York Times, the 
package included the following: 1) a reduction in the use and occupancy tax of 20% 
over five years; 2) a tax credit on costs incurred in relocating to the city from out of 
state; 3} a tax credit for costs of lease increases for businesses employing over 100 
people if the increase was due to increased property taxes; and 4) a reduction of the 
general corporation tax from 10.05% to 9.5% in the current year, and to 9% thereafter. 
After federal guarantees expire, the rate is to revert to 6.5%. 

34. See the comptroller general’s discussion (1979), p. 28. 

35. The charter revisions in 1976 contained a number of provisions apparently 
directly linked to the fiscal crisis. In addition to giving the council more control over 
budgets and appointments, the charter also required productivity reports from the city 
government on a regular basis, and dismantled the super agencies that had been 
created by Lindsay to improve efficiency. The charter also mandated a decentraliza- 
tion of the school system with community-based school boards, the board members to 
be selected by the borough presidents and council members, not by the mayor. 

36, These attempts at centralization were reported over a period of time in the New 
York Times. The mayor had made a campaign promise to get involved in the day-to- 
day operations of the city’s schools. He increased his contro] through the appointment 
of the chancellor, but failed in a bid to increase the size of the board and to increase to 
half the number of appointments to the board made by himself. His effort to increase 
control was repeatedly defeated by the teachers’ unions. See the New York Times, 
April 18, 1978 and May 24, 1978. 
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37. Decentralization to the department heads was mandated by the charter 
revision in 1976. Decentralization of the school boards was also mandated in the 
charter, but apparently never implemented by the mayor. Adler and Bellush (1980) 
explain the mayor’s lack of desire to implement decentralization in terms of his lack of 
political control over the decentralized boards, since their appointments are made by 
the borough presidents and council members. If Mayor Koch empowered the boards, - 
he might have been strengthening political opponents rather than making new allies. 
These authors conclude that, for the mayor, “the current game seems to be more one of 
centralization than decentralization.” 

38. For a good evaluation of the impact of fiscal stress on the city’s capital plant, 
see Grossman (1979). 

39. See McCormick (1978), pp. 117-123. 

40. See McCormick (1978), pp. 127-148. 

41. The details of tnis round of cuts are listed in Smothers (1980). 

42. For further discussion of this point see Buchanan and Tullock (1962) and 
Olson (1965). 

43. This use of the concept of “dominant coalition” is similar to its use by 
Thompson (1967). For use of the concept in the study of urban politics, see Browning 
et al. (1978). 

44. See Dahi (1961); Banfield (1961); Stinchcombe (1968), p. 189; and Molotch 
(1976). 

45. Fora discussion of this phenomenon among organizations see Aiken and Hage 
(1968). 

46. See, for example, Schulman (1975); male and Douglas (1978); Rubin (1977, 
1979); and Caiden (1980). 
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Exploratory sociopsychoanalytic research was undertaken on the relationship be- 
iween psychopathology and bureaucratic work within the U.S. government. Individ- 
uals, work roles, and organizational culture were studied. Previous research indicated 
that career within bureaucracy plays a significant role in stimulating either healthy or 
pathological development. It was hypothesized that, in the government, presence or 
absence of psychiatric symptoms per se does not necessarily indicate presence or 
absence of psychopathology, because some types of work and management support 
pathological attitudes that result in no overt symptoms, since the pathology is 
adaptive to the situation; other pathological attitudes are not adaptive and do result in 
over! symptoms; some people, within the normal range of character, develop 
symptoms because of stress reaction to an unhealthy situation; others develop more 
positively under certain conditions of work and management. 


EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES IN 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


DOUGLAS LaBlER 
Project on Technology, Work, and Character 


Can work and career development in federal government 
interact with the forces of human character in ways that 
stimulate psychopathology? What are the implications of this 
interaction, both for the organization and management of 
work and for the treatment of disturbed individuals who work 
within the federal government or similar bureaucracies? This 
article reports some findings of an exploratory sociopsycho- 
analytic study of the above questions and suggests some areas 
for further investigation. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: The author is indebted to M. Maccoby for his criticism, 
suggestions, and review of drafts of this article. 
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The research was undertaken to test some hypotheses, 
within the public sector, about work and psychopathclogy. It 
is based on both theoretical formulations and previous re- 
search into character, work, and human development, carried 
out by Fromm and Maccoby (Fromm, 1941, 1947, 1955, 1964, 
1973; Fromm and Maccoby, 1970; Maccoby, 1976, 1980, 
1981). 

The aims of the research are to increase knowledge about 
what role bureaucratic work in the public sector plays in 
pathological as opposed to healthy development and to explore 
the possibilities and limitations of psychotherapy, on the one 
hand, and improvement in the work situation, on the other, 
when helping emotionally troubled people. 


WORK AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Freud’s theory of psychopathology is relevant to any study 
of the relationship between work and emotional disturbance. 
Although Freud constantly revised his theory of psychopath- 
ology, he maintained that the core of all pathology consists of 
irrational, unconscious strivings, motives, wishes, or fears, 
infantile in nature, which dominate the individual. One may 
call these the pathological passions. This irrational core of 
psychopathology is frequently overlooked, partly because the 
direction taken by psychoanalysis since Freud has focused on 
ego mechanisms of coping and defense, and partly because of 
Freud’s controversial theory of human nature regarding the 
life and death instincts. 

Although the question remains unanswered whether irra- 
tional passions are part of human nature or are caused by nega- 
tive circumstances, Freud’s insights into irrational forces of 
character as the basis of psychopathology have been a corner- 
stone of all psychoanalytic thinking. Freud (1961) described 
some of these passions as a lust for killing, incestuous wishes, 
and a desire to return to the womb. 
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Maccoby (1980) examined Fromm’s extension of Freud’s 
discoveries in terms of how work influences the potential for 
pathological versus healthy development. He points out that 
Fromm integrated Freud’s psychoanalytic discoveries about 
irrational forces of character with the older humanistic 
philosophical-religious tradition, which holds, in essence, that 
human development is a process of overcoming infantile 
attitutides, such as childish dependency, egocentrism, and 
resentment. 

Fromm maintained that an individual’s character normally 
develops through stages, from helplessness and dependency to 
the increasing capacity for independence, reason, mutuality, 
and creative expression. This process of development depends 
on both biological maturation and social learning. The latter 
involves family and other agents of society, including work. 

Fromm’s conception of human development is in terms of a 
range of possibilities, from pathological to normal to full 
development. Psychopathology reflects the regressive pole, 
and involves at its extreme, some combination of strivings for 
(I) incestuous symbiosis, or passive dependency; (2) 
narcissism; and (3) deadening control, or hatred of life. 
Generally, one finds that such pathological emotional atti- 
tudes feed and give rise to specific observable psychiatric 
symptoms. 

At the positive extreme, of full human development, one 
would find the opposite: independence, love, and concern for 
others; spontaneity; and love of life. In other words, the 
positive pole of healthy development represents conscious, 
spontaneous, and humanly responsible activity. The negative 
pole of regression and. psychopathology represents uncon- 
scious, infantile strivings—a primitive illusion of total security. 

Maccoby (1980) points out that, within this formulation, 
psychopathology can be understood as a person’s regressive 
attempt to recreate an infant’s sense of total protectiveness by 
controlling the world and by seeking a feeling of omnipotence. 
The result is to become more unconsciously driven, more 
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helpless, and, ultimately, more despairing. Human develop- 
ment, on the other hand, is a process of individuation and 
mutuality, through which unfolds the human pctential for 
reason, independence, courage, love, spontaneity, and 
confidence—the active passions, in Spinoza’s sense, in contrast 
to the pathological passions, which at times, may be masked by 
their adaptiveness to the social situation. 

Between the poles of deep psychopathology and full human 
development lies the range of “normal” character. Fromm 
described this in terms of “social character,” which refers to 
motives, behavior, and attitudes shared by a class, group, 
society, culture, or organization. Social character traits and 
values develop as shared forms of adaptation to sacial, 
economic and technological conditions, including the mades 
of work. 

Within this point of view, then, criteria for mental health, as 
defined by normal adaptation—the social character—would 
be different from criteria defined by full human development. 

Similarly, one must distinguish between actual disturbance, 
as defined above in terms of irrational passions, and outward 
symptoms. That is, one ordinarily expects to find that 
symptoms originate in unconscious pathological attitudes. 
But, as Maccoby (1980) shows, this is not necessarily the case. 
Symptoms must be diagnosed and understood in terms of both 
the individual’s character structure and the situation. One must 
explore, clinically, whether the symptoms do, in fact, reflect 
unconscious, irrational motives and passions, rooted in 
infantile experience, or whether the symptoms are the response 
of a person within the normal range to threat, stress, or 
disturbance within the work situation. 

The experience of work plays a major role in determining an 
individual’s developmental level. Work can either stimulate 
life-affirming attitudes and support development,~ or, by 
frustration and oppression, stimulate regressive attitudes. 
Maccoby (1980) points out that, for some, who are on the 
borderline between normalcy and psychopathology, stressful 
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work or an unhealthy work environment can push them over 
the edge into regressive solutions and behavior, unproductive 
attitudes, and the like. 

Most existing psychoanalytic literature about work and 
psychopathology fails to recognize and study the meaning of 
symptoms in the context of both character and the situation, 
and thus fails to distinguish among the pathological, normal. 
adaptation, and full development. Most psychoanalysts look 
at only one aspect, the presence of pathology, and assume that 
the absence of pathology is equivalent to health. They do not 
develop a critical understanding of normal adaptation versus 
healthy development. 

For example, one finds in the literature discussion of the 
effects of such internal phenomena as narcissism upon work 
inhibition. Kohut (1971) has pointed out that work, in 
general, may threaten to confront grandiose fantasies with 
disaappointing reality. The result may be an inhibition of the 
ability to work at all or a disturbance in the performance of 
work. Others, such as Kernberg (1975), have discussed how 
success at work may actually feed pathological narcissism. 

These formulations are clinically useful with some patients, 
but they fall short of helping us to understand the relationship 
among character, symptoms, pathological passions, and the 
nature of work itself, including its content, culture, structure, 
values, and management. More specifically, they fail to 
explore how work itself may feed or stimulate pathological 
attitudes. Recently, however, as a step in this direction, 
Kernberg (1979) has examined regressive components of 
organizations in relation to regression in the leader. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
THE ORGANIZATION 


Maccoby’s (1976) study of corporate executives in 
advanced-technology industries is the most complete synthesis 
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of psychoanalytic and socioeconomic understandings of both 
character and organizational forces. Maccoby studied the 
ways individuals adapt to their work, and at what cost. In 
addition, he explored how people might work in order to 
develop the most creative or productive aspects oi their 
characters. 

Maccoby found that in these corporations individuals who 
move upward on the career path must be highly motivated to 
do what the organization requires them to do. One part of this 
process involves the stimulation and reinforcement of traits 
that are useful to the work. Those that are not useful, or which 
are unnecessary, are thwarted, unused, and gradually 
weakened. Maccoby described this process of social selection 
within the corporation in terms of its “psychostructure,” which 
selects and molds certain kinds of character, in order to achieve 
a congruent fit between the requirements of the work and the 
character of those who do the work. The effect of the 
psychostructure, in other words, is to select particular types of 
character for different kinds of work. 

He found that the advanced-technology corporations 
stimulate and reinforce attitudes required for the work, such as 
intellectual innovation, teamwork, and flexibility. In contrast 
to these qualities of the “head” are those which, within the 
humanistic tradition, are associated with the “heart.” These 
include compassion, generosity, idealism, courage, reason, 
and the capacity to love. These qualities of the heart represent 
the positive pole of human development, as discussed above. 
Maccoby found that these qualities are unneeded and 
undeveloped in the course of upward career development. 

The top-level corporate managers Maccoby studied were 
mostly within the normal range of character. Few showed 
significant pathological tendencies. For example, most were 
not overly destructive, overly dependent, or grandiose; most 
were not exceptionally greedy or hungry for power. However, 
from the standpoint of the heart, they were underdeveloped. 
Despite successful careers, they were not particularly happy. 
Some spoke of their inability to love. They lacked compassion, 
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were emotionally cool, and protected themselves against 
intense emotional experience. In short, upward movement in 
these corporations rewards and stimulates qualities of the head 
but not of the heart. The executives are normal but 
underdeveloped, to the detriment of both themselves and the 
organization. 

Based on the conception of pathological passions discussed 
earlier in this article, one would say that disturbed people are 
unable to develop their hearts because they suffer from strong 
passions that conflict with or pervert the heart’s development 
in some way. For example, a “hardened” heart represents one 
form of perversion. Even though the executives that Maccoby 
studied were within the normal range, their development had 
become limited by such emotional attitudes as dependency, 
power-seeking, and careerism. While these attitudes did not 
usually reach pathological proportions, they did limit and 
prevent further development of these individuals. 

Thus one’s heart may be underdeveloped whether one’s 
attitudes are predominantly pathological or within the normal 
range of character. If a person is actually disturbed, however, 
one would not necessarily describe his or her heart as 
underdeveloped or perverted. It is possible for an emotionally 
disturbed person to be more fully developed in the heart than 
some people who are normal. For example, Maccoby found 
that those executives who were most developed in the heart 
were also more likely to suffer from severe emotional conflicts. 
In addition, they did not move up the corporate ladder as 
rapidly as those who had less developed hearts. 

These findings raise the question of whether a work 
organization might develop a psychostructure that not only 
fails to stimulate human development but also either attracts 
disturbed people or stimulates the development of irrational 
passions as a “requirement” for success and upward movement 
in the organization. 

An extreme example of this situation would be the S.S. 
organization in Nazi Germany. There, one may argue, the 
organization strengthened the development of sadistic and 
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destructive passions of the people who worked within it. In 
fact, such passions, which are examples of perversions of the - 
heart, were adaptive and successful in relation to the purpose 
and the mission of the S.S. In such a situation, one finds, in 
effect, sick people who are well adapted to sick work. However, 
if no symptoms are seen, they might be considered “normal.” 


HYPOTHESES 


A central question addressed by the present research is how 
irrational, unconscious, and pathological passions may be 
aroused by, interact with, and be strengthened by work within 
the federal government. 

The Fromm-Maccoby thesis leads to the hypothesis that 
some work organizations may push people into psychopath- 
ology. In addition, one may hypothesize that symptoms of 
psychopathology are not necessarily visible in some work 
environments and that symptoms that do appear in the context 
of work do not necessarily reflect pathological passions and 
attitudes. 

Exploratory research was conducted to test these 
hypotheses through clinical study of patients and nonpatients 
who work for departments and agencies of the U.S. 
government in the Washington, D.C., area. 


METHODOLOGY 


The theoretical basis of the research is the sociopsycno- 
analytic formulations about social and individual character 
developed over the past forty years by Erich Fromm. It 
employs some of the principles of sociopsychoanalytic 
research methodology, developed by Fromm and Maccaby 
(1970) and Maccoby (1976, 1981). 
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Such methodology involves intensive study of individual! 
and social character in relation to the forms of adaptation 
to organizational roles and socioeconomic and technological 
factors. Study of character is based on (1) intensive interviews, 
which explore attitudes and views about past and present work 
and career, political and religious beliefs, and personal 
philosophy; (2) the analysis of dreams, particularly those 
relating to work; (3) thematic interpretation of Rorschach 
tests; and (4) other clinical material obtained through 
interviews or psychiatric treatment. 

To clarify this type of methodology further, it should be 
pointed out that most social science research is based on one or 
two approaches, either implicitly or explicitly: One involves 
asking questions, as in surveys or attitudinal research, so as to 
generate “hard” data. It attempts quantitative analysis of data 
in a manner disigned to approximate the methods of the 
natural sciences. The second approach involves more of a 
broad-ranging speculation, often with less emphasis on 
empirical data, in an attempt to address questions or take into 
account forces which are not or cannot be explored by the first 
kind of methodology. 

The sociopsychoanalytic methodology differs from both of 
the above approaches. It relies on interpretation but recognizes 
the subjective nature of interpretation and its limitations. 
However, it tries to discipline this subjectivity as much as 
possible. Sociopsychoanalytic methodology does not claim to 
achieve rigorous accuracy, but, on the other hand, maintains 
that methodologies that would achieve such rigor are not 
appropriate to studying complex forces of character and social 
structure. 

Sociopsychoanalytic methodology does attempt to achieve 
an approximation of the truth through combining the use of 
standardized instruments, when possible; with recognizing the 
necessity of making interpretations of the data obtained. The 
process of interpretation, however, is not arbitrary; nor can it 
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be done by just anyone. It requires a particular kind of training 
and experience. 

Also, a central feature of this methodology, which further 
distinguishes it from the two approaches described above, is a 
process of participant-study. That is, the. methodology 
involves a dialogue, in which the individuals studied par- 
ticipate because they believe that there is some benefit from 
the process of study for themselves, not just for the researcher. 
Part of this participation involves agreement between 
researcher and participant about the goals and values of the 
research. For example, the question might be raised with the 
participants of how their work affects their intellectual and 
emotional development. This may lead to study of how 
different types of character react to different kinds of work, 
including how to understand resistance to change that is rooted 
in values and attitudes of character (see Maccoby, 1981). 

Since the study was exploratory, the methodology utilized 
study of clinical material to a greater extent than a 
combination of both clinical study of individuals and 
sociological study of work roles and structure. The latter 
would constitute a more comprehensive sociopsychoanalytic 
research project of the kind undertaken by Fromm and 
Maccoby (1970) and Maccoby (1976, 1981). That is, part of the 
sociopsychoanalytic method involves study of the work itself, 
including the requirements of different kinds of work and roles 
within an organization, in relation to the types of character 
found within the roles. Ideally, one determines what character 
traits and attitudes are required by the key roles of the 
organization. Not all of the people occupying key roles were 
studied in the present research, but, rather, a sample of both 
key roles and relevant clinical material was examined. 

Mention should here be made of the use of the Rorschach 
test in this research, since elements of Rorschach methodology 
and interpretation are controversial: The Rorschach was 
employed in the research to facilitate understanding of 
unconscious attitudes, passions, and dynamic forces of 
character. 
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The method of Rorschach interpretation used was devel- 
oped by Maccoby (Fromm and Maccoby, 1970; Maccoby, 1976) 
as a supplement to the interpretive questionnaire/ interview, 
to aid in the interpretation and diagnosis of character. This 
methodology combines the traditional formal analysis of 
Rorschach responses with interpretation of their symbolic 
content to achieve a diagnosis of character. 

Traditional interpretation of the Rorschach is directed 
toward the diagnosis of pathology. It is based on analysis of 
localizations, the form, color, shape, shading, and movement 
determinants of responses, and the perceptual accuracy of 
responses (see Rorschach, 1942; Klopfer et al., 1954; Beck et 
al., 1961). Others, however, particularly Schafer (1954) and 
Schachtel (1966), have worked on the development of 
character interpretation from the Rorschach in terms of 
psychoanalytic theory. 

Based on these various contributions, Maccoby developed a 
method of character interpretation that combines analysis of 
the formal aspects of responses with symbolic analysis of 
content, movement, and color. This process allows an 
uncovering of unconscious impulses, needs, dynamic character 
traits, modes of relatedness, and the like. In addition, the 
methodology includes analysis of sequence of perceptions with 
respect to how certain attitudes or wishes may provoke 
anxiety, guilt, rage, and so on. 

This method of Rorschach interpretation is experiential in 
that it requires seeing things through the eyes of the 
individual—feeling what determines his or her response. 
Responses are viewed as projections of the individual’s own 
character attitudes. A detailed description of the development 
and utilization of this methodology is presented in Fromm and 
Maccoby (1970: 275-287). In addition, Fromm (1951) 
discussed the experiential method of understanding with 
reference to dreams and symbolism. | 

Significant themes were interpreted from all of the material 
obtained from the various parts of the methodology. 
Consistent with the principle of participant research, these 
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themes were discussed with the individuals whenever possible. 
In some cases, the themes were confirmed or further clarified 
through such dialogue. In other cases, discussion occurred in 
the context of clinical evaluation or treatment of the 
individual, in which particular themes were verified by clinical 
evidence. 

It should also be pointed out that this exploratory study was 
not limited to study of psychotherapy patients who work 
within the federal government bureaucracy. Such a sample 
would have been biased and unrepresentative of government 
employees as a whole, most of whom, one would assume, are 
not patients in psychotherapy. Thus, the individuals studied 
include people who have been patients as well as those who 
have not. 

They include people from lower, middle, and upper levels of 
work and management in ten organizations of the federal 
government. They include managers and nonmanagers, men 
and women. They consist of people both with and without 
professional training, whose work covers a range of 
responsibilities: administrative, scientific, technical, legal, 
policymaking, legislative, regulatory, and so on. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RESEARCH 


The research began with case study of my own patients in 
relation to the hypotheses described above. The hypotheses 
were explored through systematic examination of clinical 
material in relation to the potential role of the patients’ work 
and careers in the development or maintenance of their emo- 
tional problems. 

Since I work in Washington, D.C., a large number of my 
patients work within the federal bureaucracy. This is the case 
for most practitioners in the Washington area. In Washington, 
the government—Cabinet-level departments, other agencies, 
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the Senate, the House of Representatives, and the Executive 
Office of the President, as well as the various international 
organizations, such as the World Bank—constitute the largest 
“industry” of the metropolitan area. Whether for reasons. of 
sheer number or because government work contributes to 
emotional disturbance, a large number of consumers of 
therapy in Washington work for government organizations. 

An opportunity arose to study federal workers who were not 
patients when I was asked to consult to one large federal 
department about how to understand and respond to 
employees who seemed to be suffering from a wide range of 
emotional disturbances on the job. This, department was 
extremely diverse in its scope of activities and thus presented a 
cross-section of types of work performed in government, such 
as described above. I was asked to explore possible sources of 
the apparent emotional disturbance, both in, terms of the 
individuals and in terms of work and management. 

The U.S. government is of particular interest to one who 
wishes to study the relationship between psychopathology and 
work in the public sector. There is growing public concern 
about the efficiency and problems within work and the 
leadership of the federal bureaucracy. Since the government 
formulates public policy and administers programs that affect 
our entire society, such concern is well founded. 

Questions have been raised, for example, about whether there 
is something inherent in the federal system that creates 
apathy, alienation, and ineffectiveness within the appraisal/ 
reward systems for its employees. While comparison with the 
private sector would be necessary for full understanding of the 
relationship between government work and psychopathology, 
including possible differences between the public and private 
sector, the present study is limited to exploring these issues 
within the federal bureaucracy. 

The first objective was. to understand the meaning of the 
disturbed individual’s symptoms in terms of both the person’s 
character, as interpreted from the clinical material, and the 
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nature of his or her work in the bureaucracy. Study of (1) the 
individuals employed by the federal department to which I 
consulted (conducted with their consent), (2) my patients, and 
(3) the psychostructure of the work organizations revealed 
three types of situations in which people showed specific 
symptoms of emotional disturbance: 


(1) A small number showed evidence of major, long-standing 
disturbance, which had developed, in most cases, prior io their 
entry Into government employment. These people, though 
deeply disturbed, somehow maintained their employment. 
Often this was achieved with the help of managers who 
routinely reassigned their work to others and/ or shunted them 
from one supervisor to another. 

(2) A larger number of people showed symptoms of neurotic con- 
flict in their work situation, and yet had achieved at least 
moderate success in their careers to date. For many, success in 
work stood in contrast to disturbance, frustration, and un- 
happiness in their intimate relations or judgment of them- 
selves. These people, one might say, were reasonably successful 
in matters of the head but were troubled in matters of the 
heart, which showed itself at work. 

(3) A third group of people who showed symptoms of emotional 
disturbance on the job were those whose emotional attitudes 
were found to be within the normal range of character. While 
they showed some pathological tendencies, these were relatively 
mild and did not account for the overt signs of disturbance 
that occurred in the work setting. 


It became immediately apparent that the three situations in 
which people showed symptoms at work presented a 
complicated and paradoxical picture. To help clarify this and 
to balance the picture created by the fact that both the patients 
and the troubled employees would be considered disturbed 
individuals, since they showed symptoms, I decided to 
compare them with a group of people who showed no 
symptoms at work. The people were quite successful in work 
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and career development, and they appeared very well-adjusted. 
They had never shown signs of emotional disturbance at work. 

Study of these people was undertaken to help clarify the 
differences between those who developed psychiatric 
symptoms and those who did not, and to explain why the 
bureaucracy affected people in ways that led to disturbance for 
some but successful adaptation for others. This comparison 
group of “normals” constituted 25% of the total sample 
studied. 

Based on the Fromm-Maccoby thesis, one would not 
necessarily expect to find differences between those who 
develop overt psychiatric symptoms on the job and those who 
do not. One would, according to this thesis, need to analyze the 
situation in relation to the dynamic character forces of the 
individuals in order to interpret one’s observations. 

Study of the people who were both symptom-free and 
successful in their careers revealed that a number of them were 
dominated by such irrational attitudes as extreme destructive- 
ness, pursuit of power and glory, insatiable greed, and a desire 
to return to the womb—all of which one might expect to find in 
people who are overtly troubled. However, they did not show 
symptoms of their pathology in their daily work. This finding is 
consistent with the Fromm-Maccoby thesis. It raises the 
question of whether there is something about these people’s 
work that feeds pathological attitudes and makes them adap- 
tive to the requirements of work and career success. 

The data supported the view that one must look beyond the 
presence or absence of symptoms per se and toward an 
understanding of the meaning of symptoms in relation to the 
. forces of character, as well as the experience of bureaucratic 
work situations. It became necessary to analyze how work 
within the federal bureaucracy interacts with pathological 
passions to result in overt symptoms for some people but not 
for others, regardless of whether or not the person is truly 
disturbed. 
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CONGRUENCE AND INCONGRUENCE 
BETWEEN WORK AND CHARACTER 


Previous research has shown that individuals with certain 
character traits or tendencies are often attracted to certain 
kinds of work or organizational structures to which the traits 
are suited (Maccoby, 1976). Once the person is within the 
organization, the latter begins selectively to reinforce certain 
qualities of head and heart that best fit the needs and roles 
required by the position and the organization. 

Findings of the present research lead to the interpretation 
that, within the federal bureaucracy, specific irrational] 
attitudes, in combination with certain intellectual talents, are 
adaptive to the requirements of particular roles. This 
constitutes one major category of the individuals studied. 

Here, one finds an absence of symptoms, whether the 
person’s passions are (1) predominantly pathological or (2) 
within the normal range of character. Within the latter group, 
healthy tendencies predominate, although these individuals 
lack developed hearts, like most successful careerists. 
Members of the former group are dominated by pathological 
tendencies but show no symptoms of emotional disorder at 
work, though some may show symptoms in their intimate 
relations outside of work. 

One also finds, in contrast, a second major category of 
individuals: those who are nonadaptive. The passions and 
overall character of these people are not adaptive to the role 
requirements of the organization, whether their passions are 
irrational or within the normal range. In such circumstances, 
symptoms of emotional] disturbance do appear at work. 

This formulation of how various human passions may 
interact with work in the federal bureaucracy to produce either 
congruence (no symptoms) or incongruence (symptoms) is 
described more fully below, with brief case illustrations, and is 
summarized in Table 1. 
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SITUATIONS OF CONGRUENCE 


Within the category of individuals who are congruent with 
their work are two types: the Irrational Adaptives and the 
Normal Positives. Both groups are adaptive, although the 
former is predominantly pathological and the latter 
predominantly normal. One might raise the question of how 
both pathological and normal people can be adaptive. to the 
requirements of work. The answer lies in the observation that 
some roles call more for irrational attitudes than other roles. 
For example, some roles require more interdependence and 
particular concrete technical skills, such as auditing. One tends 
to find people within the normal range of character within 
and adaptive to such roles. 

On the other hand, certain roles are more likely to select out 
and support the development of irrational attitudes. These 
include the various “power positions” found throughout 
government, such as those concerned with policy formulation, 
high administration, or assisting presidentially appointed 
administrators. 

It appears that the goal is such roles is often to dominate, 
scare, or intimidate subordinates and push programs through 
quickly. One finds the more pathological individuals adaptive 
to such roles. 


THE IRRATIONAL ADAPTIVES 


These people show deeply irrational attitudes of two types: 
(a) lust for power and glory, desire to subjugate and/ or destroy 
others, and greed for personal gain, all of which have come to 
dominate these persons to a pathological degree; or (b) passive 
dependency, desire to return to the womb, and submission to 
masochistic humiliation. 

These attitudes have been systematically rewarded, 
strengthened, and supported by career advancement and 
increasing influence within the organization. Although the 
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passions of these individuals are pathological, they are 
nevertheless adaptive. They contribute to the person’s success 
at work, particularly if the person is bright and competent. 

These people are found largely among those who have 
arrived at, or are clearly moving into, the middle and upper 
levels of their organizations. One observes, for the first type, 
that entry into and success within the highest levels of work, 
management, and policymaking requires, in many cases, a 
more pathological extreme of the kind of character described 
by Maccoby (1976) as the jungle fighter, within the private 
sector. 

Psychologically, the jungle fighter seeks power and 
domination over others. He or she may employ seduction, 
betrayal, or manipulation to reach the top. Jungle fighters 
usually show exploitative, narcissistic, sadistic, and 
authoritarian tendencies, although they differ in their degrees 
of emotional maturity. 

A recent project to improve work and management in a 
major federal department (Maccoby et al., 1980) shows that 
such people, unlike jungle fighters in private corporations, are 
often selected as top-level managers by presidential appointees 
of federal departments and agencies. The appointees, even 
those who accept appointments with good intentions and a 
sense of public service, serve for a relatively brief period of time 
and are under significant political pressure. This leads them to 
select jungle fighter types as their top managers, because of the 
need to get something done quickly. 

An environment that requires the more extreme traits of the 
jungle fighter for success feeds the development of deeply 
irrational passions and may push the person “over the edge.” 
As pointed out above, such passions might be masked by their 
adaptiveness to work. 

For the sample studied, it appears that at the highest levels of 
the federal bureaucracy what is valued most is the ability to 
appear and act tough; to put others down and humiliate them; 
constantly to test others; and to produce a flurry of activity on 
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demand (via a memo, a decisive talk at a meeting, or “fire- 
fighting,” for example). All of this appears to be supported and 
fed, to a great extent, by the need to create and push through 
programs within a short period of time. As one presidential 
appointee stated, “What I look for in a top manager is someone 
who knows how to kick ass.” 

So the work atmosphere is one in which the overriding aim is 
to appear that something important and powerful is being 
done.! But one finds, in some settings, that there is little 
substance or consequence to all the activity. That is, in many 
of these higher levels of management and administration one 
finds a very busy, demanding, highly charged environment of 
doing, talking, analyzing, and report-writing. Of course, some 
of this activity—for example, a directive to eliminate a certain 
number of positions in one part of the agency or to reorganize 
the agency—does affect many employees. 

However, this atmosphere may also result in activity that 
has little, if any, substantive meaning. In such cases, it simply 
provides an opportunity for passions for power and glory- 
seeking to blossom to a pathological degree. For people in 
whom such passions are fed, job success may actually deepen 
their pathological attitudes, by allowing them to believe, more 
and more, their own image of importance and power, and by 
encouraging them to lose touch with a more realistic view of 
themselves. 

Since the psychostructure of the upper levels of some federal 
departments and agencies seems to support such passions 
and attitudes, the relationship of character to work is con- 
gruent, and one does not necessarily observe symptoms in the 
work setting. One lawyer, who worked within such a setting 
for three years, observed: 


The place is very seductive, because they appeal to your desire 
to be professional and competent and all that. They tell you 
that you are going to have an important “impact” on things if 
you stick with it; that you will become well recognized, and at 
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the same time you will be doing good, professional work. This is 
all very enticing, and the next thing you know you're working 
24 hours a day, feeling very important, that you’re a “rising 
star.” But when you take a good look at things, you see that the — 
work is really not all that important, and that what you’re really 
after is power—exciting power. And its all crazy, but nobody 
seems to recognize it. 


Thus, these people possess strong pathological tendencies 
that gradually become dominant within their character, 
because the tendencies fit, in many cases, what is supported by 
the work. These tendencies compete with, and gradually 
overwhelm, other, healthier tendencies. These people are often 
very bright and talented in matters of the head, such as 
` strategic thinking, planning, and plotting options. But their 
talents, which are necessary to the role, are put in the service of 
getting more and more power and glory, for their own sake. 

One finds that their healthier tendencies gradually wither 
away from disuse. The work does not stimulate or call forth 
more positive attitudes, such as a sense of public service, 
genuine caring about people, or interest in creating rational 
and useful programs—all of which might have been important 
in bringing them into government service in the first place. 
Instead, the work at this level of the federal bureaucracy, for 
the sample studied, starves the good motives and feeds those of 
sadism and grandiosity. 

It should be pointed out here that a majority of the 
individuals who are described as Irrational Adaptives worked 
within one major federal department. It is possible that one 
would find a different picture elsewhere in government. On the 
other hand, as pointed out above, this particular department is 
very diverse and represents a cross-section of the federal 
bureaucracy as a whole. In addition, some of the individuals 
from this group did work in other agencies and departments. 
Thus, there is some evidence suggesting that one would find, 
with further study, similar individuals throughout much of the 
federal bureaucracy. 
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These individuals do not necessarily experience conscious 
conflict, at least not within the work setting. Often, however, 
they sense that something is wrong. Analysis of the data 
suggests the presence of not only eroticized pursuit of power 
and narcissistic attitudes, but also feelings of fraudulence, 
inner emptiness, terror, and self-betrayal. 

One example of a person who could be described as an 
Irrational Adaptive is Ms. A, a 30-year old woman who 
entered the government after dropping out of college. She 
quickly worked her way into administrative work and, over the 
next ten years, rose rapidly through the hierarchy of several 
agencies. Ms. A has most recently worked as a special assistant 
to high-level administrators who wield great power. She is 
perceived as an aggressive, competent person who is good at 
“fire-fighting.” She is also viewed as someone who can be 
alternately seductive and sexy, and hardened and tough. 

Her consciously expressed attitudes are that she enjoys 
power and being in the “inner circle” because it helps in solving 
administrative problems, and that ane prefers working for 
strong managers who are not afraid of taking decisive action. 
Deeper exploration of her attitudes and character reveals 
tremendous lust for power and hatred of male authority. One 
interprets themes of inner fury and pursuit of power as a 
magical solution to vulnerability and helplessness. She uses her 
emotional sensitivity, which is considerable, to further her 
acquisition of power over others. 

In conflict with these passions, one finds a sense of destroyed 
femininity (she recently had herself sterilized and divorced her 
husband), a feeling of being damned and in purgatory. Around 
the office, she has begun to call herself, jokingly, a “power 
-groupie.” She reported a recurring dream of walking down a 
long, empty corridor in her agency building and into her office, 
which is also empty. All she hears is the sound of her footsteps. 
As she enters her empty office, she feels a combination of 
satisfaction and vague terror. One may interpret this dream as 
illustrating the inner sense of emptiness and isolation that has 
become the emotional and spiritual price for her lust for power. 
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Another person is Mr. B, a brilliant young social scientist 
who was active in the student protest movement in the late 
1960s and who is now a “rising star” in his job for a committee 
on Capitol Hill. He reports that he feels, sometimes, like he is a 
little boy in a man’s world, who may be hit at any moment for 
being where he shouldn’t be. But he dismisses such feelings 
with a joke and reports that, usually, he feels tremendously 
self-confident about his abilities, competency, and importance 
to the legislative process. 

Although he initially lacked confidence in his intellectual 
talents, Mr. B has become increasingly attracted to the pursuit 
of glamour and power afforded by his position and work 
environment. Success and recognition of his work quickly 
fanned the flames of his narcissistic passions, and, before long, 
he found himself plotting his way to the top and planning the 
demise of those who stood in his path. For example, he 
successfully undermined the work and reputation of his 
superior, which contributed to the superior’s departure. This 
cleared the way for Mr. B’s successful pursuit of the position, 
which gave him more recognition and “visibility.” 

Inwardly, Mr. B feels a deep need to be loved and 
appreciated. Driven in childhood by a demanding and 
possessive mother, he has developed considerable intellectual 
powers, with which he has achieved outward success. But this 
has been at the expense of feeling, unconsciously, that he must 
do other peoples bidding, that he must perform to win 
applause, and that he has no freedom. These themes may be 
interpreted from some of his dreams. In one, example, he 
presents a memorandum he has written to an important 
senator and hopes that the senator will not notice that it is filled 
with blank pages. 

In addition to the people described chou there is a second 
group of Irrational Adaptives whose emotional attitudes also 
seem to be adaptive to their work. Cases of this type are usually 
found at the middle levels of the bureaucracy and involve 
individuals who are pathologically dependent and submissive 
rather than gradiose and power-hungry. 
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How typical this group is of the middle levels of the 
bureaucracy cannot be determined without further study. 
From the cases observed, however, one may hypothesize that 
their pathological tendencies have contributed to success at 
their middle levels of management. It is possible that, at least in 
some of these circumstances, the work and relationships with 
superiors may require submission to irrational authority. 
Because of their loyalty and adaptability to the middle rungs of 
the hierarchy, they are sometimes called, within their 
organizations, successful “ass kissers,” as opposed to the “ass 
kickers” at the higher levels. While their pathological 
tendencies and overall character differ from the first group of 
Irrational Adaptives, they, too, show no symptoms at work. 
Both groups are enamored of power for its own sake, but in 
different ways. 

For example, one man who illustrates this type, Mr. C, is 
lonely, anxious, and depressed in his personal life. However, at 
work he has received rapid promotion and awards for his work 
as an attorney for a regulatory agency of the government. Now 
in his mid-thirties, he reports that he works best when he has 
“good leadership,” which, he states, means someone who can 
guide and direct him in what is to be done. 

However, one may interpret feelings of deep dependency 
and mother fixation within Mr. C, which lead him to submit 
himself to humiliation in hopes of obtaining love and support. 
Despite his considerable emotional sensitivity and com- 
passion, Mr. C has sought out the protective umbrella of his 
agency, as well as bosses who willingly tell him what to do and 
how to do it. Unconsciously, he is resentful and hostile toward 
rational authority when he experiences it, and seeks 
attachment to irrational control and domination. One sees 
evidence for unconscious hostility in, for example, a dream 
that occurred during psychotherapy, which he had sought 
because of unhappiness in his intimate relations with women. 
During a period of treatment in which Mr. C was analyzing his 
relationship with his father, toward whom he reported he had 
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always felt “great respect,” he reported a dream in which he 
sees his father floating down a river ina casket, which is loaded 
with explosives. He awakens, ina cold sweat, at the moment he 
realizes that he has the detonator device in his hands. 

Another dream illustrates Mr. C’s unconscious awareness of 
desires that pull him away from health and independence. In 
his dream he is riding around and around ona Ferris wheel. It 
finally deposits him on the ground, next toa long, dark tunnel. 
He finds himself drawn into the tunnel by a mysterious force. 
As he walks along, he hears the sound of the ocean at the other 
end, beckoning him. At this point he awakens, terrified. Mr. C 
said that he thought the Ferris wheel represented his deep 
feelings about work, because it often consists of a lot of activity 
that goes nowhere. He said that the rest of the dream was 
frightening, because it meant that there might be something 
about his career that was sucking him in toward some terrible 
end. One may interpret, here, a desire to return to the womb, 
which Mr. C knows, unconsciously, is regressive and 
destructive, yet supported by his work. | 

One interesting question raised by these cases of Irrational 
Adaptives is how numerous are such people in the upper and 
middle levels of government? Are such people found only 
within particular parts of the bureaucracy, which are, perhaps, 
not typical of the whole? With regard to those people already 
studied, it is remarkable that some of them could be so 
disturbed and yet function as well as they do in an 
organization. 


THE NORMAL POSITIVES 


The research indicates a second category of congruence 
‘between characterological forces and work, which is found 
among people who are within the normal range of adaptation. 
They are, by traditional psychiatric criteria, “normal”; they are 
without significant pathological tendencies. Although they, 
like most people, are within the normal, adaptive, range of 
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character, they are not “healthy” from the standpoint of full 
human development. However, most of them show real inner 
capacity for development of such qualities of heart as love of 
life, concern for others, and affirmation of truth. But these 
qualities have not been stimulated or developed by career 
experiences or daily work; they remain dormant. 

The Normal Positives pursue and accept as normal and well- 
adjusted a desire for a reasonable degree of success, 
recognition, and security. While they possess some irrational, 
repressed attitudes, like most people do, they are minor. 
Healthy, adaptive tendencies predominate in their characters. 
Work does not appear to have fed or stimulated their minor 
unconscious conflicts, though it might, of course, if it became 
severely stressful or developed pathological features. 

A useful way of understanding the dominant motivations 
and attitudes of these people is provided by Fromm’s (1947) 
description of the differences between the productive and the 
unproductive character orientations, found within the range of 
normal social character. The Normal Positives are people in 
whom the productive orientation is more dominant. 

Fromm described productiveness as an attitude or mode of 
relatedness, rather than as the capacity for material production 
or outward success. It refers to the use of human powers such 
as reason, imagination, love, and the ability to understand the 
sense of things. It is related to Aristotle’s description of the 
“good man” as one who, by activeness and reason, brings to life 
the potentials of man, and to Spinoza’s concept of “virtue” as 
equivalent to the use of human powers. 

The relative weight of the productive and unproductive 
orientations varies, of course, in each person’s character. 
Persons in whom the productive orientation dominates 
experience themselves as “actors” and are not alienated from 
their human powers. The productive orientation requires 
freedom and independence, guided by reason. Since, of course, 
most people are a mixture of productive and unproductive 
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orientations, one sees the more positive or more negative 
aspects of the unproductive orientation according to the degree 
of productiveness in the total character structure. 

For example, within the hoarding orientation one may seea 
range from practicality to unimaginativeness; .within the 
marketing orientation, from open-mindedness to lack of 
principles. The more positive sides of these orientations are 
seen within people whose dominant orientations are more 
productive. 

Such is the case with the Normal Positives. As a group, they 
have relatively productive attitudes about work and a wide 
range of intellectual talents. They are stimulated and “turned 
on” by their work, often more so than by their intimate 
relations. Certain positive traits, mostly concerning the head, 
have been rewarded and strengthened by success and career 
development within their bureaucratic settings. The part of the 
bureaucracy in which they work appears to fit their character. 
They seek out stimulation from their work and are not afraid to 
leave a job that becomes deadened. 

The work environment has stimulated their development, 
but within the limits of a system that does not support the 
development of qualities of the heart. Capacities for 
development of the heart remain locked up, or have become 
deadened, by the conditions for success within the 
bureaucracy. AS a consequence, their own personal 
development, as well as their potential contributions to 
improving the bureaucracy, are clearly limited. 

One example of a Normal Positive is Mr. D, a 50-year-old 
man who has risen to the position of director of a major unit 
of a large agency. Throughout his career he has constantly 
looked for new opportunities, and seized them, whenever he 
felt his existing job had become deadened or no longer held 
possibilities for further career development. Mr. D radiates a 
high level of energy, activity, and enthusiasm. He clearly enjoys 
challenging work, which he approaches with strategic, 
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systems-like thinking. He is open to new ideas of work 
organization and leadership, particularly those that contribute 
to team-building and participation, which he values. 

Mr. D shows cooperative working attitudes and demon- 
strates a desire to do well. This has required, to a degree, 
the repression of some negativistic attitudes. Also, he tends to 
be initially resistant to demands that he perceives are being 
placed on him. Outwardly, one observes a tendency toward 
anxious worry and a capacity to become, in a flash, 
emotionally cool. 

One can interpret from the Rorschach that Mr. D sees 
himself, unconsciously, as somewhat of an underling—down 
on his back, looking up at authority. He seeks love and 
affection and does not want to become too adversarial in 
his work relations, perhaps because this might open up 
some frightening, unresolved conflicts from childhood, such 
as autonomy versus guilt, or rebelling versus performing. 

Within Mr. D’s character are real, but underdeveloped, 
capacities for love of life and creative, intellectual, and spiritual 
development. However, he keeps his distance and does not 
allow himself to become too emotionally aroused. One sees 
that work has stimulated the productive side of his character. 
But his heart remains underdeveloped, partly because of his 
unresolved emotional issues and partly because his work 
environment has not supported such development. 

In this respect he is typical of the Normal Positives studied. 
AS a group, they have probably developed as much as they can, 
given the limited stimulation of the bureaucracy. If more 
stimulation were to occur, then more development might be 
possible. In fact, recent experiments to improve work and 
management in the federal bureaucracy suggest that it is 
possible, under certain circumstances, for the bureaucracy to 
provide more opportunities for development of its emplovees 
than now exist (Maccoby et al., 1980). 
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Another Normal Positive is Mr. E. Now in his mid-forties, 
he originally studied for the ministry but left when offered a 
position with a small manufacturing company. He enjoyed 
business but eventually entered the federal government, 
attracted, he says, by the greater security it offered to him. 

Mr. E worked in various administrative and management 
capacities for a variety of federal departments and agencies, 
until reaching a second-ranking position in a major unit of a 
medium-sized agency. He is viewed as a hardworking, 
productive person who is particularly competent with detailed 
kinds of work and who enjoys facilitating the career 
development of younger subordinates. 

He views himself, consciously, as a man of contrasts: 
hardworking but secretly lazy, outgoing but also a loner, a 
pragmatic compromiser yet a man with principles. These 
consciously felt contrasts reflect a deeper sense of being two 
people; the outer person, who is hardened to organizational 
and career realities—an adaptive achiever within the system— 
and the inner person, who is soft, compassionate, somewhat 
dependent, and seeking, perhaps, mother’s all-accepting love. 
One can interpret from the Rorschach, for example, that he 
unconsciously symbolizes himself as a crustacean—hard on 
the outside but soft and vulnerable on the inside, and as a body 
in search of a backbone. One sees some conflict, though not 
major, between outward aggressiveness and inward sub- 
servience and dependency. 

Mr. E is a man with real abilities who has always been active 
and productive in his work and career. But he has now come 
close to giving up. His desire for comfort and for minimizing 
risks is gradually overtaking his productive capacities for deep 
conviction, for service to others, and for spontaneity. Career 
advancement within the federal bureaucracy has required, for 
him, a gradual hardening of his exterior and a softening of his 
heart. 
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SITUATIONAL CHANGE AS A 
TRIGGER OF SYMPTOMS 


The cases presented so far, of Irrational Adaptives and 
Normal Positives, illustrate the importance of understanding 
both the character forces of the individual and the 
requirements of the role and work environment. All these cases 
illustrate congruence between character and work, which 
results in the appearance of “normal adjustment,” despite the 
fact that some of the individuals are pathological while others 
are within the normal range. 

Such congruence or adaptation exists, however, only as long 
as a balance is maintained between dynamic character forces 
and the work. An individual who is adaptive to one work 
situation is not necessarily adaptive to other work situations or 
roles. In fact, if the situation undergoes either positive or 
negative change, the resulting incongruence may trigger 
symptoms where, before, there were none. 

The case of Mr. F illustrates this. Now in his late forties, Mr. 
F once had a flourishing, rapidly rising career as a “hatchet 
man” under a Sadistic, self-centered manager who was 
particularly close with the agency head and who served under 
appointment of then-President Nixon. With gradual change of 
leadership in the agency and, eventually, the development of a 
more participative and cooperative organizational structure 
within his part of the agency, Mr. F began openly to undermine 
his new superiors, placed obstacles in the path of cooperative 
work efforts that were being undertaken, and increasingly 
demanded recognition for his “‘vast experience and 
knowledge.” He began to disrupt meetings and to avoid 
carrying out directives requested by his superiors. 

Study of his attitudes and character reveals strong 
sadomasochistic passions, previously adaptive, that have now, 
in a sense, broken loose. Unconsciously, he seeks a 
“Godfather” to control and protect him. He had achieved this, 
in fact, during the earlier, more successful, part of his career. 
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During that time he had sought out a sadistic, vindictive, but 
protective boss; thus Mr. F: had been able to function 
successfully within the organization. 

Internally, Mr. F experiences resentment and rebellion 
coupled with a need to obtain affection through submission. 
One observes that his sadomasochistic relationship with his 
father mirrored his later relationships with superiors at work. 
Infantile and narcissistic attitudes are interpreted from the 
Rorschach. He is therefore limited in his ability to deal with 
work that stimulates emotional aliveness or requires 
independence of thought. Mr. F professes deep moral concerns 
and is quite active in some political issues within his 
community. But one finds that these concerns are not rooted in 
any particular principles; rather, they appear motivated by his 
unconscious resentment of authority and need to rebel against 
it. Since Mr. F works best doing detailed, colorless work under 
a benign Godfather-type boss, his irrational passions have 
“erupted” under the recent change of leadership and work 
structure. He now appears openly troubled at work. 

Mr. F is an example of an Irrational Adaptive individual 
whose passions became incongruent with the new work 
environment. Because Irrational Adaptives are dominated by 
pathological tendencies that are adaptive to pathological work 
environments, they begin to show overt symptoms of their 
underlying pathologies when they experience a healthy 
improvement in the work situation or role requirements. 


SITUATIONS OF INCONGRUENCE 


The case of Mr. F indicates that an individual whose 
irrational passions and attitudes are not congruent with the 
requirements of work will show psychiatric symptoms in the 
work setting. Similarly, people who are within the normal 
range may also develop symptoms at work. However, such 
people are incongruent with the work and role requirements 
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not because of underlying pathology, but because of their 
characterological response to an unhealthy work environment 
or severe stress within it. These two situations of incongruence, 
both of which result in the appearance of symptoms at work, 
are described and illustrated below. 


THE IRRATIONAL NONADAPTIVES 


By traditional psychiatric criteria, these people are 
emotionally disturbed, and show symptoms of their 
disturbance at work. Their passions interact with aspects of the 
bureaucratic psychostructure in ways that result in the 
manifestation of psychiatric symptoms in the work setting. The 
Irrational Nonadaptives can be divided into two types, 
depending on the severity of disturbance. 

The first type consists of people who show evidence of 
significant emotional disturbance that has interfered with their 
basic relationships and ability to work throughout most of 
their lives. Relatively few in number, members of this group 
have typically been hospitalized on one or more occasions and 
have long-standing diagnoses of psychotic disturbance. 
Manifestations of their disturbance at work include gross 
distortions of reality, inability to comprehend or execute work 
responsibilities, or severely impaired relations with coworkers. 

Understandably, most of these individuals do not rise very 
high on the career ladder (though some do, which is, itself, an 
interesting phenomenon to study). In some cases, the demands 
of work, the behavior of superiors, and other external factors 
combine to trigger new psychotic episodes or to reinforce the 
depth of existing pathology. 

One possible reason for this is that many managers are 
frightened by these people and avoid confrontation with the 
reality of the individual’s sickness. In such cases, manage- 
ment’s action often consists of ignoring the problem 
completely while reassigning the person’s work to others and 
allowing the disturbed individual to continue drawing his or 
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her paycheck. Alternatively, management might continuously 
reassign the individual to other supervisors or to other parts of -` 
the organization. Some of these people become known as 
“floaters” and have serious difficulties in whichever setting, or 
for whomever, they work. 

Ms. G, in her late fifties, worked for the same federal agency 
for thirty years, in clerical/ secretarial positions. She had been 
diagnosed paranoid schizophrenic many years earlier, and she 
has been hospitalized numerous times over the years. In the 
course of working for her most recent supervisor, Ms. G 
gradually showed increasing outbursts toward and accusations 
of people in her office. Her supervisor later explained that he 
was fearful that she might attack someone or try to kill herself. 
She became more overtly paranoid about an alleged 
conspiracy to deny her a deserved promotion to a supergrade 
level, which she had created as part of her delusional system. 
Management responded by shifting her assignment from one 
supervisor to another, while humoring her about her prospects 
for promotion. Discussion with management indicated that 
they undertook this action in the belief that she would soon 
“settle down.” Unfortunately, however, Ms. G became 
increasingly disturbed on the job and eventually had to be 
hospitalized. | 

Obviously, a person as disturbed as Ms. G would probably 
experience significant difficulties in any job setting. However, 
one may raise the question of whether her emotional 
disturbance may have been fed, or intensified, by a work and 
management environment that virtually ignored and denied 
her disturbance. Perhaps further deterioration could have been 
prevented if management had confronted the problem and 
assisted her in obtaining professional help. 

There is a second group of Irrational Nonadaptives, much 
larger in number than people like Ms. G, who also show 
evidence of prior pathology—unconscious conflict rooted in 
early relationships—but which is-not of psychotic proportions. 
This group shows clear neurotic conflict and symptoms in the 
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job setting. Their pathological passions, unlike those of the 
Irrational Adaptives, are not congruent with the work or role 
requirements, and therefore one may observe symptoms of 
their disturbance in the job setting. Many of them have 
developed talents of the head, which have probably 
contributed to their having achieved reasonable career success 
in their organizations. But they suffer, consciously, from 
anxiety, depression, alienation, destructive desires, and the 
like. This group of people probably forms the bulk of those 
federal government employees in Washington who seek 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis. 

In contrast to the Irrational Adaptives, these people are 
often limited by their conflicts from rising to the highest levels 
of the bureaucracy. One reason for this difference may be 
adaptation. That is, the Nonadaptives studied show more 
passive-aggressive, independently obstinate, and obsessive 
tendencies, in contrast to the Adaptives, who show strong 
sadomasochistic attraction to power. In effect, the 
pathological passions of the Irrational Nonadaptives may be 
less adaptive to the work requirements of the top levels of the 
bureaucracy. How widespread this situation is throughout the 
federal bureaucracy cannot be determined, however, without 
further study. 

One finds that some of the Irrational Nonadaptives studied, 
once they are under the government’s umbrella of bureaucratic 
vastness, security, and protection, are able to find some niche 
within their organization that actually supports or allows an 
acting-out of their pathology in the work setting. Within the 
niche, they experience few demands for productive work or 
activity that might threaten their neurotic “balance.” 

Thus, some find settings in which their internal conflicts can 
be acted out with little consequence, either to themselves or to 
the organization. This, of course, contributes to keeping the 
person immobilized with respect to consciously experiencing 
his or her problem. 

An example of this is seen in the case of Mr. H.. Following 
graduate school, Mr. H sought and obtained a position in an 
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agency with a reputation for inefficiency and for harboring a 
lot of “dead wood” among its employees. He is an only child of 
a harsh, demanding, and ambitious mother and a weak father. 
Consciously, he experiences the narcissistic duality of extreme, 
grandiose self-evaluation together with: feelings of deep 
inferiority. 

Finding reality disappointing and painful, Mr. H has 
developed a Walter Mitty-like fantasy world, in which he 
imagines himself to be an internationally famous writer, a 
sought-after romeo, or a popular rock star. In reality his love 
life is chronically disappointing, largely because he seeks total 
devotion and instant love from whomever he dates. 

At work, he has managed to find a situation in which little 
work is assigned to, or expected from, him. He spends the bulk 
of his day talking, reading the paper, and fantasizing. At home, 
he frequently listens to live recordings of rock singers and 
pretends that he is the star receiving the applause. Mr. H also 
spends long hours sleeping and masturbating. 

Consciously, Mr. H desires to work more productively and 
to develop more realistic expectations and mutuality in his 
relationships. Unconsciously, however, he is filled with rage 
toward his mother, against whom he rebels by being passive- 
aggressive, withholding, and inactive in his work. This, he 
knows, infuriates her. Nevertheless, he seeks her love and 
domination of him and feels empty and frightened inside, 
without any real powers of his own. Themes of rage, 
impotency, and magical escape are revealed in his dreams, such 
as one in which he screams at his mother, feels terror, and then 
finds himself floating in the air, above everyone, and flying 
away. 

Interestingly, Mr. H shows a more developed heart than 
many people who are less troubled. He is compassionate and 
cooperative with others, within the limits of his illness, and he 
possesses a well-developed sense of humor. He shows enough 
sense of reality that, if a particular work assignment is 
important, he responds to the task and performs competently. 
One may speculate whether Mr. H might become more 
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motivated to change if his work were more meaningful and 
stimulating. 

Mr. H’s inner conflicts and work situation seem to have 
combined to make it very difficult for him to struggle against 
his pathological passions and develop himself. Many such 
people struggle for years in analysis or therapy without 
noticeable progress, because the role of their work in 
supporting their neuroses is never analyzed. This was the case 
with Mr. H. In fact, his case suggests that it might be virtually 
impossible to begin serious struggle to overcome deep 
problems until the patient develops the courage, with the help 
of the therapist, to face the truth about the work or career, as it 
relates to the patient’s pathology. Such truth might include the- 
need for radical change of work if there is to be any hope for 
healthy development. 

The cases of Irrational Nonadaptive individuals presented 
thus far include those with psychotic and neurotic 
disturbances. Of the latter, one observes that some, like Mr. H, 
show symptoms of their disturbance in the work setting. 
' Perhaps such people have been unable, for reasons of 
circumstances or of character, to find a work setting to which 
their pathology would be adaptive and in which it would 
therefore produce no symptoms. Others, like Mr. F, are people 
whose irrational passions were once adaptive but had become 
nonadaptive because of change in the work situation. One also 
observes individuals who, at one time were Irrational 
Adaptives but who have become Irrational Nonadaptives, not 
because of a change in the work situation but because of 
deepening pathology within themselves. 

That is, in some cases, the person’s irrational passions and 
attitudes are fed to such an extent that they “overflow” and 
become noticeable within the very environment that 
strengthened and masked them to begin with. For example, 
one man, Mr. I, was driven by intense lust for power and glory. 
Quite brilliant in his professional work, he had achieved a 
senior position at a relatively young age in a part of the 
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government that engaged in work related to legislation. 
Inflated by his success, recognition, and proximity to power 
and glamour, Mr. I became increasingly arrogant, frequently 
humiliated coworkers, and began to voice wildly exaggerated 
ideas about the importance of his work to national policy. His 
irrational passions grew to such proportions that, when 
challenged one day by a colleague about a minor disagreement 
over something in a report under preparation, Mr. I physically 
attacked his colleague and had to be forcibly subdued. He was 
removed from the office literally kicking and screaming and, 
shortly thereafter, admitted himself to a mental hospital. 

Of course, one may say that such a person already possessed 
pathological tendencies and that what happened to him may 
have been the result of some serious stress or problems in his 
intimate relations, away from work. These factors should, of 
course, be explored when attempting to understand or help a 
person like Mr. I. Nevertheless, the case also indicates the 
potential contribution to emotional disturbance by a work 
environment that emphasizes and rewards excessive pursuit of 
power and grandiosity. 


THE NORMAL NEGATIVES 


This group shows psychiatric symptoms at work, but 
without any significant underlying pathology. These people 
are within the normal range of character, like their 
counterparts, the Normal Positives, described above. 
However, the Normal Negatives develop symptoms, 
sometimes in response to situational stress or to pathological 
aspects of their career and work environments, which, for 
them, have stimulated the “negative” and unproductive sides of 
their characters. | f 

That is, the Normal Negatives show the more negative 
aspects of the unproductive orientation (Fromm, 1947), which 
is more dominant in their characters. For example, such traits 
as loyalty, fairness, authority, and assertiveness in a 
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predominantly productive person turn into submission, 
dominance, withdrawal, and destructiveness in an unpro- 
ductive person. These latter tendencies are found in the 
Normal Negatives. 

At work they may show a sometimes gradual, sometimes 
sudden, development or sharpening of whatever irrational 
passions or unresolved conflicts exist within their characters. 
But they do not show evidence of major pathological 
tendencies. What one finds are people of predominantly 
unproductive orientation, but within the normal range of 
adaptation. 

Like most workers in the bureaucracy, the Normal 
Negatives have come to expect increasing influence, security, 
and recognition for their work. But given their overall 
character, together with, in some cases, deficiencies in training 
or competence, many have experienced career frustration, lack 
of recognition, demotion resulting from agency reorgani- 
zation, or some Situational stress. Such experiences appear to 
have stimulated the negative side of their characters as well as, 
for some, their latent, though relatively minor, irrational 
passions. 

Therefore what appears to be serious pathology can be 
interpreted, within this formulation, as more of a character 
reaction to stress, frustration, or a pathological work 
environment. This, in turn, intensifies the desire for the goals 
and values they have come to accept as normal, such as 
equating personal worth with one’s salary level and position or 
expecting automatic recognition for their work. In cases in 
which the work environment improves or the stress.is removed, 
the symptoms fade. 

One could describe these people as troubled, but not really 
sick. Their work experience has stimulated in them such 
responses as rebellious attitudes toward authority, holding out 
for love and affection from management, paranoid attitudes, 
and hostile or uncooperative attitudes. 
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Certain tendencies may be stronger than others, depending 
on the bureaucratic requirements. For example, in certain 
parts of the federal bureaucracy workers experience a situation 
which causes them to “top out” at a high salary and position by 
the time they are around 30 years old. They cannot go further 
up the career ladder in their foreseeable future. The 
bureaucracy fosters, in this setting, an attitude of paranoid 
competitiveness for “good” assignments among people who 
really need to be cooperative, given the nature of the tasks. 
Those people who choose to remain in such settings often 
develop destructive, suspicious, or undermining attitudes, 
alcoholic problems, or laziness, all to the dismay of upper 
management. 

As one worker stated, 


The problem is not so much the work itself, but the situation, in 
which we are forced to claw like animals to get the goodies, the 
choice assignments, instead of working together, as we should 
be doing. It’s either that, or you become burned-out, collect 
your fat pay check, and drink a lot at lunch. So either way, this 
situation makes us all act a little nuts. 


Whether such situations are common or are found only in 
isolated circumstances requires further study. But the fact that 
they exist at all shows how the organizational environment can 
stimulate extremely unproductive and negative attitudes 
among people who were not that way to begin with. 

It can also stimulate, in some cases, conditions of stress, 
which results in what looks like symptoms of emotional 
disturbance. An example of such a Normal Negative is 
observed in the case of a young woman, Ms. J. She had 
originally planned to become a schoolteacher, but, instead, 
entered the government after earning a Master’s degree 
because of more opportunities for career advancement and 
better pay. After working at two different agencies over a 
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period of three years, Ms. J. entered a management-oriented 
path at a different agency. She was bright and outgoing, and 
was viewed by management as having good potential. 

Because of various circumstances, including the sudden 
death of the office supervisor, she was appointed to the 
supervisory position on an acting basis, even though the work 
was Classified at three position grades above her own. The 
person to whom she now reported was known as a hostile, 
cold, and demanding manager, who was unsupportive of his 
subordinates. Although Ms. J recognized her lack of training 
and experience, she attempted to view the apoen as a 
challenge. 

Soon, however, Ms. J’s supervisor began severely to criticize 
her work. At the same time, it was noticed that she was 
becoming increasingly irritable in her daily interactions with 
coworkers. Before long, she began to accuse others of stealing 
papers from her desk and conspiring to get her fired. She was 
observed, on occasion, to be singing and talking to herself in 
the bathroom. In addition, her appearance became 
increasingly disheveled. Finally, Ms. J was told that she would 
be returned to her old duties and transferred to a different 
office, but that disciplinary action would be taken if she didn’t 
“control” herself. Within a short time, her symptoms began to 
disappear. 

How disturbed is Ms. J? Are her symptoms those of under- 
lying pathology or of stress imposed upon a relatively normal 
person? 

During an interview about a month later, Ms. J said that she 
had felt that she was “going crazy” because her work 
environment had suddenly become very unfriendly and hostile, 
just at the time when she felt she needed increased support 
because of the pressures of her new responsibilities. “It was 
very different from college and my earlier jobs, where people 
seemed so much more friendly and helpful.” Ms. J indicated 
that when she saw the “handwriting on the wall” she was able to 
get control of herself and start figuring out how to find a better 
situation. 
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One may say that, had Ms. J been really disturbed, she 
would have been unable to cease her symptoms, no matter 
what the situation. Analysis of her character supports the view 
that Ms. J is a person within the normal range of adaptation, 
despite her symptoms. One finds that Ms. J possesses 
considerable intellectual capacity and the ability to work 
cooperatively. However, one interprets from the Rorschach a 
theme of helplessness and a tendency to become angry, 
rebellious, and paranoid when her helplessness is aroused or 
when she feels pressured to perform without support. This, of 
course, is exactly what happened in her work situation. 

Ms. J said that she learned from her experience to avoid 
situations of stress, whenever possible, and to keep her 
ambitions “realistic” with respect to her experience and 
training. Unfortunately, perhaps, she did not choose to consult 
with anyone during this period regarding the stress she was 
experiencing. If she had talked with a therapist who could 
understand the relationship between work and character, Ms. 
J might have been able to explore the role of the situation in 
generating her emotional difficulties, including the possibility 
that management made her situation more difficult for her 
because she was a woman. Without such exploration of both 
herself and the situation, it would be premature to conclude 
that her ambitions should be kept “realistic,” that is, limited. 
Several months later, Ms. J was reported to have gotten 
married and taken a position in a different agency. 

The next case, that of Mr. K concerns a person with a 
clearcut neurotic symptom. It is vivid, he knows it is irrational, 
but cannot stop himself from displaying it. One must analyze 
such a case verv carefully with respect to the role of the 
situation versus irrational passions in the development of the 
symptom. 

Mr. K, in his mid-fifties had a moderately successful career 
in journalism until he joined a small federal agency in a public 
relations capacity at the age of 40. He states that his decision to 
join the government was based, primarily, on the extra security 
provided by government employment. 
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After a series of steady promotions, Mr. K was passed over 
for the position of head of his unit, and talk began circulating 
that a proposed reorganization of his agency would eliminate 
many jobs, including his own. During this period, Mr. K 
divorced his wife of twenty years and began a series of affairs, 
including one with a woman he later married. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. K’s superiors learned that he had been 
writing pornographic notes to women from outside the agency, 
with whom he conducted business as part of his duties. When 
confronted about this, Mr. K acknowledged his indiscretions 
and bad judgement and said that it would not recur. 

Over the next year, however, he did the same thing with two 
more women, who reported the incidents to the top officials of 
the agency. This time, management officially reprimanded 
him; again, Mr. K affirmed his intention to control himself. It 
was later learned, however, that even while this was occurring, 
he had been making suggestive invitations to a secretary in the 
next office. Finally, when this, too, was reported, Mr. K stated 
_ that he needed professional help and sought consultation (this 
had never been suggested to him by management). He voiced 
fear that his career and new marriage might be ruined if he 
could not stop himself from engaging in these actions. He 
stated that he knew his actions were inappropriate, troubling, 
and irrational; yet he could not understand why he kept doing 
them. 

Study of Mr. K’s character indicates that Mr. K has real 
capacities of the heart—love of life, cooperativeness, attraction 
to beauty. But this side of himself does not seem to have ever 
been developed or stimulated by his work, either in journalism 
or government service. His description of the work en- 
vironments of both settings had sadomasochistic overtones, 
which might have been the features of those environments or 
which he may have sought out. 

One interprets from the Rorschach that Mr. K feels 
increasingly dependent and seeks security through position 
and power. He seems-to worship power and potency, which has 
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probably led him into masochistic relationships in the hopes of 
receiving them. One sees this, for example, in his relationship 
with his father, who was stern, distant, and unaffectionate, and 
with Mr. K’s first wife, with whom he felt deadened and 
humiliated during nearly all the years of their marriage. Mr. K 
said that he felt too guilty to leave her until the children were 
grown up. Now, after his remarriage, he continues to give 
three-fourths of his income to his first wife, even though she 
has told him that she is willing to accept considerably less. One 
may interpret from this a tendency toward masochistic 
submission. 

At work, Mr. K tried to be loyal and cooperative but is 
feeling increasingly angry, powerless, and impotent over his 
circumstances. It is possible that his loss of opportunity for 
increased recognition and threats to his job security combined 
to trigger his symptoms at work. His capacity for being a good 
institutional loyalist was undermined by the work environ- 
ment, which drew out the negative, unproductive side of his 
character. His symptom reflects an unconscious rebellion, 
through which he is able to affirm love for life—through 
sexuality—though in an unproductive way. 

One may argue, based on all the material, that Mr. K is 
within the normal range of character despite his symptom, 
though certainly he is close to the borderline of pathology. His 
irrational passions are not that significant, and he has shown 
outwardly normal adjustment throughout his life, until now. 
He now finds himself seeking a kind of magical refuge as a 
solution to his inner sense of increasing disintegration. One - 
may conclude that his symptoms are not the product of serious 
unconcious, irrational, passions. Rather, they can best be 
interpreted as the response of a relatively normal character to 
a work situation that has stimulated feelings of impotency and 
insecurity about his future and has thus brought out negative 
and unproductive tendencies of character. 

Would a better work environment have stimulated the more 
positive and productive side of Mr. K’s character? One can 
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only speculate, but it 1s interesting to consider what might have 
been possible with respect to Mr. K’s development, in a work 
environment that was designed to bring out the best in people. 

There are a number of additional examples of people who 
have developed symptoms of disturbance without significant 
underlying pathology. The Normal Negatives show a range of 
‘symptomatology, in a variety of settings in which the 
Organization and/or management has stimulated their 
negative tendencies of character. 

There is, forexample, the case of a middle-aged man, Mr. L, 
who had achieved regular promotion over the years and who 
had received numerous awards and citations for his 
performance. He personified much of the loyalty and 
dependency of the Company Man (Maccoby, 1976) which, 
incidently, one finds in many of the best civil servants, together 
with a desire to serve the public well, and efficiently. 

Mr. L was. suddenly downgraded two levels because of 
agency reorganization. Mr. L became severely depressed, 
considered suicide, and felt humiliated and betrayed. He stated’ 
that his entire life and self-worth were synonymous with his 
career and position level—without it, he was nothing. Mr. L 
became immobilized by what happened to him and could not 
bring himself to do anything on his own behalf. So he suffered. 

It is important to note that the Normal Negatives show 
capacity for further development. In effect, the federal 
bureaucracy has not only failed to develop their hearts, but 
has, for many, brought out the worst in them. This, despite 
legislation designed to reform and improve the civil service 
system and its working environment (see LaBier, 1980). 

Since the present research was exploratory, the findings 
should not be considered definitive. It is hoped, however, that 
the formulations described—the Irrational Adaptives, the 
Normal Positives, the Irrational Nonadaptives, and the 
Normal Negatives—will provide a basis for further 
exploration of the relationship between bureaucratic work and 
irrational passions, including possible differences between the 
public and private sector. 
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Also, the formulations may lead to increased understanding 
of such concepts as job stress and job satisfaction/ dissatis- 
faction, by shedding light on the relationship between 
character and work as a determinant of satisfaction or stress. 
In addition, the formulations may contribute to further study 
of ways to improve diagnosis and treatment of people who 
work within large bureaucracies and who seek psychotherapy 
or psychoanalysis. 


NOTE 


l. In an interview in Fortune (Janury 29, 1979), a former Treasury Secretary stated 
chat the bottom line in government is not profit, as in private industry, but 
appearance and prestige. 
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This article addresses two unresolved issues in studying organizational efficiency: first, 
the problem of evaluating organizations; second, the probiems involved in investi- 
gating the interrelationships of efficiency, structure and organizational environments. 
We argue that answering these questions requires careful consideration of the 
divergent interests of various organizational constituencies. Also, an analysis of the 
second question requires the use of dynamic models that have just recently appeared in 
the literature. 


EFFICIENCY IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


GARY D. SANDEFUR 
University of Oklahoma 


Organizational efficiency may generally be defined as the value 
of benefits relative to the costs of acquiring those benefits.' As 
such, it is an important problem both for those who in some 
way are affected by a particular organization and for those who 
wish to study and understand organizations. Though the word 
“efficiency” conjures up notions of profit-motivated corpora- 
tions seeking to maximize earnings and minimize costs, the 
issue of efficiency is also becoming an increasingly urgent 
concern for public and private social service organizations.? 
Members of Congress and citizens’ lobbies are demanding that 
federal, state, and local bureaucracies “trim their fat.” Hos- 
pitals are expected to reduce costs and simultaneously improve 
care, Educational institutions and programs for the poor and 
for minority groups are confronted with shrinking real funding 
and with demands that they demonstrate the effectiveness and 
efficiency of their programs. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This work was undertaken while the author was a visiting 
assistant professor at the Institute for Research on Poverty, University of Wisconsin— 
Madison. The research was funded in part by funds granted to the Institute by the 
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The study of efficiency in social service organizations is one 
area in need of overlap between organizational research and 
evaluation research. For example, studies of efficiency in 
public programs would benefit from a theoretically informed 
examination of the impact of organizational politics on 
efficiency. On the other hand, theories of organizational 
structure and environment would benefit from an explicit, 
rather than implicit, consideration of the pursuit of efficiency 
as a determinant of organizational change. Unfortunately, this 
potential overlap has not been exploited. 

In this article I explore the connections between evaluation 
research and organizational theory through addressing two 
specific questions. 1 argue that successful pursuit of both 
questions requires the study of organizational interest groups. 
First, I examine the ways organizational theory can be used in 
evaluating the efficiency of organizations. Evaluating efficien- 
cy requires adopting a perspective from which to define costs 
and benefits, and each organizational interest group has a 
somewhat different perspective. Though most studies of 
efficiency use the perspective of the owner or entrepreneur 
(Becker and Gordon, 1966; Becker and Neuhauser, 1975), this 
is often not the most appropriate perspective for evaluating 
social service organizations (Scott, 1977). 

Second, | examine the interrelationships of efficiency, 
organizational structure, and environment. This requires 
consideration of the process through which the costs and 
benefits of importance to different interest groups determine 
organizational change over time. Though previous empirical 
analyses of organizational structure and efficiency have some- 
times indicated that their relationship is small or in the 
unexpected direction (Perrow, 1977) and that the goodness of 
fit between structure and environment is not necessarily 
associated with organizational efficiency (Pennings, 1975), I 
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believe these findings are due to a focus on prescribed 
efficiency, or official efficiency, rather than operative effi- 
ciency.? The latter will most likely have the strongest relation- 
ship with organizational change. 


ORGANIZATIONAL INTEREST GROUPS 


In the study of organizational efficiency (and effectiveness) 
the specification of organizational interest groups has received 
little rigorous attention. For example, Keeley (1978: 228) 
assumes that “for most purposes, commonly recognized 
interest categories may do as in the case of a firm: investors, 
employees, customers, suppliers and a residual category such 
as the community.” Goodman and Pennings (1977) examine 
the perspective of owners, employees, managers, and the 
public at large. Scott (1977) asserts we should examine 
effectiveness from the perspectives of clients, the rank-and-file, 
and managers. In sum, interest groups have not been specified 
carefully. 

Despite this lack of attention, there are several reasons for 
believing that understanding interest groups is a very impor- 
tant part of the study of efficiency. First, the criteria proposed 
by any particular group include costs and benefits that are 
relevant to their own interests (Keeley, 1978; Scott, 1977). 
Second, “given a set of actors pursuing their own self-interests 
and a situation of scarce resources, we would expect little 
commonality or convergence and some conflict” over what 
costs and benefits are really important (Scott, 1977). Third, 
though arbitrarily choosing a smali number of categories may 
simplify matters, such a choice may ignore divergent interests 
within each of the categories (Keeley, 1978). 

In order to identify interest groups, I assume that organiza- 
tions can be viewed as “intentional human constructions 
wherein people and groups within and without the organiza- 
tion compete for outputs of interest to them under conditions 
of unequal power” (Perrow, 1977: 111). I broaden outputs to 
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include costs and benefits. I define benefits as the perceived 
positive value of an organizational output, or set of outputs, 
from the perspective of a particular interest group. I define 
costs as the negative value of organizational outputs from the 
perspective of a particular interest group. Furthermore, | 
assume that an interest group is interested only in the costs and 
benefits that accrue to it—that it is a utility maximizer (March 
and Simon, 1958; Weisbrod, 1968). In economic terms, I 
assume that each interest group is interested only in benefits 
and costs (economies or diseconomies) that are internal. 
External economies and diseconomies, those that accrue to 
others, are taken into consideration only if the others are 
potentially able to affect internal costs and benefits. 


AUTHORITY AND INTEREST GROUPS 


There are many dimensions suggested by organizational 
theory along which we could differentiate interest groups. For 
example, one could differentiate organizational interest groups 
along the dimension of authority. Dahrendorf (1959) and 
others suggest this as the most important determinant. We 
could first separate organizational participants into those who 
have any authority and those who have none. Among those 
having at least some authority we could distinguish among 
different degrees of authority. For example, in a nonprofit, 
nongovernmental social service organization, such as. an 
Urban Indian Center, we could distinguish between adminis- 
trators and nonadministrative staff. Within the group of 
administrators we could distinguish among those who have a 
wide range of authority (director), those with more limited 
authority (social services coordinator, legal aid coordinator), 
and those with very limited authority (employment counselor 
supervisor). We could then explore the costs and benefits that 
are considered most important by each interest group. The 
crucial question, of course, is whether this decomposition of 
the organization results in groups in which there are suf- 
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ficiently common interests and across which there are suf- 
ficiently divergent interests. 


DIVISION OF LABOR 


Another dimension that could be employed is the division of 
labor in organizations. A Marxist or neo-Marxist approach 
would involve differentiating organizational interest groups 
according to their relationships to the means of production. 
Given the classic separation of ownership and control, we 
might distinguish owners, managers, and workers or utilize 
more recent work that explores multigroup distinctions in- 
herent in contemporary capitalism (Wright, 1976). In the 
former approach, we would assume that the owners (or 
directors) of an organization define costs and benefits in the 
same way, that managers define costs and benefits in the same 
way, and that all workers employed by an organization define 
costs and benefits in the same way. 

The Marxist critique of capitalist society contains an attack 
on capitalist organizations as an expression of the prevailing 
relations of production. One important part of this attack is the 
assertion that labor, managers, and owners define organi- 
zational efficiency differently. Recent Marxist and neo-Marx- 
_ ist studies of modern capitalism have also pointed out the 
difference between owners’ and society’s definitions of ef- 
ficiency by suggesting there is a difference between profitability 
and productivity (Edwards, 1978). 

Recently, quite different approaches to the division of labor 
have become popular in the organizational literature. Gener- 
ally, these discussions refer to horizontal differentiation, and 
segmentation. Horizontal differentiation refers to major divi- 
sions and departmental vertical differentiation to hierarchical 
levels of authority; segmentation to geographically separated 
organizational facilities and personnel (Scott, 1975). One 
could differentiate organizational constituencies along any of 
these dimensions. Again, this would involve an assumption 
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that there are common interests within units and divergent 
interests across units. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND EXTRAORGANIZATIONAL - 
INTEREST GROUPS 


A third possible typology is based on open systems theory. 
This typology rests on those theories that view organizations as 
systems for-input-transformation-output (Thompson, 1967), 
composed of competing but also cooperating groups (Perrow, 
1977) and relating to an environment of interested, concerned, 
and “interfering” extraorganizational individuals and groups 
(Aldrich and Pfeffer, 1976). 

One interest group is the input set—individuals and organiza- 
tions that provide products, serivces, or information to the 
focal organization. For example, in the case of an urban Indian 
center, this group might include federal agencies, community 
leaders, and commercial office supply companies.4 The major 
factor that distinguishes the input set from other interest 
groups is that “it” evaluates the organization in terms of the 
efficiency of the input relationship with the organization. 

Second are the official goal setters—the owners or board of 
directors. Here the organization is evaluated in terms of the 
pursuit of official goals relative to incurring official costs. The 
third group is the managers of the organization. Though some 
have argued that the managerial and owner prespectives are 
indentical, I assume that managers evaluate organizations in 
terms of their own rewards and costs. They will, however, be 
somewhat interested in the official goals of the organization, 
and these goals will serve as constraints on their utility max- 
imization efforts (March and Simon, 1958; Goodman and 
Pennings, 1977). 

Fourth are the rank-and-file—the nonmanagerial employees 
of the organization. Workers, like managers, will be interested 
in maximizing their earnings, prestige, and job satisfaction 
relative to the time and energy they expend, the opportunities 
they forego, and the dissatisfaction they endure. However, there 
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is one crucial feature that distinguishes managers from workers. 
Managers are continually balancing worker desires against 
owner desires in an attempt to maximize their own benefits 
relative to their own costs. 

Fifth are the consumers of the organization’s products or 
clients for its services—that is, the output set. When they pay 
for a service or product, consumers will evaluate the efficiency 
of the organization in terms of its value relative to the econ- 
omic costs. When the service or product is provided “free of 
charge,” they will evaluate the efficiency of the organization in 
terms of the benefits they receive relative to the time and energy 
they expend and the opportunities they forego. 

Finally, there is a group of individuals who are involved in 
neither supplying goods or services to the organizations, nor 
production, nor consumption of the goods and services, but 
who are in some way affected by the activities of the 
organization. For example, taxpayers will be interested in the 
benefits to them of the activities of the county welfare 
department relative to the costs accruing to them. Since the 
costs are more immediate and obvious than the benefits, it is 
not difficult to see why most taxpayers regard welfare depart- 
ments as inefficient and ineffective organizations. 


EFFICIENCY IN ORGANIZATIONS: 
UTILIZING AN INTEREST GROUP APPROACH 


Two basic problems have marred past attempts to study 
efficiency in social service organizations: (1) the difficulty 
involved in distinguishing between evaluative and nonevalua- 
tive studies of efficiency; (2) the apparently irresolvable 
disagreement between goal models of effectiveness and ef- 
ficiency, and the participant-satisfaction model of effectiveness 
and efficiency. These problems are resolved through use of an 
interest group approach. The first issue is resolved through 
distinguishing between efficiency from the perspective of a 
particular interest group and the operative efficiency that 
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motivates the activities of the organization(s) in question. 
Evaluating efficiency requires adopting a perspective from 
which to define relevant costs and benefits.5 Any single 
perspective-based notion of efficiency is likely to be quite 
different from operative efficiency, just as “official” or par- 
ticipant goals are different from operative goals. Opera- 
tive efficiency will include a variety of costs and benefits of 
importance to different interest groups. Thus, an interest 
group approach allows us to make a clear distinction between 
the evaluative and nonevaluative study of organizational 
efficiency. 

The second issue may seem somewhat more difficult to 
resolve. The well-known official goal model defines efficiency 
from the perspective of the official goal setters—generally the 
owners or board of directors (Perrow, 1961). The prescriptive 
goal model utilizes the perspective of the evaluator or researcher 
(Steers, 1975). Economic cost-benefit analysis utilizes the 
perspective of society, at least in principle (Haveman and 
Weisbrod, 1975). The operative goal model employs the per- 
spective of the operative goal setters—generally members of 
the dominant coalition (Goodman and Pennings, 1977; Thomp- 
son, 1967). The system resource model relies on the perspective 
of the organization as a living, acting unit interested primarily 
in survival and growth (Yuchtman and Seashore, 1967). Finally, 
the participant satisfaction model attempts to use the perspec- 
tives of all organizational participants (Barnard, 1938; Keeley, 
1978). 

I contend that the appropriate model for evaluating argani- 
zational efficiency is the prescriptive model, in which the 
evaluator, relying on a well-defined interest group perspective 
defines the criteria, costs, and benefits to be used in measuring 
the efficiency of the organization or some organizational 
program. A study of the interrelationships between efficiency, 
structure, and environment, on the other hand, requires a 
combination of the participant satisfaction model, goal mod- 
els, and the system resource model. First, such analyses require 
a recognition of the different costs and benefits that are 
important to different interest groups of participants. Second, 
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we must recognize that many of these costs and benefits 
become the operative goals of the organization. Third, we 
must recognize that successful pursuit of various interest group 
goals requires acquisition of scarce and valuable resources. As 
I demonstrate below, it is not difficult for empirical analyses to 
take these three factors into consideration. 


EVALUATING ORGANIZATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


The major contribution of an interest group approach to 
outcome evaluations lies in the diversity of the perspectives 
that can be considered. Once a perspective is chosen, evalu- 
ating efficiency becomes a matter of measuring the cost-benefit 
ratio or cost-effectiveness ratio using costs and benefits from 
that particular perspective. With urban Indian centers, we 
might be interested in evaluating the efficiency of a set of 
centers from the perspective of the clients. The relevant benefits 
and costs could be identified through interviewing a sample of 
clients and through examining the programs offered through 
the centers. For example, one measure of client-based efficiency 
would be the average amount of time from intake to referral to 
the appropriate source of help. 

Another interesting aspect of organizational efficiency that 
can be evaluated is the process through which “official” goals 
and “official” efficiency are translated into operative goals, 
efficiency, and actual behavior. In evaluation research, such 
analyses are referred to as process or implementation evalua- 
tions. Process evaluations rarely rely on organizational theory 
to provide insight into this aspect of organizational activities. 
However, either the literature on dominant coalitions (Pen- 
nings and Goodman, 1977; Perrow, 1961; Thompson, 1967), 
the literature on strategic contingencies (Hickson et al., 1971; 
Hinings et al., 1974), or the resource dependence model of 
organization-environment relations (Aldrich and Pfeffer, 1976) 
could prove useful here. In each of these, interest groups play 
in important role. 

As Pennings and Goodman (1977) point out, knowledge of 
the composition of the dominant coalition is quite useful in 
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predicting how organizations define success. In a related 
fashion, strategic contingencies theory approaches organi- 
zations as “decision-making systems interacting with their 
environments in conditions of uncertainty. Together with 
centrality of workflows and substitutability of activities, 
coping with uncertainty gives rise to dependencies of one 
subunit upon another, because the activities performed by one 
are contingencies for the activities of another” (Hinings et 
al., 1974: 22). In organizations constituted by competing yet 
cooperating, interest groups, centrality and uncertainty can be 
defined in terms of the ability to maximize benefits and 
minimize costs for other organizational interest groups. The 
determinants of power as outlined by strategic contingency 
theorists become important in the process through which 
official efficiency becomes operative efficiency. The concerns 
of the more central and more powerful subunits or interest 
groups will be more reflected in operative efficiency than those 
of less powerful groups. For example, in the case of many 
social service organizations, we would expect clients tc have 
little control over how operative efficiency is defined. Con- 
sequently, findings that organizational activities are not associ- 
ated with efficiency or effectiveness from the client perspective 
are not particularly surprising. 

Though internal politics certainly play an important role in 
the development of the operative efficiency, organization- 
environment relations also are an important determinant of 
the definition of operative efficiency. The resource dependence 
or adaptive model points out that organizations are not able 
internally to generate either all the resources or the functions 
required to maintain themselves; therefore, they must deal with 
the environment. However, the environment does not restrict 
an organization to one choice; rather, power struggles within 
the organization help determine which alternative of those 
available will be chosen. As an example of the impact of 
organization-environment relations on the implementation of 
a program (defining operative efficiency), we can look at the 
federal affirmative action program of 1972-1976 as outlined by 
Rosenbloom (1980). If we view the Civil Service Commission 
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(CSC) as the focal organization, we can view civil rights groups 
as the input set and the federal bureaucracy as the output set. 

Prior to 1971, the CSC was considered to be the organiza- 
tion for implementing federal employment policy in the federal 
bureaucracy. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EEOC) was responsible for monitoring employment 
policy in the private sector. However, during the late 1960s, 
civil rights organizations began to make stronger demands to 
transfer federal affirmative action efforts from the CSC to the 
EEOC. Given its dependence on the input set and the 
availability of an alternative source of its functions, the CSC 
was forced to respond by instituting a federal affirmative 
action program. However, given the control of the CSC by 
those with a “merit” philosophy, the CSC responded in a way 
consistent with this philosophy and inconsistent with the intent 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity legislation. As Rosen- 
bloom points out, affirmative action, as designed, was never 
implemented during the 1972-1976 period. A more complete 
analysis could be performed with the resource dependence 
model and strategic contingencies theory or some other 
organizational theory or theories. However this brief discus- 
sion: illustrates the usefulness of organizational theory for 
process evaluations and the importance of looking at interest 
groups. 


EFFICIENCY AS A VARIABLE 
IN ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 


Often researchers are not interested in evaluating organiza- 
tions but are interested in using efficiency as a dependent or 
occasionally an independent variable. For example, in urban 
Indian centers, we could examine the effect of the numbers of 
levels of authority on time from intake to referral (client-based 
efficiency). Alternatively, we could examine the effect of the ` 
number of levels of authority on several measures of efficiency 
defined from the perspectives of all relevant organizational 
interest groups (operative efficiency). Though it is impossible 
to identify one measure of operative efficiency, it is possible to 
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identify and measure costs and benefits that are important to 
various interest groups. Table I contains some suggested 
measure of efficiency applicable in many social service organi- 
zations. Some of these, such as administrative salaries and 
administrative work time, are more easily measured than 
others, such as the public benefit of services. ‘Through vertical 
differentiation (number of levels of authority) would not be 
strongly related to all of these, we might for example, find a 
stronger relationship between vertical differentiation and 
administrative salaries than between vertical differentiation 
and client-based efficiency. 

Perhaps the most interesting use of efficiency would be as an 
endogenous variable in analyses of organizational change over 
time. Addressing this question is now possible due to recent 
developments in methodology and the theory of organiza- 
tional structural change (Coleman, 1968; Hummon et al., 
1975). Such research is likely to become more and more 
important. Daft and MacMillan (1977: 668) point out that 
“there is every likelihood that additional longitudinal studies 
of organizations will be undertaken in the future.” I contend 
that such analyses can benefit from explicitly considering the 
underlying “logic of efficiency” that is, operative efficiency — 
that motivates change in organizations.® 

Daft and Becker (1978) examined the interrelationships of 

‘size, complexity, affluence, the number of administrators, and 
three measures of the effectiveness of student services—teacher 
education, student/teacher ratio, and the level of auxiliary 
services—in school districts. Though they are only tangentially 
interested in the interrelationships of efficiency and structure, 
their results are quite suggestive. For example, they find that 
the size of the administrative component of the school district 
in 1965 had a positive effect on revenues and the level of 
auxiliary services in 1970. Also, revenues in 1965 had a 
negative effect on the size of the administrative component in 
1970. From this evidence, they conclude that increasing the size 
of the administrative component can improve the success of 
the organization; also, organizational success in securing 
funding can lead to decreases in the size of the administrative 
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TABLE 1 
Measures of Operative Efficiency in a Social Service Organization 





Interest Group Measures of Efficiency 
Outputs Casts 
Input Set 
Funding Sources official goais money provided 
Suppliers income value of supplies 
Board of Directors official goals official costs 


Managers or 


Administrators . salaries time * 
Rank-and-file salaries; wages time 

Clients ` services time; money spent 
Public-~at~Large public benefit taxes 


of services 





component, since fewer administrators are needed to work in 
this area. In sum, their analysis illustrates the relationships 
between organizational structure, organizational environment 
relations, and aspects of the operative definition of efficiency. 
The additional step needed in such analyses is the inclusion of 
measures of efficiency from other perspectives. These would 
include salaries, wages,’ workloads, and measures of student 
achievement. 

Other research has examined the relationship between the 
organization of community services and the quality and 
efficiency of community services (see, for example, Christenson 
and Sachs, 1980; Fitch, 1975; Ostrom, 1976). Christenson and 
Sachs (1980) investigated the impact of governmental size and 
the size of the administrative component of government onthe 
perceived quality of public services at the county level.” Their 
findings showed a positive effect of size (the number of public 
employees) on the perceived quality of public services and a 
negative effect of the number of administrators per capita on 
the perceived quality of public services. Viewed in the context 
of an interest group approach to the study of organizational 
efficiency, their study amounts to the use of the perspective of 
the public-in-general to evaluate outputs. Within the interest 
group context, there are a number of ways such research could 
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be extended. First, information could be collected on the public 
perception of taxes—the other side of efficiency from this 
perspective. Recent political events suggest that there would be 
a positive relationship between governmental and administra- 
tive size and the perceived costs in terms of taxes. 

Second, information could be collected over time to allow 
investigation of the effect of perceived quality of services and 
taxes on governmental and administrative size. Again, recent 
political events suggest that there should be a negative 
relationship between the perceived level of taxes and the two 
measures of governmental size. As taxes increase, the public 
places more political pressure on elected officials to limit or cut 
the size of government, ceterus paribus. However, if the quality 
of services declines over time, the public-at-large may place 
more political pressure on elected officials to increase the size 
of government. Thus, we would expect a negative relationship 
between perceived quality of services and governmental size 
over time. 

Third, measures of costs and benefits from the other perspec- 
tives in Table | could be developed and included in an analysis 
of the relationship between governmental size and operative 
efficiency. Measures of official goals, such as the level of 
employment, use of the library, and use of other public facilities, 
along with measures of the official costs of county services, are 
fairly easily obtainable. Information is also available on salaries 
and wages of administrators and other governmental employees. - 
Additional questionnaires would be required to elicit informa- 
tion on the work time of administrators and governmental 
employees and on the views of clients concerning the benefits 
and costs of individual services. Though more costly than the 
usual data collection efforts in such research, this research has 
costs that are not prohibitive. 

Given this third type of information, researchers could 
analyze the interrelationships of the organizational structure 
of governmental services and costs and benefits relevant to the 
various organizational interest groups. Hypotheses can be 
developed based on organizational theory and research on 
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community services. For example, organizational theory sug- 
gests a positive relationship between governmental size and the 
perceived work time of administrators. Also, administrators’ 
perceptions of being overworked and overburdened could lead 
to demands for more administrators, suggesting a positive 
relationship between administrators’ perceptions of personal 
time costs and the number of administrators over time. Whether 
this relationship is stronger or weaker than the relationship 
between public perceptions of cost and the size of the admin- 
istrative component would be quite informative concerning the 
underlying logic of efficiency operative in county and com- 
- munity governments. In sum, an interest group approach 
combined with dynamic analyses of organizational change 
- offers additional insights into the relationship between structure, 
environment, and efficiency at the organizational and com- 
munity levels. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Table 2 contains a summary of the ways in which evaluation 
research and empirical studies of organizational structure and 
environment can overlap. I argue that a focus on organizational 
efficiency is a key to exploiting this potential overlap. As the 
first column shows, organizational theory can help us in cost- 
benefit or cost-effectiveness evaluations by providing a theo- 
retical basis for selecting a perspective from which to define 
costs and benefits; organizational theory can be helpful in 
process evaluations by providing the conceptual tools necessary 
for understanding the mechanisms through which official 
goals and costs are transformed into operative goals and costs. 
The second column lists the ways efficiency can become a 
useful variable in analyses of organizational structure and 
organization-environment relationships. To reiterate, the most 
interesting, but also the most difficult, use of efficiency is the 
dynamic analysis of organizational change. Underlying this 
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framework is a concern with organizational interest groups and 
how each perceives costs and benefits. 

There are two additional issues that must be faced in 
applying this approach; I have ignored them for the moment. 
First, careful attention must be given to selecting appropriate 
structural and environmental variables for use in analyses of 
efficiency. Future studies should carefully consider what 
variables are likely to be associated with the costs and benefits 
as defined by particular interest groups. Thus, we may 
discover that certain structural or environmental attributes 
that are important determinants of one kind of efficiency may 
be irrelevant to other kinds of efficiency. Second, I have 
ignored the nitty-gritty measurement issues. Analyses using the 
model developed here must also devote considerable attention 
to selecting appropriate measures of costs, benefits, and 
structural and environmental variables. 

In sum, I hope to have demonstrated that the conceptual- 
ization of organizations as arenas in which groups attempt to 
maximize benefits relative to costs is helpful in studying 
organizational efficiency. In fact, directly addressing the issues 
of conflicting interests and operative goals enables us both to 
evaluate organizations and to study organizational change. 


NOTES Dog 


1. Using this definition of efficiency is based on the concerns of past students of 
efficiency. First, organizational theorists nad evaluation researchers have carefully 
made a distinction between efficiency and effectiveness. For my purposes, | assume 
that effectiveness refers to the benefits of organizational outcomes. Thus, costs are not 
considered in conceptualizing effectiveness. Though this article emphasizes efficiency, 
some of the issues raised are also relevant to the study of effectiveness, and the literature 
on effectiveness is certainly relevant to the study of efficiency. Second, measuring 
efficiency requires discounting the value of outcomes and costs because of the long 
time perspective involved in evaluating a program. I assume this is possible and address 
most of my attention to developing an approach to studying efficiency that is appro- 
priate for social service organizations. 
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2. By public and private social service organizations, | mean any organization that 
has as its official purpose the delivery of social and human services to clients. This 
includes county welfare departments, hospitals, schools, urban Indian centers, and 
numerous other organizations whose major beneficiary is the clientele. Though this 
article focuses on this type of organization, some of the issues are relevant tothe study 
of efficiency in other types of organizations. 

3. The terms “prescribed,” “official,” and “operative” come from previous 
discussions of goals in the organizational literature (Perrow, 1961). Prescribed 
efficiency refers to costs and benefits specified by the researcher. Official efficiency 
refers to costs and benefits specified by the board of directors or owners. Operative 
efficiency refers to the costs and benefits that are taken into consideration in organiza- 
tional decision making. 

4. In an analysis of actual centers, one might want further to subdivide zhe input 
set. However this could prove dangerous. It is possible to divide most groups almost 
indefinitely, since there are always divergent interests within any group. 

5. In evaluation research, these perspectives are referred to as accounting 
perspectives. Most analyses of accounting perspectives discuss client, government, 
and taxpayer orientations (Rossi et al., 1979). Explicit consideration of interest groups 
allows expansion of the number of accounting perspectives that can be utilized, 

6. Recently, a somewhat different orientation toward studying the “logic of 
efficiency” and structural change has been developed. Ranson et al. (1980: 1) examine 
structural change as “the outcome of a complex interaction of interpersonal cognitive 
processes, power dependencies and contextual constraints.” Their method is also 
longitudinal; but the major emphasis is on how decisions are made rather zhan on the 
consequences of these decisions as reflected in organizational structure. An examina- 
tion of the interpersonal dynamics of organizational change should be viewed as 
complementary to studies of actual change in organizational structure. 

7. Governmental size was measured as the number of public emplovees and the 
number of public employees per capita. The size of the administrative compcnent was 
measured as the number of administrative units and the number of administrative 
units per capita. The quality of public services was measured through a subjective 
evaluation of county services by county residents. 
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On the basis of a survey of 665 city and county chief executives in eight states, the 
autnors examine the perceived impact of state and federal institutions on local 
government. The state legislature is the institution most often cited for its influence, 
and the institutions at the state level are generally perceived as more influential than 
those at the federal level. Centralization of state-local relations is found to be 
correlated negatively with perceived influence by state institutions. 
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The legal and financial dependence on local governments is 
well known. Local officials have tried to expand their freedom 
by seeking more authority from the state and by seeking 
freedom from federal grant restrictions through revenue 
sharing and block grants. But their success is limited. Ross 
Stephens (1974) has shown that state-local government 1s 
becoming more state than local. Local expenditures have 
increasingly become composed of federal and state funds. 
Though the dependence of local government on state and 
federal government is clearly established, less clear is the 
relative influence of each level of government and the relative 
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influence of each branch of government within each level. 
Through a survey of local officials in eight states, we seek in 
this note to describe how local officials perceive the relative 
impact of state and federal governments and their branches on 
local governments. The question of impact is a significant one 
for defining the locus of power within our federal system. 

Though local governments are “creatures of the state,” in 
recent years they have often had to turn to the federal 
government for aid either because of the lack of state resources 
or because of the unwillingness of state government to assist 
them (DeGrove, 1970). We have also seen a growing tendency 
for the federal government to establish direct linkages with 
local governments, bypassing the states (Sundquist and Davis, 
1969). A 1975 survey of city and county officials by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (1977: 
80) indicated that local officials perceived the federal aid 
system as having a stronger impact on their government than 
the state aid systems. Indeed, it has been suggested (Martin, 
1965) that the local governments are becoming creatures of the 
federal government rather than of the state government. 

While we have in the past classified local governments as 
creatures of the state, the tendency has been to refer more to the 
control by state courts and by state legislatures than tc that by 
the bureaucracies. However, Adrian (1972: 90) has noted that, -~ 
because of the increased complexity of government in the 
twentieth century, “state legislators were somewhat reluctantly 
but inexorably forced to transfer increasing amounts of 
supervision over local government to the professional 
bureaucracies of the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment.” Grumm and Murphy (1974) have argued further that 
local officials are finding intergovernmental bureaucratic ties 
to be the new threat to home rule. We may now perhaps 
speculate that local officials perceive the bureaucracy to have 
more impact on their governments than do courts and 
legislatures. 
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METHOD AND RESULTS 


Our data are based mainly on a survey of local chief ex- 
ecutives in eight states. We chose the states to reflect variation 
on factors believed relevant to exchanges among state and 
local officials: the use of special act legislation, legislative 
professionalism and party competition.! A total of 180 
questionnaires were’ sent to city mayors, city managers, and 
county chairpersons in each of the eight states. In each state the 
general intention was to divide the questionnaires so that one- 
third would be sent to the chief executives of cities with 
populations over 10,000, one-third would be sent to the chief 
executives of cities with populations under 10,000 but over 
2,500, and one-third would be sent to county chairpersons. 
However, because some states did not have sixty counties or 
sixty cities in one of the two population categories, more than 
sixty were sent in the other two categories. Questionnaires were 
sent to 76% of the cities with populations over 10,000 in the 
eight states, to 62% of the cities with populations under 10,000, 
and to 79% of the counties. For all of the city officials the 
response rate was 51% or 472, and for the county officials the 
response rate was 38% or 192.2 Altogether, 664 questionnaires 
were returned in response to the mailings made. 


Institutional Impact. To determine the effect of state and 
federal institutions upon local governments, we asked our local 
officials to rank-order six institutions according to their 
perceived impacts on local government. As shown in Table 1, 
these institutions included state governors, state legislators, 
state bureaucracy, Congress, federal bureaucracy, and the 
courts. State legislatures were clearly perceived as the 
institution having the greatest impact on local governments. 
Altogether, 52% of our local officials ranked state legislatures 
as having the greatest effect on local government. In every 
state, our respondents ranked legislatures ahead of all other 
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institutions. In six of the states the median ranking is 1.0 or less 
for the legislature. The exceptions are Oklahoma, with a 
median ranking of 1.6 for the legislature, and Kentucky, witha 
median ranking of 2.0. However, Oklahoma is noted for its 
home rule, and Kentucky has a biennial legislature and a 
strong governor. 

The local officials ranked state bureaucracy as the 
institution having the second greatest impact. Local officials in 
Florida, New Jersey, and Wisconsin perceived state 
bureaucracies as impacting on their governments more so than 
did local officials in other states. Interestingly, these three 
states were the only ones having departments of community 
affairs.3 Apparently, such departments either result in or result 
from a strong linkage between local governments and state 
bureaucracies. 

Of the local officials, 13% perceived state bureaucracies as 
having the greatest effect on them. Another 13% felt the federal 
bureaucracy to have the greatest impact. Therefore, altogether, 
one-fourth of the local officials believed bureaucracies to have 
more effect on them than legislative, gubernatorial, or judicial 
institutions; 57% (4% cited Congress) felt legislative 
institutions, particularly the state legislatures, had the greatest 
effect. 

We might expect county government to be greatly af- 
fected by bureaucracy, especially the state bureaucracy. Even 
though counties today often resemble cities in their legal 
powers, historically the legal concept of county government 
- has been that of an administrative unit of the state (Duncombe, 
1966: 70-102; Torrence, 1974). However, the county 
commissioners in this study were far less likely than city 
officials to perceive the state bureaucracy as having a 
significant effect on their governments. County officials gave 
state bureaucracies a median ranking of 5.2, compared toa3.3 
by city officials. On the other hand, county officials perceived a 
significant effect by the state legislature: 62% said it had the 
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greatest effect, compared to 52% of the mayors and 45% of the 
city managers. 

If county government is an administrative unit of the state, 
why do county commissioners perceive relatively little 
influence by state bureaucracies? In particular, why would they 
perceive more influence by the legislature than by the state 
“bureaucracy? Much of the state policy administered at the 
county level is not under the control of county commissioners. 
For example, education is usually administered by special 
district governments. Health and welfare are often headed by 
boards; the staff of these agencies are part of state merit 
systems. Judicial, law enforcemeni, and electoral functions are 
often directed by elected officials. In essence, much of 
governmental administration, especially as it relates to the 
state, is not under the jurisdiction of county commissioners. 
However, the major function under the control] of most county 
commissioners is roads, and this function is reported to be 
traditionally among the most political in state and local 
government (Friedman, 1971). Legislators have maintained 
more control over highways than any other policy areas.* 
Furthermore, county commissioners are often the financiers of 
the other parts of county government, and here too they must 
look to the state legislature. 

As for the other institutions listed in Table 1, local chief 
executives tended to perceive their impact as far less 
consequential. Of particular interest is the perceived influence 
of the courts. The constraining influence of the courts, 
especially state courts, through Dillon’s rule is well 
documented.> However, the relative impact of courts is seen as 
minimal.6 The median ranking for courts was lower than for 
any other institution in four states, and among all local officials 
courts had the lowest median ranking. Similarly, governors 
were perceived as having only a minor impact. The president 
was not included in the list because neither the literature nor 
our pretest interviews suggested that most local officials 
perceived him as having a major impact. 
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STATE-FEDERAL ORIENTATION 


Most local officials perceive their governments to be 
dominated by the states, in particular by state legislatures. But 
local officials differ in the relative influence they assign to state 
institutions as compared with federal. To ‘assess these 
differences, we averaged the rankings of the state institutions 
and those of the federal institutions for each state. These 
averages are shown in Table 2. An overall orientation was 
obtained by subtracting the state average from the federal 
average. In the table the result of the subtraction for Florida is 
[.4, indicating that the average ranking of the three state 
institutions was 1.4 positions higher than the average for the 
two federal institutions. The result of this subtraction for 
Oklahoma was -.1, indicating the average for the federal 
institutions was slightly higher. More important, these figures 
indicate Oklahoma officials were more likely to perceive a 
higher level of federal impact on their governments than were 
Florida officials.’ 

The variations among the states in Table 2 are intriguing. 
How, for example. can we explain the difference between 
Wisconsin and Oklahoma officials? Why does state 
government have a perceived overall greater impact in 
Wisconsin than in Oklahoma? One possible explanation may 
be the degree of centralization of state and local government. 
In his article, “State Centralization and the Erosion of Local 
Autonomy,” Stephens (1974) has provided us with an index of 
state control over local governments by state. His index reflects 
centralization in finance, service delivery, and personnel. We 
would expect states having high centralization on this index to 
have high state orientations. But this is not the case. Indeed, of 
the eight states, Wisconsin is the next to the bottom on the 
centralization index; only New Jersey is lower. Like officials in 
Wisconsin, New Jersey officials gave state institutions a 
relatively high ranking in their influence. Only Kentucky 
surpasses Oklahoma on Stephens’ centralization index. Never- 
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TABLE 2 
Median Ranking? of Impact of State and Federal Institutions 
on Local Government, by State 





atate Orientation- 


Jifference in Ranking 
Average Mediar. Awerige Median Obtained by Subtract ing 
Ranking Of tanking of federal Average, from 
States Federal Institutions State Institutions State Average _ 
Floridi 4.3 29 +1.5 
Georgia 4,3 J.i +9 
Indiana 4.6 3.4 #122 
Kentucky 4.3 Jt +1.2 
Michigan 4.b 3.1 41.5 
New Jersev 4,4 2.9 +11.6 
Oklahoma 4 4.2 - .l 
Wisconsin 4.6 2,4 +I 


a. The median rankings for the institutions are shown in Table ]. The state aver- 
ages utilize the rankings for the governor, leg-slature, and bureaucracy. Tae federal 
averages utilize the rankings for Congress and the bureaucracy. 
b. The higher the pilus score, the greater the perceived impact of the state institu- 
tion relative to the federal institutions. 
theless, local officials in Oklahoma did not have state orien- 
tations as strong as those of officials in the other states.’ 
Has Stephens made grave miscalculations in his index? We 
presume not. Rather than resulting in impact, centralization 
results in detachment. Accordingly, we would expect the states 
having the least impact to centralize state functions and to 
grant home rule powers in local functions. For example, in 
Oklahoma this combination of centralization of state services 
and local autonomy is present. Impact is apparently related to 
involvement, The states with officials highest in their state 
orientations are those with state governments involved with 
their local governments. Of the four states with highest state 
orientations, three have departments of community affairs. 
Also, these states give much greater general financial support 
to their governments than do the other states.? This suggests 
that state governments are not recognized as having an impact 
on local governments by taking over functions and then 
adopting a passive approach. Perceived impact is achieved, 
apparently, through mutual (state and local) involvement. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence presented here confirms the traditional 
description of local governments as creatures of the state. The 
growing role of the federal government in urban affairs over 
the last forty years has not displaced the primary importance 
of the states in establishing local government policy. From the 
perspective of local officials, state institutions (particularly the 
state legislature) have more impact on local affairs than does 
the federal government. This impact 1s apparently enhanced by 
interaction between state and local governments. 

Control by the state over local affairs is likely to grow rather 
than decline. As we have noted elsewhere (Abney and 
Henderson, 1980), legislators are not likely to grant significant 
home rule to local government. Furthermore, the Reagan — 
administration is not likely to encourage more federal-local 
governance but is likely to support state-local governance. 
From the perspective of most local chief executives, state-local 
governance is just a continuation of the past. 

The results also confirm the predominance of state 
legislatures among the governmental institutions exerting 
influence on local governments. While judicial rulings have 
had considerable impact on local governments, local officials 
do not perceive.courts as having significant impact on their 
governments. Furthermore, the growing influence of 
bureaucracies still stands a distant second to the impact of 
state legislatures. 

Local officials will probably actively seek the resources of the 
state governments, particularly those controlled by state 
legislatures. As we have stated elsewhere (Abney and Henderson, 
1979b), legislators often act as conduits supporting legislation 
requested by local officials, and then serve as a court of appeals 
from the decisions of the bureaucracies created by the legisla- 
tion. The consequences for the federal system are major. This 
partnership between local officials and state legislators may be 
the salve necessary to opz2rate the process. Local- governments 
have long been touted as providing political access for the 
populace (Tocqueville, 1876), access which.cannot be duplicated 
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by larger units of government or by the branch offices of state 
and federal bureaucracies. But local governments are also 
attacked as inefficient deliverers of services with resources 
inadequate for the functions they must perform. Access, then, 
loses its meaning if the government cannot fulfill the expec- 
tations of its citizens. The relationship between local officials 
and state legislators offers relief from this apparent incon- 
sistency. 


NOTES 


l. This article is part of a larger study concerning exchanges among state and local . 
officials. Legislative professionalism rankings were taken from Repert on An 
Evaluation of the 50 State Legislatures (1971), and the rankings on party competition 
were taken from Ranney (1971). 

2. In general, the officials from the larger governments were more likely to 
respond, For example, 43% of the officials from cities with populations uncer 10,000 
responded, compared to 61% of the officiais from cities over 10,000 and 67% from 
cities over 50,000. In that there are more cities under 10,Q00, the balance in number of 
responses is somewhat even, despite differences in response rate—-222 fram cities 
under 10,000 and 249 from cities over 10,000. A similar trend in response rate also 
occurred for the counties, the officials of the larger counties being more likely to 
respond. 

The states and the overall response rates were Florida (48%), Georgia (54%), 
Indiana (42%), Kentucky (38%), Michigan (48%), New Jersey (46%), Ckiahoma 
(40%), and Wisconsin (53%). 

3. Kentucky and Oklahoma save bureaus cf community affairs. Georgia recently 
upgraded its bureau to a department. 

4. Inan article on the involvement of state legislators in the relations be: ween state 
administrators and local officials, we reported that legislators in five of the eight states 
studied said they were asked to 20 to the state highway department on behalf of local 
officials more than to any other department. See Abney and Henderson [1979a). 

5. Historically, Dillon's rule is a legal principle applied by state courts in questions 
concerning grants of legal authority to municipal corporations. In such controversies, 
where reasonable doubt exists as to the existence of such grants, Justice Dillon (1911) 
argued that courts should rule against the cities. The effect of this rule has been to 
encourage litigation challenging the acts of municipal corporations. 

6. This finding is supported oy that of Macchiarola (1971). 

7. Within each state, not all officials held the same orientations. County officials 
had a stronger state orientation than city officials. Furthermore, the data suggest that 
the larger the population of the city or county, the greater is the perceived impact of 
federal institutions. In fact, for cities with populations over 50,000 and for counties 
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over 250,000, local chief executives rated federal impact to be greater than state 
influence, Federal programs have been more relevant for cities than for counties and 
for larger cities and counties than for the smaller ones (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1974). 

8. The Spearman's rho correlation between centralization and state orientations is 
~.75, 

9. On a per capita basis, the amount of general support to local governments for 
1973 was as follows: Wisconsin, $118; Michigan, $54; Florida, $31; New Jersey, $22: 
Indiana, $6; Georgia, $3; Oklahoma, $2; and Kentucky, $0 (Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, 1974). 
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Computer simulation as a research methodology is presented as the intersection of 
modeling, simulation, and computer analysis. Five component paris of simulation 
models are identified: input variables, output variables, assumptions, algorithms, and 
parameters. Computer simulation (CSM) has two primary uses for those interested in 
ine study of organizations or who work within them: theory development and policy 
planning. The advantages and disadvantages of CSM for each of these purposes are 
examined and recent examples for each are explored. 


COMPUTER SIMULATION 
MODELING 

A Tool for Studying 
Organizations 


MARCIA LYNN WHICKER 
ALFRED R. MAUET 
University of South Carolina 


This article discusses computer simulation in the context of 
Organizational theory and behavior. It has three objectives. 
The first is to acquaint the reader with the technique of 
computer simulation modeling and to distinguish computer 
simulation modeling from related research tools. 

_ The second is to discuss the utility of computer simulation as 
a theory-building tool in the areas of organization behavior 
and management. The application of computer simulation to | 
facilitate theory-building is new throughout the social sciences. 
Computer simulations have not been widely used for this 
purpose in the management and organization behavior litera- 
ture.! Since simulations are potent tools for the theorist, 
however, their use may accelerate the development of organi- 
zational and managerial theories.? 
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The third objective is to show how computer simulazicns can 
at least partially facilitate the closing of the theory-practitioner 
gap. Theory is often construed by readers and students of 
public administration as abstract, verbose, often mushy, and 
frequently irrelevant subject matter. By contrast, the emphasis 
of public administration practitioners on technique and prac- 
ticality is often regarded as an exercise in the repetitive, 
mundane, and trivial by organizational theorists. These 
misperceptions, based on exaggerated stereotypes of both 
theorist and practitioner, are unfortunate and prevent the 
abstract power of theory from aiding the practitioner, as well 
as the rich contextual detail of the practitionér from aiding the 
theorist. Computer simulation models can help close the 
theory-practitioner gap by applying principles of organization 
theory developed by the theorist to real-world conditions 
specified by the practitioner. Simulation becomes the manifes- 
tation of the theory that assists the practitioner. 


COMPUTER SIMULATION AS A 
af COMPOSITE HEURISTIC 


Computer simulation modeling is an intersection cf three 
research tools—simulation, modeling, and the use of the 
digital computer as a research aid (Taylor, 1978). Exploring 
these three aspects of computer simulation modeling (hereafter 
referred to as CSM) helps us to understand their nexus. 


MODELING 


A model is a replica of some phenomenon observed in the 
real world. The phenomenon that is being modeled can be as 
small as an atom or as large as the universe. It can be as specific 
and finite as small group behavior or as global as international 
relations between countries and other international actors. In 
short, the phenomenon being modeled can be anything. 
Modeling is by no means restricted to the social sciences; in 
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fact, it is more prevalently used elsewhere. However, social 
science modeling is embryonic and the use of models through- 
out the social sciences from economics to psychology is 
increasing. 

There are several types of models, distinguished by the 
material from which they are made. Models can be verbal, 
using words as the structure of the model. An example of a 
verbal model is Max Weber’s prototype for bureaucratic 
organizations. Models can be constructed from physical or 
tangible materials, as is often the case in the physical sciences 
or in their spinoff applications, such as engineering. A replica 
of planets in this solar system in relation to each other and to 
the sun or a miniature of a new airplane to be built and tested 
are examples of phvsical models. 

Finally, models can be abstract, using symbols as their 
building materials and structures. Both computer simulations 
and mathematical models represent abstract models. An 
equilibrium mathematical representation of markets from 
economics is an example of mathematical models. By contrast, 
computer simulation models employed by the Rand Cor- 
poration in the 1960s to determine the impact of nuclear 
warfare are examples of CSM, and are well known. While 
mathematical abstract models can be computerized for ease of 
manipulation, they do not have to be. Nor do computer 
simulation models have to be mathematical. For nonmathe- 
matical computer simulation models, which are the focus of 
this article, the abstract symbols come from computer- 
programming language rather than from mathematics. 

While models are replicas of real-world phenomena, each 
model is invariably different from the phenomenon it repli- 
cates. This distinction between a model and the phenomenon it 
is replicating can occur in one of two ways. First, the model 
may omit details and facets of the real-world phenomenon that 
are not critical in describing the basic characteristics and 
interrelationships of the phenomenon. Omission of detail is 
commonly employed in both types of abstract models, as well 
as in verbal models. Second, the model may represent a 
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reduction in size or scale of the real-world phenomenon. 
Reductionism is employed in physical models, as well as in 
most computer simulation models. 


SIMULATION 


While a model is a replication of a structure, a simulation is a 
replication of a process. Hence, simulations are dynamic and 
take place across time, since processes are typically dynamic 
and take place across time. Simulations, like processes, have a 
starting point and an ending point. 

There are three kinds of simulation. In a person-person 
simulation, only people interact in a process of interpersonal 
relations and decision making. Person-person simulations are 
often used for pedagogical purposes. In person-person simu- 
lations emphasizing role playing, for example, each person 
involved assumes an atypical role in an attempt to develop 
empathy as well as to learn how another individual with 
different constraints might respond. Person-person simula- 
tions can also be used for research purposes to test hypotheses 
or to generate new information. This type of simulation in 
small groups has been used to test validity of propos:tions in 
game theory and coalition theory. 

A second type of simulation involves person-machine 
interaction, in which the machine is usually a computer. The 
computer presents initial conditions to which the person 
responds. The human response, in turn, conditions the next set 
of conditions presented by the computer, to which the person 
again responds in an iterative process. Again, this type of 
simulation can be used for both pedagogical and knowledge- 
generation purposes. Programmed learning packages seek to 
instruct students through this type of simulation. Decision 
making under different time and information constraints is an 
example of the use of person-machine simulation for knowl- 
edge generation. It should be noted that simulations can be 
both the “cause” of model designs and the “result” of modeling 
activity. Hence, the better simulation exercise establishes an 
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“interactive” process between the model and the game/simu- 
lation through which each element refines the other. 

Computer simulation is the third type of simulation, which is 
an all-machine method of knowledge generation. Specifically, 
computer simulation facilitates hypothesis generation and 
helps determine a range of possible outcomes. Computer 
simulation can be used either as a theory-building tool or as a 
public policy planning tool.4 


COMPUTER UTILIZATION 


Since their inception at the end of World War II, computers 
have been used for two basic purposes. The first is the rapid 
storage, retrieval, updating, and elementary manipulation of 
large volumes of information. The information may be either 
numeric (numbers only) or alphanumeric (numbers and let- 
ters). In dealing with large amounts of data, the computer 
has a speed and accuracy that far surpasses normal human 
endeavors. Furthermore, the bulk of storage space is reduced, 
since information is more compressed in electromagnetic form 
than in paper form (known as hard copy). 

The second major use of the computer is analytic. Not only is 
the computer a superior form of data storage, but it also can 
scan rapidly large amounts of information to look for pre- 
designated patterns. Furthermore, the computer can conduct 
logical operations and arithmetic calculations whose speed and 
accuracy far surpass those of the human brain. Computer 
simulation involves the use of the computer for the analytic 
goals. Computer simulation facilitates the analysis of the 
impact of inputs on outputs in a dynamic process. 


THE NEXUS 


A computer simulation model or.CSM, then, represents the 
nexus or intersection of research approaches involving model- 
ing, simulation, and the computer. First, a CSM is an abstract 
model symbolically represented by programming language 
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codes. The model may incorporate mathematics but does not 
necessarily have to do so. Second, a CSM is an all-machine 
simulation whose primary purpose is knowledge generation. 
The knowledge gained from a CSM may help either the 
theorist in theory building or the practitioner in public policy 
planning. Which of these purposes is pursued depends on the 
nature and use of the model involved. Third, a CSM represents 
the use of a computer for analytic objectives rather than for 
efficient warehousing of large amounts of information. 


THE STRUCTURE OF COMPUTER 
SIMULATION MODELS 


Computer simulation models have five major parts: inputs, 
or independent variables; outputs, or dependent variables; 
parameters, or fixed values; assumptions on which the model is 
built; and algorithms, or process decision rules. Principles 
from organization theory provide the algorithms of the model 
built here, as well as the underlying assumptions. CSMs are 
similar to empirically based inductive research designs in that 
independent, dependent, and possible control variables are 
employed. Simulations are dissimilar to empirically based 
inductive research designs in that the dependent variable 
values are derived as program output and are determined by 
the simulation algorithms rather than being observed and 
measured. To the extent that simulations and inductive designs 
overlap, simulations have the characteristics of experimental 
rather than observational, quasi-experimental, or nonexperi- 
mental designs. In experimental designs, the researcher is able 
to control for extraneous or confounding events as well as to 
manipulate or set the initial values for the independent 
variables. In observational, quasi-experimental, and nonex- 
perimental designs, the researcher rarely has the ability to 
manipulate independent variable values or to hold constant the 
values for control variables. Here is a brief description of 
computer simulation structure. 
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INPUT VARIABLES AND VALUES 


Independent variables in computer simulation models are 
analogous to independent variables in experimental research. 
Independent variables in each instance are construed as causal 
factors of the primary phenomena of interest, or the dependent 
variables. Also, in each instance, independent variables are 
manipulated by the experimenter or researcher. Usually, with 
experimental] research the manipulation is physical, while with 
CSMs the manipulation is symbolic, as is the model. 

In CSM, not only must the researcher identify the indepen- 
dent variables themselves, but he or she must also establish a 
range of values that each independent variable can take on. 
This -is equivalent to a medical researcher, for instance, 
deciding first what drugs (independent variable) to test for 
impact on morbidity (dependent variable), and second, what 
dosages (independent variable values) or levels of each drug to 
administer to experimental groups. 


OUTPUT VARIABLES AND VALUES 


Dependent variables are both the primary phenomena of 
interest in computer simulation modeling, as in other types of 
research, and the main output of CSMs. As in other types of 
research, the experimenter predetermines what dependent 
variables will be used, but the processes incorporated into the 
computer simulation model determine the actual values each 
dependent variable takes on for any given combination of 
independent variable values. Hence, in CSM dependent vari- 
able values are determined endogenously, while independent 
variable values are exogenously set by the researcher. 


CSM ASSUMPTIONS 


Underlying all computer simulation models are assumptions. 
In other types of research, the primary assumptions are the 
major research hypotheses, usually stated as a null hypothesis 
that no relationship between independent and dependent 
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variables exists, and the alternative hypothesis that there is a 
linkage between an independent and a dependent variable. 
When data are presented to contradict the null hypothesis, the 
alternative hypothesis is assumed to be correct. In CSM, 
research hypotheses are also employed. CSM differs somewhat 
from observational and other types of experimental research, 
however, in that additional assumptions are often also iden- 
tified. These additional assumptions are substantive in nature 
and reflect the peculiar nature of the phenomenon being 
modeled. The assumptions of a model are often quite broad. 
Nor do CSM assumptions necessarily have to be mathe- 
matical. Assumptions later serve as a guide for decision 
processes incorporated into the CSM and should be compat- 
ible with those decision processes. If an anatomical analogy is 
employed, assumptions are the skeletal structure of aCSM. By 
contrast, energy-generating inputs of food and rest are anal- 
ogous to dependent variables. 


CSM ALGORITHMS 


Algorithms are decision process rules that form the muscles 
of computer simulation models. Algorithms conduct the actual 
work of a CSM. Algorithms are compatible with CSM 
assumptions but are more specific than those assumptions. 
Hence, algorithms flesh out the ete structure provided by 
the assumptions. 


CSM PARAMETERS 


Parameters in computer simulation modeling are concepts 
that can vary but that are fixed at a particular value instead - 
during the course of the CSM inquiry. Paramecers are 
analogous to control variables in an experimental research 
design. Control variables, in an experiment, are presumed to 
have some potential impact on the variation in the dependent 
variable. In order to minimize this impact and therefore to be 
better able to attribute subsequent variation observed in the 
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dependent variable to the independent variables being tested, 
the control variable is fixed or held constant at one particular 
level throughout the course of the experiment. It is precisely 
the ability physically to fix control variables at a constant level 
that makes experiments preferable to nonexperiments in 
addressing questions of causation. | 


THE USES OF CSM 


Once the structure of a computer simulation model has been 
developed, the model is ready for use. A primary usage of 
CSM, just as in all types of scientific research, is theory 
building. CSM affords many of the advantages of a classical 
experiment assisting the researcher in theory-building efforts. 
A second usage of CSM is policy planning, which includes 
using the computer simulation model either to make specific 
predictions about the consequences of certain policies or to 
ascertain which policies will have more desirable outcomes. 
Each of these usages are discussed below in greater detail. 


THE APPLICATION OF COMPUTER SIMULATION 
TO THEORY BUILDING 


When computer simulation is used for theory building, the 
_ researcher must be familiar with both the substantive area in 
which theory is to be constructed and the technique of 
simulation.. A model is constructed based on known phenom- 
ena and current theory which allows for tests through research 
hypotheses that will expand theory. This usage of computer 
simulation modeling is very similar to experimental research, 
in which an experimental design incorporating current theory 
allows for findings that will lead to the expansion of theory. 
With computer simulation, however, the design of the CSM 
replaces the design of the experiment, or the design of the 
survey instrument and methods to be employed in quasi- 
experimental or observational research. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF CSM IN 
BUILDING ORGANIZATION THEORY 


Computer simulation modeling is a powerful tool for 
building organization theory and has several advantages. 

(1) Computer simulation modeling provides greater flexi- 
bility in dealing with organization theory than mathematical 
tools. Unlike mathematics and statistics, the limiting assump- 
tions in CSM can be substantive and specific to the rature of 
the type of organization being studied. By contrast. mathe- 
matical tools such as linear programming and statistical tools 
such as regression analvsis often require limiting assumptions 
that are not specific to the substance being studied and that, in 
any given inquiry, may be violated.5 

(2) Computer simulation modeling also does not require 
foreknowledge of the underlying stochastic distribution of the 
processes being simulated. While nonparametric statistics do 
not make assumptions about underlying stochastic distribu- 
tions, their weak predictive power and difficult interpretability 
make them less preferable than parametric statistics. Para- 
metric statistics, however, require some prior knowledge of the 
underlying distribution of the phenomenon being studied. 
With computer simulation modeling, such foreknowledge is 
not required. Furthermore, the computer simulation model 
may actually be used for tests to determine what underlying 
stochastic distributions prevail. 

(3) As previously mentioned, CSM, through the use of 
parameters, provides abstractly the control of forces besides 
the independent variables impacting on the dependent vari- 
ables. This control by the researcher is analogous to the 
` physical control obtained in classic experimental or Solomon 
four-group research design. Since CSM is often employed 
when experimental designs are not feasible, it provides the only 
means of controlling for extraneous effects. 

(4) In organizations, certain combinations of independent 
variables are more likely than other combinations.® Given the 
difficulty and frequent incomparability of interorganizational 
research, interesting combinations of independent variables 
may be precluded from scrutiny. Computer simulatior. model- 
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ing offers a way of circumventing this problem, particularly 
inherent in observational studies of organizations. With CSM, 
all possible combinations of independent variables, or some 
subsets of all combinations of possible interest, can be 
explored. Furthermore, exploring the ramifications of a 
greater number of combinations of independent variables 
allows for more accurate tests for interaction effects between 
those variables. 

(5) Often organizational phenomena encompass probabil- 
ities and uncertainties. In traditional experimental and obser- 
vational designs, these initial probabilities and uncertainties are 
most often ignored. Like Bayesian statistics, however, CSM 
allows for the incorporation of prior probabilities and uncer- 
tainties into the research. In CSM, . these prior probabilities 
and uncertainties may be built into the algorithms or decision 
rules. Alternatively, prior probabilities may also be used in 
determining input values for independent variables or in fixing 
parameter values. 

(6) The superiority of longitudinal research to cross- 
sectional research is rarely questioned.” However, most obser- 
vational studies of organizations remain cross-sectional in 
nature, due to the real-world constraints of money and the 
difficulty of collecting data on the same subjects or phenomena 
at alternate points in time. Even with experiments, rarely are 
more than two points in time—a preexperimental observation 
on the dependent variable and an after-test observation on the 
dependent variable—-used. By contrast, CSM allows for 
dynamic tests of the impact of the independent variables on the 
dependent variables simulated across time. This dynamic 
potential of CSM is critical in identifying time-related curvi- 
linear relationships and threshold levels. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF CSM IN 
BUILDING ORGANIZATION THEORY 


Computer simulation modeling is not without faults as a 
theory-building tool. It has several disadvantages in this 
regard. 
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(1) The abstractness of CSM, which on the one hand produ- 
ces such clarity, precision, and unambiguity, on the other hand 
is also an Achilles heel. Because CSM constitutes an abstract 
and not a physical model of rezl-life organizations, salient 
organizational characteristics that should be incorporated into 
the model may be inadvertently omitted. 

(2) Another disadvantage of computer simulation modeling 
for theory construction is the difficulty the neophyte may have 
in creating a CSM in which the output-dependent variable 
values are not obviously predetermined by the assumptions 
and algorithms. Rather, the interaction of independent varia- 
ble values with assumptions and algorithms should determine 
the dependent variable output. Because computer simulation 
modeling is flexible, and comparatively unstructured, much 
room for research creativity exists. However, this very capacity 
for creativity means that CSM is rarely routinely applied to 
organization theory construction. 

(3) Athird and major disadvantage of CSM is the difficulty 
of model verification. Ideally, the researcher could verify all 
parts of a CSM structure, yet rarely is this done. Were such an 
abundance of empirical data readily available, the ¿abor of 
building a computer simulation model most likely wculd and 
could be avoided. The hypotheses and potential additions to 
organization theory generated by CSM must eventually be 
empirically validated if they are to be incorporated into a 
scientifically validated body of knowledge about organiza- 
tions. 


EXAMPLES OF CSM IN BUILDING 
ORGANIZATION THEORY 


With the organization literature, CSM has been used to 
model organizational decision-making processes from a num- 
ber of different perspectives. The basic model, however, has 
generally been a variation of Simon’s (1964) model of organi- 
zational decision making as a process defined by constraints. 
The problem of the modeler is the specification of necessary 
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constraints or parameters. Most decision models assume struc- 
tural and goal specification as antecedent conditions for deci- 
sion modeling. (It can be argued that these models beg the most 
interesting of organizational decisions about goals.) Decision 
making, then, is analyzed from a largely intraorganizational 
perspective with goals and structures given. l 

The research questions in earlier organization simulation 
models focus on selection of appropriate search strategies and 
system designs. Modeled organizations exhibit “bounded 
rationality” reflecting goal, structural, and resource con- 
straints that condition their effectiveness as “tools” to achieve 
organizational purposes. A well-known early example cited by 
Inbar (1976) is Cyert and March’s (1963) simulation of produc- 
tion and pricing decisions, in which they establish a case for 
nonoptimal (satisficing) decision making in which firms limit 
search, absorb uncertainty in screening information, and uti- 
lize performance criteria that reflect constraints found within 
their particular operating contexts. 

Inbar’s (1976) discussion provides a good illustration of 
simulation as a theory-building tool. He proposes simulation 
as a means to model organizational decision making. Such 
studies would focus on (1) the degree to which formal decision 
premises govern behaviors, (2) the identification of hidden 
rules, and (3) the identification of “error” in decision making. 
Inbar’s suggestion is interesting for its “experimental!” quality, 
He suggests that simulation models expressing organizational 
rules and processes as officially sanctioned can be used as 
efror-correction devices. This could be done by comparing 
predicted outcomes based on organizational decision rules 
with actual observed outcomes. Simulation would reveal the 
gap between expectations based on official policy and the 
results produced by the formal system as it operates in reality 
(Inbar, 1976: 255). The. misconceptions of organizational deci- 
sion processes, reflecting “errors” (departures from sanctioned 
decision rules), would thus be exposed and corrected. Here 
simulation reveals its two-sided nature. Inbar proposes the use 
of simulation as a management analysis tool for error correc- 
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tion. But, simultaneously, such analytical comparisons of pre- 
dictions versus observed behaviors also would make possible 
the refinement of theory through modification of the simula- 
tion in question to predict more closely the “real world.” 
Hence, simulation is simultaneously used as a theory correc- 
tion tool. 

Some additional work has been done in simulation applica- 
tion for theory-building purposes. One such study (Reme and 
Rome, 1971) examined the problem of organizational change 
and adaptation behavior. The authors simulated a complex 
organization by instructing the computer to replicate rank and 
file organization members while the program used human 
. players to represent top and middle management. Here we 
have an example of a person-machine experiment. In observ- 
ing player behavior in coping with organizational change, the 
researchers were able to observe two dimensions of decision- 
making behavior: (1) coping behavior by top management with 
respect to tasks and (2) management modification or develop- 
ment of rules and procedures to avoid system breakdown. 

The development of better models of organizational opera- 
tions for analytical purposes is only a half step removed from 
the use of simulation as a theory construction tool. Indeed, the 
two are often simply facets of each other. An example here is a 
model to deal with hospital admission problems (Lim et al., 
1975). In developing a model to describe decision points deal- 
ing with waiting time or queue, the researchers were able to 
develop two variables or concepts: “quick call” (identification 
of a minimum notice period a patient will accept for hospital 
entry) and “maximum queue length” (the maximum referral] 
backlog permitted for each physician with admission privi- 
leges). Each concept has “potential” utility for the reduction of 
waiting times and, therefore, increased the predictability of 
physician scheduling within the hospital. As an obvious by- 
product, the simulation amounted to a more accurate “theory” 
of hospital operations in its identification of two additional 
decision variables. In general, simulations in operations research 
dealing with problems of queing, inventory:control, anc routing 
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offer promise in identifying decision variables that can then be 
used to construct better (applicable) theory. 

An illustration of a policy-relevant attempt at decision the- 
ory development is offered here with respect to national secur- 
ity decision making (Sylvan and Hermann, 1979). The research- 
ers investigated two problems: (1) the impact of alternative 
organizational forms used to make national security decisions 
and (2) the development of a systems perspective for examining 
national security decision making by multiple interacting 
organizations. The product of the resulting simulation was an 
identification of variable clusters having a probable effect on 
security policy decisions. These variables included (1) the 
organizational base of each major department involved in 
security decisions, (2) interagency information exchange pro- 
cesses, (3) logistical exchanges between actor agencies, (4) 
functions/roles of the presidents’ national security advisers, (5) 
the nature/extent of presidential involvement in the security 
decision process, and (6) the functional allocations in the secur- 
ity decisions process. The simulators in effect developed a 
functionally based exchange theory of interorganizational 
relations for agencies involved in national security decision 
making. The models, once formulated, can be checked against 
actual experience for purposes of “verification” (albeit loosely) 
and reconstruction, while at the same time serving as a source 
of predictions for policy and planning purposes. 

Inbar (1976) also enumerates several articles that apply 
decision-making simulation models to municipal zoning deci- 
sion making (Davis and Reutner, n.d.), international relations 
(Guetzkow, 1962), and human cognition (Hovland, 1974). 
More recently, simulation has been used by Ralph Kilman 
(1976) to develop a behavioral model for organizational design 
decisions—his MAPS system. Burton and Opel (1980) also 
used simulation to test Williamson’s hypothesis that the M 
form of organization is superior to the U form of organization 
under varying levels of technology decomposition. 

However, the general literature of organizations has yet to 
develop any substantial affinity for the use of simulation as a 
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theory-building tool. Major schools of structuralism have 
focused on case study, cross-sectional analysis, nonempirical 
theory-building, and limited deduction as the prevalent meth- 
ods of theory construction. The reasons rest undoubtedly as 
much on style as on intellectual conviction. Also, a large 
segment of the community of researchers on institutions 
undoubtedly receive little, if any, training in simulation 
methods. 

Computer simulation has received attention, however, as a 
teaching tool in management and education (Nugent, 1978), 
but obviously such teaching games presuppose a model or 
theory. The function of the games as potential theory construc- 
tion tools is thus truncated, since the immediate objective of 
management decision games is the refinement of student 
decision-making skills, and only secondarily (if at all) the 
reconstruction of theory on the basis of gaming experience. 

Finally, while modeling has advanced into many areas of 
organization theory, simulation has not. Given the substantial 
problems in modeling with “real” data, simulation would 
appear to be an attractive method for dealing with several 
topics of interest to scholars of organizations. Simulation 
modeling and theorizing could contribute substantially to 
refinements of current theories and examinations of their pol- 
icy implications. 


THE APPLICATION OF COMPUTER SIMULATION 
TO POLICY PLANNING 


A second major use of computer simulation is for policy 
planning. For those concerned with organizations and particu- 
larly with government organizations, aspects of agency perfor- 
mance are of increasing concern in an era of fiscal retrench- 
ment and rising demands for accountability. CSM may be 
used to test policies designed to have an impact on some facet 
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of organizational performance before those policies are im- 
plemented.’ l 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CSM IN PLANNING 
ORGANIZATIONAL POLICIES 


In the capacity of policy planning, CSM has several 
advantages: 

(1) A primary advantage of computer simulation modeling 
in policy planning is that it can provide fairly detailed and 
specific information on the consequences of a particular policy 
before the policy is implemented. Since the policy represents a 
break with tradition, no historical empirical data on the conse- 
quences of the policy in the past exist. If the policy has been 
implemented in other organizational settings, the applicability 
of findings about the policy consequences in those settings may 
be undermined, the greater the dissimilarity between the imple- 
menting institutions and the organization considering the 
implementation. Computer simulation modeling fills this need 
for specific information about policy implementation in a 
certain type of organizational setting, which might otherwise 
go unfilled. !° 

(2) A second major advantage of computer simulation is 
that the technique allows for sensitivity testing to predetermine 
whether some levels of policy implementation are more effec- 
tive than other levels. On the one hand, any particular policy 
may fail in obtaining the desired consequences because it is 
inappropriate. However, policies may also fail because they are 
administered at an inappropriate level. Computer simulation 
modeling provides prior information on the potentially most 
effective level of policy implementation. 

(3) As an extension of sensitivity testing, CSM allows policy 
planners to push independent values to extremes to determine 
when undesirable and noxious outcomes occur. In the real 
world, implementing policies with potentially dangerous out- 
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comes in order to see when the dangerous outcomes occur 
makes no sense for an official whose primary concern is pro- 
tecting the health and welfare of organizational workers and 
clients. Such tests can be conducted without harmful conse- 
quences in the context of a cornputer simulation model, how- 
ever, and may provide useful information to policy planners 
approaching danger zones. . 

(4) Computer simulation modeling also allows policy plan- 
ners to test out alternative policies (independent variable 
values) under similar or constant circumstances in order to 
ascertain the most appropriate or desirable policy. Hence, 
CSM can become a tool for facilitating rational decision mak- 
ing. Unlike the human mind, which can focus only on a limited 
number of considerations or dimensions to be compared in 
making a decision about desirable policies, many dimensions 
appropriately weighted to approximate the preference intensi- 
ties of the decision makers can be employed in CSM.!! 

(5) Computer simulation modeling enables the policy plan- 
ner to see, before policy implementation, if there are tradeoffs 
between desirable outcomes of a particular policy which may 
vary across levels of implementation. This is equivalent to 
testing for the nature and degree of interactive effects in a 
particular applied situation. 

(6) Finally, CSM, compared to other types of research and 
to the costs of poor decision making with no information, is 
comparatively cheap and efficient. The costs of implementing 
in the real organization an inappropriate, less appropriate, or 
ineffective policy are substantial. By providing prior informa- 
tion, CSM can mitigate these costs. Furthermore, CSM itself is 
a comparatively inexpensive undertaking, especially for an 
organization of sufficient size that a computer and software are 
readily available. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF CSM IN PLANNING 
ORGANIZATION POLICIES 


Many of the difficulties of CSM in theory building also 
apply to the use of CSM as a policy planning tool. Here are 
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some disadvantages of computer simulation modelin; in pol- 
icy planning: | 

(1) In theory construction, the primary audience for hy- 
potheses and theory generated through the use of CSM is aca- 
demic and scholarly. By contrast, the audience for the 
CSM-generated consequences of organizational policies is 
more eclectic and may include legislators, administrators, and 
the general public. Conveying the nuances of CSM-generated 
predictions of possible policies to such a diverse audience is 
laborious and may bog down in needless detail. The sophistica- 
tion and abstractness of the tool may undermine its compre- 
hensibility and consequently its credibility before such a 
general audience. 

(2) Again, verification of CSM-generated information is 
difficult. Even if a CSM is used to predict the deisrability of a 
particular policy and the policy is subsequently implemented, 
verifying the model by the observed policy outcomes requires 
that the real organization’s policy outcomes be measured 
unambiguously and that the scale of measurement be consis- 
tent with and the same as the scale of measurement employed in 
the computer simulation model. 

(3) Verification is further hamstrung by the fact that usually 
only one policy is administered or implemented at one level. 
One data point or case is neither sufficient to verify a model 
nor, for that matter, sufficient to discount or disprove it. ` 


CLOSING THE, THEORY-PRACTITIONER GAP 


Administration practitioners in the organizational milieu 
have often regarded organization theory as interesting but large- 
ly irrelevant to the ongoing functions of their specific agen- 
cies. In part, this results from the fact that organization theory 
is necessarily abstract and nonspecific, whereas decisions that 
administrators actually confront are concrete and specific. 
Simulation can facilitate the closing of this gap between theor- 
ist and practitioner by juxtaposing the theoretical principles of 
decision making in organizational circumstances to the specific 
realities of the practitioner’s unique organization in a single 
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simulation model. The CSM, then, allows the specific organi- 
zational.details and constraints that an administracor must 
consider to be incorporated into an abstract model built on 
operation principles from organizational theory. 

CSM becomes a planning tocl to aid the practitioner in 
decision making. As a tool, however, CSM is more flexible and 
more easily tailored to the contours of the actual agency for 
which decisions and plans are being made than are most other 
decision tools. Within one model, CSM incorporates both the 
principles proffered by the theorist and the specific and unique 
details evaluated by the administrator in order to identify 
feasible options and to select by designated criteria amcng those 
options. Through CSM, theory becomes a practical adminis- 
trative aid. 


EXAMPLES OF CSM FOR POLICY PLANNING 


Simulation via computer modeling can serve to facilitate 
public policy planning. A major source of current debate in 
institutions focuses on the capacity of large organizétions to 
change. The preoccupations focus on both attributes facilitat- 
ing innovation and adaptation. Clearly, if public institutions 
are to be responsive in some sense of the term, attention will 
have to be paid to those features of structure, decision making, 
and behavior that provide leverage for public policy makers. 
Issues of institutional design become critical as public organi- 
zations and their programs are asked to respond to new expec- 
tations/goals and, hence, to implement new policies. With 
increasing conservatism, public organizations are focusing on 
traditional concerns of efficiency and effectiveness. Simula- 
tions of models containing structural and decision variables 
that trace their impact on organization efficiency and effective- 
ness could become staple items in public policy making. !? 

Some promising illustrations of simulation as a planning 
tool can also be discussed. Efforts to simulate specific organi- 
zational operations show prediction to be useful for planning 
purposes. The operations research literature is clearly an 
attempt in this direction. Of particular note in private sector 
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organizations was the Carnegie-Mellon school’s early effort to 
predict on the basis. of bounded organizational rationality, 
limited sequential search for alternatives, and satisficing in 
option selection (Cyert and March, 1963). The hospital study, 
cited above (Lim et al., 1975), presented a potential planning 
tool for administrators concerned about the effect of waiting 
time on patient satisfaction, physician scheduling, and general 
community relations. 

Two additional examples more fully demonstrate the plan- 
ning functions of simulation, including forecasting alterna- 
tives. Becker (1980) discusses the use of simulation to forecast 
“the most likely effects and side effects of future policy activi- 
ties. . . . This enables policy makers to accomplish much 
‘debugging’ prior to action in real life.”'3 

Perhaps a more programmatically appealing illustration is 
the potential use of simulation for technology assessment, a 
pressing problem at a time when “reindustrialization” or 
“retooling” is prominent in policy and political circles. Such a 
policy assessment simulation could include (1) identification 
of alternative strategies to solve selected problems with tech- 
nologies under assessment, (2) measurement of technology im- 
pacts, and (3) comparison of alternative strategies for technol- 
ogy development. An impact analysis could be done by simula- 
tion. Such a model would include a composite of (1) past data 
(current technical base), (2) generation of future scenarios, and 
(3) predicated behavioral patterns of decision makers as input 
into technology assessment decisions (Byrd, 1976). Clearly, 
impact analysis is one attempt to predict the way decision 
makers will attempt to deal with a new technology and to use 
that prediction to assess the viability of the technology in 
question. 


CONCLUSION 


The tool of simulation offers substantial help to managers 
and policymakers dealing with public problems demanding 
implementation through organization. Simulation offers the 
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theorist a too] for advancement of organizational principles 
and the practioner a tool for planning and forecasting alterna- 
tive policies. Finally, by combining theoretical universal prin- 
ciples of organization behavior with the unique decails of a 
particular organization with which an administrator must 
deal, CSM can facilitate the closing of the theorist-practi- 
tioner gap. Given the increasing costs associated with experi- 
mentation, simulation offers a significant alternative to both 
academic and policy researchers. 


NOTES 


l. Simulation has been more prevalently used for gaming and teaching purposes. 
See the journal Simulation & Games for examples of teaching applications in manage- 
ment and decision making. 

2. Easterly (1978) discussed some contrasting approaches (inductive versus 
deductive) for the development of model theories through the design of simulation 
games. 

3. The authors possess no quantitative evidence to support this statement. How- 
ever, periodic flare-ups over editorial policy at established journals in public adminis- 
tration reveal ongoing differences between practitioners and researchers regarding 
“relevance.” For example, a recent article in Public Administration Reve;w's Public 
Management Forum (Barkdoll, 1980) speaks primarily to the concern of practitioners 
for acceptable program analysis/evaluation. 

4. The foregoing categorization is one possible approach to achieving a typology 
of simulation. Recently, Inbar (1976) has suggested that the simulation cf organiza- 
tional decision making can be categorized as (1) calculating: simulation as a predictive 
technique; (2) mirroring: simulation as a simplifying device or analysis of cheory; and 
(3) dynamic: simulation as a theory construction tool. Clearly, alternative :ypologiza- 
tions are possible for conceptualizing simulation. The development of simulation 
typologies may itself contribute to theory-building efforts. 

5. Inbar’s (1976) treatment of simulation stresses the dynamic nature of simula- 
tion such that organizational change/adaptation/innovation can be treated. An 
advantage to linear programming is simulation’s capacity to investigate /identify 
unanticipated or “unprogrammed” consequences, a dimension of an organization's 
behavior often neglected by Carnegie-Mellon rationalistic “satisficers.” 

6. Typical examples of suca trait or structural attribute clustering are offered in 
the contingency and innovation literature. See Burns and Stalker (1961), Lorsch 
(1970), Zaltman et al. (1973), Downs (1976), and Hage (1974). 

7. Gordon et al. (1974) encourage long-term research strategies toward longitudi- 
nal study designs for (1) determination of causality and (2) policy formation purposes. 

8. As examples of the concern for fiscal retrenchment, conservatism. and ac- 
countability, the following articles are representative of this genre: 


(a) An article by Levine et al. (1979) is representative of recent publications in the 
public management forum which increasingly focus on conservation strategies 
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reflecting “classic” public administration preoccupations with “economy and 
efficiency,” on the one hand, and a more contemporary concern with innova- 
tiveness, on the other hand. 

tb) Bozeman and Slusher (1979) focus on a worst case scenario of organizational 
adaption under scarcity conditions. They argue that an integration of organi- 
zational design and policy process issues will be necessary to deal with agency 
performance problems in the face of increasingly stringent resources. 

‘c) Lewis and Logalbo (1980) develop a “how-to-do-it” approach to budgeting 
under scarcity conditions. Clearly, resource conservation and extension via 
efficiency are now major preoccupations. In addition, the shift is notably 
toward “practice.” The article enumerates actions for consideration by the 
practicing public manager. j 


9. Bozeman and Slusher (1979) express this need. Clearly, increasing concern for 
relationships between policy process and organizational design is reflected in the 
literature. CSM could be used as a modeling tool to investigate these relationships. 

10. A 1979 issue of Administration & Society has expressed particular attention 
and concern for the relationship between organizational contexts/environments and 
the capacity to implement/initiate appropriate adaptive policies (Whetten and 
Aldrich, 1979; Bozeman and Slusher, 1979). Clearly, CSM would provide further 
flexibility in examining possible relations between policy processes, determinants of 
organizational set size and diversity, and specific design configurations to implement 
policy. 

Il. Inbar (1976) argues that relatively simple linear regression models can simulate 
decision making with high reliability. He argues that simulation can be useful to 
identify (1) decision rules that are operative in decision contexts, and (2) the organiza- 
tional “error” resulting from “unintended” miscaiculations. In short, CSM can assist 
an organization in comparing its actual behavior to its “intended” behavior, given its 
tormal decision premises. In doing so, the cognitive constraints (bounded rationality) 
of the subject organization could be expanded. 

i2. In addition to Inbar (1976), Bozeman and Slusher (1979), and Whetten and 
Aldrich (1979), see Sylvan and Hermann (1979) for description of a game that in- 
vestigates alternative organizational forms for their impact on national security deci- 
sions. The game identifies major variables predicting security policy decisions. 

13. Becker (1980) uses as an example the simulation of educational planning for 
selected Third World nations. 
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This article cites a natural tension between citizen participation in public agencies and 
the drive for organizational stability. The power stability hypothesis, based on 
exchange theory, suggests that weaker organizations are more likely to offer citizens 
stronger roles in their planning processes. The article analyzes a survey of 394 citizen 
units in 193 planning and development agencies in Georgia. A standardized measure of 
the citizen-agency contract is developed. A panel of experts provides data on the level 
of power of host agencies. The central finding of the study is the inverse association 
between the level of agency power and strong citizen roles. 
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Federal and state requirements for citizen participation have 
become a national enigma. The requirements for citizen 
participation spread rapidly in the 1970s in spite of a general 
reputation for ineffectiveness and inefficiency (Van Meter, 
1975; Rosenbaum, 1975; Mazmanian, 1976). Yet the potential 
role of citizen groups in mediating between public agencies and 
their community constituencies is, with little exception, ig- 
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nored in quantitative studies of public agencies (Warren, 1974; 
Rosener, 1978). This article explores the function of citizen 
participation units as it is affected by the level of power held by 
the host agency. 

It is assumed that citizen participation has a potentially 
destabilizing effect on agencies, which is avoided if possible. 
Power is a key variable making that avoidance a more 
probable outcome. To test these assumptions, a study 1s 
reported that encompasses 193 agencies and 394 citizen 
participation units in Georgia, surveyed by the Georgia 
Planning Association. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE AND 
DESTABILIZATION 


A key characteristic of bureaucracies is the drive for stability 
(Selznick, 1962, 1949). Efforts to change bureaucracies are 
frequently ineffective relative to the protective postures of their 
administrative leaders. These protective postures serve to 
defend organizations against influences that would alter their 
character (MacNair, 1976; Warren, 1963). The result is the 
maintenance of organization stability such that internal roles 
and expectations are maintained. Organizational goals and 
methods of operation are sustained in a state of continuity. 

Federal requirements for citizen participation serve the 
function of breaking down the protective postures of public 
agencies by appealing to local influences. It is as thcugh the 
federal government were recruiting local citizens to destabilize 
local agencies and force them into a responsive planning 
process (Warren, 1974). By this strategy they would increase 
the willingness of local agencies to be innovative and accept 
federal ideas. The final result would be stronger federally 
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funded programs. Federal agencies are, however, too distant 
and insufficiently staffed to monitor local programs and 
control them; they are neither omniscient nor omnipotent. 
Therefore, federal officials reach for alternative forms of 
‘influence. Citizen participation requirements produce oppor- 
tunities for external influences to be felt. These potential 
influences are readily interpreted as threats against the internal 
control of an agency which must be met with defensive 
reactions. 


POWER AND EXCHANGE 


The result of this interplay is an exchange between agencies 
and citizens that takes place in the context of federal regula- 
tions. The citizens of a community or area and their objectives 
are also key elements. The public agency, however, is the 
central actor. The agency is expected to invite citizens in, to 
offer information pertinent to its plans, to afford citizens an 
opportunity to influence the outcome of the planning process, 
to formulate a role for citizens in pressing their influence, and 
to respond to that influence. 

Three different but noncontradictory views of this interplay 
have appeared in the literature: views favoring (1) the influence 
of citizens, (2) the maintenance of the public agency, and (3) a 
field theory or balanced exchange. As a result of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, much emphasis was placed in the late 
1960s and early 1970s on the potential influence of citizens, 
especially the poor (see Arnstein, 1969; Cahn and Passett, 
1971; Marshall, 1971; Speigel, 1968). More recently, Judy 
Rosener (1978) discussed the changes for evaluating the 
effectiveness of citizen participation, using citizen objectives as 
the key reference point. 

A contrast to Rosener’s approach is that of Hans Bleiker 
(1978), whose “participation by objectives” gives special 
attention to the objectives of the public agency. Jim Glass’s 
(1979) analysis of the fit between program objectives and 
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techniques of citizen participation is strikingly similar. These 
authors do not deny the potential influence of citizens; they 
appear to support it. Yet, their assessment of outcomes utilizes 
the values of the public agency, not the citizen participants. 

In the first important standardized, quantitative study of 
citizen participation known to us, Roland Warren (1974) uses 
interorganizational field theory. Within this framework, War- 
ren cites three types of responsiveness: structural, secondary, 
and primary. Structural responsiveness is indicated by the 
existence of mechanisms for involving citizens. Secondary 
responsiveness refers to a willingness to alter the style of service 
delivery. Primary responsiveness involves the development of 
projects that would promote the economic and political power 
of the poor people. This last type was virtually nonexistent in 
Warren’s study. Secondary responsiveness was found less 
frequently than structural responsiveness. These findings are 
discussed in terms of an interorganizational field in which 
established agencies are intolerant of radical disruptions and 
minimally tolerant of challenges to styles of operation. 

Warren’s standards for the assessment of agency responsive- 
ness are his own, derived from idealistic federal documents. He 
does not choose, therefore, between the values of agencies or 
citizens themselves. 

None of these aforementioned studies examines the power 
of the actors in the interplay (the agency, citizens, federal 
policy), admittedly a complex problem. Peter Blau (1964), in 
his seminal work on power and exchange, calls for an analysis 
of social life that accounts for transactions between entities of 
varying levels of power. He suggests that stability and certainty 
are related to a high level of power, while the relative absence of 
power is associated with uncertainty in social exchanges. 

In Blau’s analysis, a position of power does not produce an 
avoidance of inferiors (citizens, in this case). Rather, it results 
in a controlling relationship: 


In strong voluntary organizations. .. leaders need to distribute 
only sufficient rewards to members to act as incentives for 
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compliance and contributiors and can keep the rest at their 
own disposal, which means that they treat members, in effect, 
as management treats employees [Blau, 1964: 329]. 


A balance of power, on the other hand, implies the 
possibility of reciprocal exchange which may, in turn, produce 
a genuine partnership: 


In the course of recurrent reciprocal exchange of extrinsic 
benefits, partnerships of mutual trust develop that assume 
some intrinsic significance for the partners [Blau, 1964: 328]. 


To address the question of power and reciprocity and 
minimize the complexity of the interplay, this study focuses on 
_ citizen participation and the power of the public agencies 
under study.? In addition, a number of assumptions are made 
as follows. 


HYPOTHESIS ON POWER AND THE 
FUNCTION OF CITIZENS 


Federal requirements for citizen participation give rise to a 
transacted contract between agencies and citizens. The trans- 
action is an exchange initiated by the agency, involving varying 
degrees of power imbalance. The resulting contract may be 
described, on the other hand. as a partnership characterized by 
reciprocity and fairly egalitarian relationships. Alternatively, it 
may be devoid of mutuality, requiring compliance by citizens 
in return for the opportunity to associate with the powerful. 

Citizen participants help to meet federal and state require- 
ments, yet they are a nuisance and a potential threat to 
program stability. Recognizing their enacted role, participants 
develop a sense of mission and their own importance. Officials 
may support their sense of importance to a point and then hold 
it in check. The function of the citizen participant, then, is 
marginal. The promise of influence is greater than actual 
influence, and citizens sit at the margin between real power and 
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powerlessness. Under conditions of security and strength in 
powerful bureaucracies, a genuine partnership role for the 
citizen is not to be expected. 

Less powerful agencies are more likely to choose the option 
of reciprocity. If an agency perceives that its power may be 
strengthened by mobilizing citizen involvement and support, it 
may make special efforts to give citizens a partnership role in 
agency planning and development. This option entails risks 
and will not be taken unless agency leaders perceive their 
power to be expandable through reciprocity with citizens. The 
resulting partners are “foul-weather friends.” 

This reasoning produces the power stability hypothesis: 
Public Planning Agencies with higher levels of power will 
sponsor weaker partnerships with citizen participants than 
agencies with lower levels of power. In other words, the fair- 
weather agency remains aloof from its citizen participants. 
Reciprocity is found among foul-weather friends. An inverse 
relationship between power and citizen participation is pre- 
dicted. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 
AND DATA COLLECTION 


In order to explore the role of citizen participation units in 
local and state planning, the Georgia Planning Association 
administered a questionnaire to all listed planning and develop- 
ment agencies in Georgia. Federal and state agencies were 
included. In addition, regional planning and development ` 
agencies were contacted as well as school administrations, 
community action agencies, local planning and zoning com- 
missions, and manpower councils (CETA). As a result, 193 
agencies responded from all parts of the state. Staff represen- 
tatives described 394 citizen participation units, which were 
broadly defined by the researchers so as to avoid bias. The 
sample is illustrated in Table 1. It is not a statistical probability 
sample. It 1s difficult to discern the size of the sample universe 
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TABLE 1 
Survey Responses by Agency Type 


No. of Response No. of 
Agency Type Agencies Rate Citizen Units 


Regional Planning 


Councils 13 72% 96 
Community Action 

Agencies 17 74% 72 
School Administrations 45 24%* 63 
Local Planning and 

Zoning Commissions 36 22%* 59 
State Agencies 21 81% 41 
Federal Agencies 9 53% 33 
Manpower Councils 7 30%* 16 


*Lower response rates are associated with low scores for the measures of agency- 
citizen contract, suggesting an absence of serious bias in the date if it is assumed 
that nonresponse indicates lack of interest in the subject of citizen participation. 
Higher response rates would yield similar results. 


because many communities do not have all types of agencies. 
Larger communities are overrepresented. This bias is commen- 
surate with the distribution of population. 

The study possesses the weakness of any research based on 
mailed questionnaires. Response rates and self-reports are 
problematic. In this case, both are nonverifiable. Further 
research is required to verify the findings. - 

The reader should remember that quantitative measures of 
the influence of citizen participation bodies are rare (Rosener, 
1978). In fact, quantitative and standardized studies of citizen 
organizations have seldom been done.! This study is an initial 
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example of field research offering quantitative data on auxili- 
ary voluntary associations. It should be followed by more 
controlled quantitative studies. 


THE COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP SCALE 


Six measures of citizen participation were combined into a 
summary scale, called the Community Partnership Scale. Each 
indicates a degree of reciprocity with citizens on the pert of the 
reporting agency. The measures are: 


(1) intended role for citizens 

(2) allocated resources 

(3) selection of an independent membership 
(4) involvement in the decision-making process 
(5) frequency of regular meetings 

(6) access to higher authority 


Scores of 0 to 3 were constructed for each of the six measures. 
The scores were then combined into the summary scale, 
indicating the degree of reciprocity between host agencies and 
their citizen participants. The measures are described, and the 
significance of each to the summary scale is explained as 
follows: 


INTENDED ROLE FOR CITIZENS 


Sherry Arnstein described a “ladder” or hierarchy of forms 
of citizen participation in decision making (Arnstein, 1969). 
Steps in the ladder are (from top down): 


(1) citizen authority over decisions 

(2) negotiated decisions 

(3) a shared partnership in decision making 

(4) opportunity to offer advice 

(5) opportunity to develop self-confidence (therapy) 
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(6) channel for citizen support of programs already planned 
(manipulation) 


The ladder ranges from an active role for citizens in decision 
making to a passive role to no role at all. In this study, 
respondents were asked to report in these terms the intended 
role for citizens in planning. Scores are assigned as follows: 
citizen authority, —3; negotiated decisions, -2; shared partner- 
ship, —l; all other roles, 0. : 


ALLOCATED RESOURCES 


Effective participation requires information. Ordinarily, 
citizen participation units are dependent on their parent public 
agency for information or any other means of reaching 
decisions. Thus, we make the assumption that allocation of a 
budget or assignment of consultants to work directly with 
citizens places citizens in a stronger, more egalitarian position. 
With information, they can hurdle the barrier of technical 
knowledge; their opinions will more likely be respected. With a- 
` budget, the agency demonstrated its vested interest in the © 
agency-citizen contract. Arbitrarily, consultation and a budget 
are assigned a score of 3 in the summary scale. Either a budget 
or consultation alone received a score of 2. 


SELECTION OF AN INDEPENDENT MEMBERSHIP 


An effective agency-citizen contract requires autonomous 
representation. Much confusion exists on the question of 
citizen representation: How are citizens best selected and who 
do they represent? It is readily understood that elected public 
officials and staff in other agencies are bound to official 
perspectives, even though they are listed as “citizen partici- 
pants.” On the other hand, individual citizens may offer 
independent opinions. Representatives of private groups may 
similarly take an independent perspective. 
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Selection of an independent membership is an indicator of - 
an agency’s willingness to build a partnership with citizens. 
Accordingly, this study rated the proportion of the total 
membership who were individual or private group representa- 
tives: 80% and above received a weighted score of 3; 6057-79% a 
score of 2; and 40%-59% a score of l. 


INVOLVEMENT IN THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


Implementation of an agency-citizen contract is behavior. 
The decision-making process includes a variety of behavioral 
steps. Each step is potentially an opportunity for agency staff 
to block alternatives to a predetermined plan and resist the 
independent ideas of citizen participants. The respondents in 
this study were asked to check the use of citizen participants in 
each of the following seven steps: needs assessment, the 
formulation of goals and objectives, determination of goals 
and objectives, selection among alternative program plans, 
approval of plans prior to policy action, final approval of 
plans, and plan implementation. This measure rates the 
number of steps in which participants are involved. The 
reliability of the measure is reduced to the extent that 
respondents may have perceived some of the steps as redun- 
dant. Nevertheless, weights are assigned in the summary 
measure: inclusion of citizens in six or seven steps, —3; inclusion 
in four or five steps, —2; inclusion in two or three, —|!. 


FREQUENCY OF REGULAR MEETINGS 


Participation behavior is more likely to be effective if it is 
frequent. A citizen participation unit may be strong to the 
extent that it is cohesive, energetic, and develops an internal 
consensus. An indicator of cohesion and energy is the fre- 
quency-of meetings. Ordinarily, groups that meet once cannot 
be expected to adhere to a consensus; in a single meeting 
members can do little more than ventilate feelings or approve a 
predetermined plan. The exception is the Nominal Group 
Process, under favorable conditions. The frequency of sched- 
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uled meetings is treated here as a probable sign of the agency’s 


willingness to engage in a partnership with citizens that will be | 


difficult to ignore. Frequency of meetings is weighted in the 
summary scale as follows: a score of 3 for weekly and biweekly 
meetings, a score of 2 for.monthly meetings, and 1 for less 
frequent meetings. 


ACCESS TO HIGHER AUTHORITY 


A final dimension of the agency-citizen contract is the level 
at which deliberations are reported. If the citizen participation 
unit reports directly to a governing board, a commission, or 
elected officials, the impact is potentially greater than a report 
to agency staff or administration who have a vested interest in 
resisting destabilizing influences. Boards and officials are more 
removed from the consequences of efforts to change the status 
quo and are also more capable of changing policies, because 
they have more authority. In the summary measure, any 
procedure including a report to a board, commission, or 
similar official body is given an arbitrary score of 3. 


THE SUMMARY SCALE 


The strength of the agnecy-citizen contract is summarized in 
the Community Partnership (CP) Scale. The loss of detail in 
this summary ‘measure is recognized. A detailed analysis of 
each measure produced no pertinent differences in the results, 
however, and the general stability of the summary scale is 
deemed desirable. Community Partnership Scale scores range 
from 0 to 18. The mean is 9.3, indicating a mid-range 
performance by the agencies. 


AGENCY POWER 


Each of the agencies surveyed in this study operate in a 
context of community and area forces, variously described as 
an “ecology of games” (Long, 1958) or an interorganizational 
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balance of power. Frequently, people do not know whose rules 
to follow. More likely, they have an idea whose rules they must 
contend with even though they would rather not. In this study, 
a panel of thirty-six judges has rated the perceived power of the 
seven types of public agencies. Experts in the Institute of 
Government’ and the Institute of Community and Area 
Development at the University of Georgia, as well as top 
officials in the Bureau of Community Affairs of the Georgia 
state government, served as pane! members. 

The panel rated the perceived power of the following 
agencies -to control community affairs on a scale of ten: 
regional planning agencies, school administrations, depart- 
ments of state government, community action agencies, local 
planning commissions, the federal government, state offices, 
and CETA (employment planning) agencies. Means were 
calculated for each agency, which were then tested for 
reliability using Ebel’s formula for incomplete sets. With 33 to 
36 ratings per agency, the reliability index is 0.93. The criterion 
of power used by the panel was the perceived ability of each 
type of agency to influence governmental level. 


POWER AND COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP 


The hypothesis associating inversely the CP scores of public 
agencies with their levels of power is supported by the findings 
shown in Table 2. Mean scores of power and partnership vary 
inversely (the Spearman rho ts ~.&5, which is significant at the 
.007 level). 

It is not surprising that the Community Action (peverty) 
agencies show the highest mean score (13.0) for community 
partnership. These agencies were created in 1964 by federal 
legislation that called for the “maximum feasible participation 
of the poor.” The relatively high mean score of the regional 
(multicounty) planning commissions (10.8) is related to its 
funding source and, by the ideological commitment of the 
planning profession, to citizen participation. The force of 
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TABLE 2 
Community Partnership and Power Scores by Agency Type 








CP Agency 

Agency Type Scale Rank Power Rank 
Community Action 

Agencies 13.0 1 3.0 6 
Manpower Councils 11.1 2 2.2 7 
Regional Planning 

Councils 10.8 3 3.8 4 
School Administrations 9.3 4 4.7 3 
Local Planning and 

Zoning Commissions 9.1 5 3.7 5 
State Agencies 7.3 6 7.1 2 
Federal Agencies 5.3 a 7.8 1 


NOTE: The Spearman rho is calculated on the raw scares (--.85; .007 significance 


level}. Rho is a nonparametric statistical test. 


federal guidelines fails as an explanation, however, because 
they are almost a constant among all federally related agencies. 
The exceptions in this study are the local planning commis- 
sions, which are not constrained by federal regulations. 
Accordingly, their community partnership scores fall below 
expectations. 

The promulgators of the federal guidelines, the federal 
agencies, score lowest in the strength of their agency-citizen 
contracts. This finding is best explained by the power stability 
thesis, which predicts an inverse relationship of scores and 
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rank order between the Community Partnership Scale and 
Power. 

The high-scoring agencies have in common a perceived 
inability to manipulate policies in the attainment of their own 
objectives. With the exception of local planning commissions, 
the agencies showing low community partnership scores are 
those with higher perceived power to implement their plans. 


DISCUSSION 


This study demonstrates that power is inversely as:ociated 
with strong agency-citizen relationships. Low perceived power 
predicts stronger community partnerships. Public agencies 
and their citizen participants are foul-weather friends. 

The data in this study are based on anonprobability sample. 
Nevertheless, the hypothesis receives enough support to war- 
rant attention and further research, using probability samples. 

One exception is noteworthy. First, local planning commis- 
sions exhibit low power and low community partnership scores, 
contrary to the major hypothesis. The special relationship of 
planning to local government and business interests appears to 
insulate these planners from federal citizen participation 
requirements. Housing and other developmental programs 
that require citizen participation are planned by other munici- 
pal or county departments or authorities. The regional { multi- 
county) planning commissions perform similar functions for 
local government, but they are clearly not insulated from 
federal influence. | 

A more complete framework of influences to be tested in 
future quantitative studies should include perceived power, 
mass, federal linkages (or insulation from them), and cosmo- 
politan or professional culture. A study of the types of citizens 
involved in agency-citizen relationships would also need to 
take into account the political constituencies whose pressures 
create or strengthen the agency, as in the case of the community 
action agencies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The negative association between community partnership 
and the perceived power of the agencies confirms the power 
and exchange analysis. Public agencies avoid citizens if their 
position is strong, in order to maintain organizational stability. 
Relatively powerless agencies, however, are more likely to risk 
close alliance with their citizen participants in an effort to 
promote a stronger constituency. The result is a reciprocal 
exchange between the agency and its participants. The agency 
provides to its participants information, prestige, and some 
access to decision making. In return, the participants offer 
political support, advice, information, and sometimes free or 
voluntary assistance in the work of the agency. They fulfill the 
federal requirements. They also, on occasion, withhold poten- 
tially loud public protests about the work of the agency. 

Citizen participation is an exchange that follows the princi- 
ples of power and reciprocity. The exchange can be character- 
ized by citizen compliance or by egalitarian mutuality and 
trust, regardless of federal guidelines. Mutuality tends to 
emerge when the agency is vulnerable and when it has 
something to gain in the exchange. It is minimized when the 
agency experiences no vulnerability or need. Hence, a power 
imbalance imposes natural constraints on. community partner- 
ships involving citizen participants. 

The inverse relationship found in this study between com- 
munity partnerships and agency power is mirrored in the 
mushrooming national trend during the 1970s of federal 
requirements for citizen participation. This trend accompanied. 
a decline in public trust of government or, if the reader permits, 
a decline in the perceived power of public agencies in general. 
Hence, foul-weather friendships have virtually been an un- 
spoken national policy. 

To work effectively, this policy requires spontaneous mutual . 
generosity and openness at the local level. Such mutuality is 
unlikely to occur when public administrators believe they are 
invulnerable. Frequently, their vulnerability and the need for 


ma 
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reciprocity with citizens are not obvious to them, and they 
proceed with business as usual until it is too late. Citizens strike 
back against their neglect through their legislators or in 
elections. 

Can an alternative to this competition be suggested for the 
long range? Currently, models of “community awareness” are 
being developed in an effort to win support for threatened 
human service and related programs. Many natural resource 
and environmental agencies are training their staffs to develop 
sensitivities to local citizen culture and mobilize citizen 
organizations on reciprocal forms of decision making. These 
efforts may be too little too late for the present, but it is never 
too late to invest in the future. The interplay of competitive and 
reciprocal decision-making procedures will continue tc evolve. 


NOTES 


l. Rothman (1974) reports no such studies in his major research compendium, 
Planning and Organizing for Secial Change, 1974. Warren (1974) used standardized 
measures. Other studies are currently in process by Judy Rosener. 

2. A more elaborate conceptual analysis and strategy proposal using exchange 
theory in the field of citizen participation is provided by MacNair (1981). 
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